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To my Father and Mother 



FOREWORD 

It is becoming more and more recognized that scientific exe¬ 
gesis of the New Testament cannot be undertaken without the 
disciplined examination of the history of actual exegesis. In 
this valuable study historico-critical rigour of that kind is ap¬ 
plied to one of the most controversial and difficult themes of 
modern biblical scholarship, and helps to bring sanity and 
judicious judgment into an area which has suffered from too 
many wrong historical connections, and easy short-cuts that 
have so often led scholars off on a false scent and wasted their 
talents. All exegesis, not least present-day exegesis, is caught 
up in, and determined by, presuppositions that have their roots 
deep in the centuries behind it. Presuppositions of this kind 
are all the more powerful and damaging when we are unaware 
of them, and they require to be exposed by the kind of self- 
criticism and repentant re-thinking into which examination of 
the interconnection between dogmatic constructions and exe- 
getical elaborations of our forefathers cannot but force us. 

That is what happens in this work in which Professor Martin 
traces painstakingly and carefully the history of eschatology, 
and of the Last Judgment in particular, in the course of Prot¬ 
estant theological development from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century. Many people will find this immensely il¬ 
luminating, for whether they are interested primarily in dog¬ 
matics or biblical interpretation, they will soon discover that a 
great deal that passes for “modern” in the fashion and anxiety 
of our day to speak to “modern man,” actually derives from 
attitudes that are as old as the seventeenth century and are quite 
obsolete conceptions that have long since yielded to damaging 
philosophical and theological criticism in other realms. 

This is exactly the kind of help we have been needing, and 
now that it is offered to us so generously, it cannot be ignored 
by anyone who professes to engage in scientific work in the 
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Foreword 


fields of biblical interpretation or systematic theology. It is 
the work of a real scholar who combines industry and exact¬ 
ness with the fine perception of the artist whose eye picks out 
the essential points and notes the important lines of change 
and development. At the same time the book turns out to be 
constructive, for it clears the ground in such a way that already 
the lineaments of a more balanced and more positive account 
of the place of eschatology in Christian theology can be dis¬ 
cerned. 


Edinburgh, Scotland 


— T. F. Torrance 



PREFACE 

This book employs the Last Judgment as a focus for a history 
of the interpretation of New Testament eschatology within 
Protestantism. It is concerned with hermeneutics, and the prob¬ 
lem of the meaning of history in a theological perspective. The 
materials in Chapters 1, 2 and 4 are based upon research in 
original sources. Chapter 3, which provides background, util¬ 
izes both original sources and secondary materials. The sec¬ 
ondary works to which I owe most for interpretative discussion 
in this chapter are the works by Cassirer, Schlatter and Hazard, 
cited in the footnotes. 

I gratefully acknowledge permission granted by William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. to use copyright material from Perry 
Miller, Jonathan Edwards; and by the Macmillan Company to 
quote from J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress . Translations, 
where used, are my own. 

I wish to express my sense of debt and gratitude to Dr. Otto 
A. Piper of Princeton Theological Seminary under whose il¬ 
luminating direction this essay was first written as a disserta¬ 
tion for the Th.D. degree; and to Dr. Bruce M. Metzger, also 
of Princeton, who instructed me in the rigors of scholarship by 
teaching and example. I wish to thank Mrs. Hannah Clark for 
her assistance in proofreading and preparing the index. It is a 
pleasure to thank also the staffs of Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, and Oliver and Boyd of Edinburgh for their concern 
and efficient endeavors in publishing this book. In this connec¬ 
tion I owe particular thanks to Professor Thomas F. Torrance, 
for writing the Foreword, and for the stimulating theological 
discussions which were my pleasure to enjoy during his visit to 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1959. 

—James P. Martin 

Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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INTRODUCTION 


The assumption of the traditional Last Things into Protes¬ 
tantism has raised problems in the Protestant understanding 
of the Last Judgment which have not always received the at¬ 
tention they deserve. In spite of the intrinsic importance of 
the idea of the Last Judgment and the prominence given it in 
the loci of Protestant Orthodoxy, the Last Things were replaced 
with relative ease and rapidity by the rationalistic doctrine of 
immortality, and Protestant theology was in fact de-eschatolo- 
gized. This raises the important question whether the Last 
Judgment ever occupied an essential place in relation to the 
central theological emphases, namely, justification by faith and 
its objective basis in the work of Christ. 

A purely historical survey of opinions regarding the Last 
Judgment would lead to only the arbitrary selection of one 
view as more agreeable to the modem mind than others. But 
if the place of the Last Judgment is to be established on theo¬ 
logical grounds, then the problem must be approached, with¬ 
in Protestantism, through the history of exegesis. Only in 
this way can the problem be discussed and evaluated in the 
light of the formal principle of Protestant theology. And only 
by means of such an investigation can the question of whether 
or not the Last Judgment is essential be answered in relation 
to the place it occupies both in New Testament theology and 
in the various schools of Protestant theology. 

When such fundamental theological and methodological 
problems are examined as problems of the biblical-exegetical 
foundations, then an opinion can be reached as to the integral 
place of the Last Judgment in what Protestant Christianity 
has to say about Jesus Christ and salvation. The method, 
then, of this study in the history of New Testament interpreta¬ 
tion is to examine the respective doctrines of Scripture to 
discover if in fact the principle of biblical authority resulted 
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in an exegetical approach to the questions o£ eschatology, or 
whether there was in reality some other starting point. In 
view of the conclusions of this examination, a criticism is made 
of the relation of the Last Judgment to those features which 
the various schools have regarded as constituting the essence 
of the Christian message. This criticism is conducted against 
the background of the New Testament eschatology. For only 
in this way is it possible to conclude whether the Last Judg¬ 
ment is essential or can be safely set aside without disturbing 
the essence of the Christian message. 

Although this study concludes formally with Ritschl who 
had no place for eschatology and the idea of judgment, in 
reality the investigation commenced at this point. It arose 
first of all out of an examination of the exegetical foundations 
of RitschTs rejection of the idea of judgment. Since his exegesis 
of the New Testament led him to reject eschatology in general 
while holding to justification and the Kingdom of God as the 
two foci of his theology, the problem of the place of the Last 
Judgment was raised in acute form as a problem of exegesis. 
Such exegesis also made clear that exegesis could not be con¬ 
sidered as the mere historical understanding of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The philosophical, theological and cultural factors in¬ 
volved in the exegetical task had to be taken into account. 
Exegesis does not take place above history, but in history. 
Furthermore, it became apparent that although Ritschl might 
be one of the principle exponents of a non-eschatological theol¬ 
ogy, in the context of nineteenth-century Protestant thought, 
he was by no means alone. The other outstanding figure is, 
of course, Schleiermacher. But the reduction of eschatology is 
by no means limited to these two. Modern surveys of the 
eschatological problem commence with the non-eschatological 
theologies of Schleiermacher and Ritschl and then proceed by 
way of contrast to the new appreciation of the place of escha¬ 
tology in the interpretation of the New Testament. But this 
is to ignore the basic exegetical and methodological problems 
which lie at the root of the nineteenth-century reduction. It 
is to assume too easily that nineteenth-century theology is self- 
explanatory, and that modern exegesis in order to justify itself 
has only to show how different it is from the nineteenth-century 
views. Nineteenth-century Protestant theology, however, is not 
self-explanatory. To understand it one must consider the 
process of rationalization of the Christian substance and the 
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rise of the modern world-view in the late seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth century. This process had momentous results for 
the conception of the nature of the biblical message, and con¬ 
sequently, for the task of exegesis. 

Protestant Orthodoxy is chosen as the starting point of the 
historical discussion since here Protestant theology received its 
definitive form. In Protestant Orthodoxy the Last Judgme nt 
occupied an important position. And because of the attention 
Protestant orthodoxy devotes*to the principle of biblical au¬ 
thority and the influence of tradition upon the formulation of 
the Last Things, the problem is met as a problem in exegesis. 
Within this position also, the heritage in eschatology from 
both the Reformers and the medieval Church can be evalu¬ 
ated. Starting, then, from Protestant Orthodoxy, the sec¬ 
ond chapter discusses the breakdown of the Orthodox view 
in later non-confessional Orthodoxy, Puritanism, and Pietism. 
This breakdown is discussed in relation to the formal principle, 
the theological position of the Last Judgment, and New Testa¬ 
ment eschatology. This leads in the third chapter to a more 
detailed discussion of the philosophical and theological currents 
which led in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the 
rejection of the New Testament eschatology and the substitu¬ 
tion of immortality. This period is also discussed with ref¬ 
erence to theological ideas which bear directly upon the possi¬ 
bility of the idea of Judgment: the new anthropology, the 
relation of God to the cosmos, and the problem of history. 
Once these matters have been discussed, the way is prepared 
for the final chapter on the methodological reduction of escha¬ 
tology in nineteenth-century Protestant theology. This, too, 
is treated in accordance with the principle of Biblical authority 
and exegesis. 

An entirely new era was inaugurated by the publication of 
Barth’s Romerbrief and the renewed interest in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. Consideration of this would require 
a separate volume. The conclusions and discussion of this 
study, however, are directly relevant for the modem debate. 
For the problems remain in many details unchanged as far as 
the fundamental question of the interpretation of the New 
Testament eschatology for today is concerned. The danger in 
the modern debate is that often the New Testament message 
remains obscured by what are essentially eighteenth-century 
views, although they are proclaimed as modern since they 
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have been repeated on this side of the nineteenth century. 1 
This effort to establish the essential place of the Last Judgment 
in the Gospel is a protest against such confusion of the prob¬ 
lem and an appeal for allowing the New Testament first of 
all to speak for itself and with its own categories. 

1 See T. Francis Glasson, His Appearing and His Kingdom, The Christian 
Hope in the Light of its History (1953), p. 192. 
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Chapter I 


THE LAST JUDGMENT IN PROTESTANT 
ORTHODOXY 


A. THE PLACE OF ESCHATOLOGY IN ORTHODOXY 

L The Use of Scripture 

In the theology of Orthodoxy the Last Things were treated 
formally as a locus of the theological system. The Last Judg¬ 
ment not only occupied a prominent position within this locus, 
but also in the religious expression of Orthodox piety. The 
problem remains, however, whether the place assigned to escha¬ 
tology is methodologically justifiable from the point of view of 
Orthodoxy itself. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the 
idea of judgment from the positions of Orthodox Ghristology 
and soteriology, and thus to evaluate its place in the light of 
New Testament theology. The methodological problem is to 
test the Orthodox doctrine of Scripture over against the theo¬ 
logical results in eschatology in order to discover if the Prot¬ 
estant principle of the authority of Scripture resulted in an 
exegetical approach to the problem of the Last Things, or if 
there was another source of this eschatology. Orthodoxy was 
explicit in its doctrine of Scripture and the place assigned to 
it in theology. Holy Scripture as the written Word of God 
was viewed as the one norm and source of Christian knowledge 
as well as the norm in controversy. 1 

Our task is not to defend or deny as such the Orthodox doc- 

1 John Gerhard, Loci Theologict, 20 vols., ed. J. R. Cotta, (Tubingen, 
1762-1779), Vol. I, pp. 1, 14, 28. Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologiae 
Elencticae, 3 vols. (Geneva, 1688; reprinted by George Carter, New York, 
1847), Vol. I, pp. 69, 139, 140. 
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trine of the inspiration of Scripture by which a guarantee of its 
authority was sought. It is rather to see if this principle of 
authority was applied consistently in eschatology. This basic 
methodological question attained such clear expression in Or¬ 
thodoxy because of the full development of the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture and the constant appeal to it as the source of theology and 
the norm of controversy. The position assigned to Scripture 
was a source of both strength and weakness. Such an appeal 
afforded the opportunity for a fresh exegetical examination of 
the foundations of theology. But the imbalance which con¬ 
troversy engendered affected not only the use of Scripture but 
the doctrine of Scripture as well. Thus it was that nearly all 
the dogmaticians connected the perspicuity of Scripture with 
the Protestant understanding of salvation and justification. 2 3 
And in the relations conceived between perspicuity and the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, perspicuity to all effects made 
the testimony of the Spirit unnecessary. As theology developed 
under the influence of controversy, perspicuity was limited to 
certain doctrines, and thus by means of it the regula fidei de¬ 
veloped and took its place as a tradition alongside of Scripture 
as an authority in theology. The summa of doctrine was 
gradually identified with the basic dogmatic outlook of the 
particular theologian. The Confessional view became the in¬ 
terpreter of Scripture. 8 The attitude of the dogmaticians was 
expressed by their axiom, “Theologiam Symbolicam non esse 
argumentativam .” 4 * * * 

Since the dogmatic system developed under the control of 
the scholastic form freed itself from applying the authority of 
Scripture in an exegetical manner, the way was open for the 
introduction of tradition. The only limitation was that such 
tradition was not to conflict with the essential features of the 
system. It is important to note that there was no conflict be¬ 
tween the dogmaticians and tradition over the doctrine of the 

2 Gerhard, op . cit., Vol. I, p. 26. Gerhard's statement that Scripture is 

the judge of controversy because it is perspicuous implies that perhaps 
controversy was the mother of perspicuity. See also F. Turretin, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 130. F 

3 Frederik Torm, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments (1930), p. 230. 
J. J. Rambach, Institutions Hermeneuticae Sacrae (Jenae, 1725), pp. 91, 92. 

4 J. A. Turretin, De sacrae scripturae interpretandae Methodo, tractatus 

bipartitus (1728), in Opera Omnia, Theologica, Philsophica et Philologica, 

3 yols., (Leovardiae et Franequerae, 1774-1776), Vol. II, p. 50. John Tur¬ 

retin seems sceptical of this axiom. 
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Last Things with the exception of the idea of purgatory. The 
writings of the controversialists show that the doctrines of the 
Church, faith, and Scripture were in dispute. But no mention 
is made of the Last Things with the exception noted. Schmid 
remarks that 

in Gerhard finally, this prejudice, which . . . was cherished against 
the Scholastics (by Melanchthon and less so by Chemnitz) was so 
far overcome, that, in the articles that had remained unaffected by 
the errors of the Papacy, the theological discussion of the Scholastics 
were laid under contribution. 5 

Gerhard, indeed, quoted expressly and at length the opinions of 
the early Fathers, the Scholastics, and even Innocent III on the 
great practical importance of the doctrine of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, and he entered into debate with the Scholastics on the 
theology of the Last Things. 6 This suggests that in spite of 
the high doctrine of the authority, perspicuity and inspiration 
of Scripture, tradition, rather than Scripture, was the real 
starting point in the eschatology of Orthodoxy. It further 
suggests that the treatment of the Last Things did not repre¬ 
sent a new start in an exegetical way. A positive decision con¬ 
cerning dependence upon tradition must come, however, through 
a comparison of the form and content of eschatology in its 
historical relations to the medieval Church and the Reformers, 
and in its theological relations to Christology and soteriology. 

2. The Use of Scripture in Eschatology 
Orthodoxy o f course appealed to the Bible as the authority 
for their eschatology. TKe importance o t the Last Things" was 
“deduced from Ecclesiasticus 7:40 (Vg.). On the basis of this 
passage the Orthodox theologians affirmed that there is no 
better medicine against sin nor incentive to good works than 
meditation on the “last things” of man. The Old Testament 
was used as a source of proof-texts for the fact of the Last 
Judgment. There was no attempt at a historical understand¬ 
ing of these texts. They were, however, used in accord with 
a view of the uniformity of Scripture in the Old and New 

5 Heinrich Schmid, The Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Verified from the Original Sources, 2nd Eng. ed., revised according 
to the 6th German ed. by Charles A. Hay and Henry A. Jacobs (1889), p. 9. 

6 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 4, “Inde non solum in scripturis sacris 
. . . sed etiam in ecclesiastids patrum scriptis crebrae exstant admonitiones 
de novissimis turn macrocosmi turn microcosmi quotidiana meditatione ex- 
pendendis." 
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Testaments and also in accord with a concern for pure doc¬ 
trine. The New Testament received preferential consideration 
as a more complete revelation of heavenly doctrine, but any 
verse which mentions judgment was applied as proof. Al¬ 
though the Orthodox theologians were methodologically weak 
in the use of the Old Testament, yet their proof-text system 
revealed at least a conviction that, beyond purely historical 
considerations, the whole Bible speaks to present needs and 
situations. 

From the use made of these texts it appears that the parousia 
and the Last Judgment were viewed as one event, for proof- 
texts which refer only to the parousia were used as evidence for 
the Last Judgment. This followed the pattern of the Creeds, 
but the association is of interest because of the emphasis on 
the Day of Judgment as the day of wrath. Gerhard discussed 
the principles of interpretation for these texts and observed 
that it is necessary to distinguish carefully texts which refer 
to the first advent of Christ and to the Fall of Jerusalem from 
those which refer to the final advent and the end of the world . 7 
If Orthodoxy had not followed this advice so conscientiously 
and had pondered why these advents are so mixed in the pres¬ 
entation in the gospels, the way might have been opened for 
a new understanding of eschatology. 

The proof-text system was singularly ill-adapted for reveal¬ 
ing the theological relationships between the various loci. Its 
application to eschatology along with the influence of tradition 
accentuated the theological isolation of the Last Things. Escha¬ 
tology was treated as “last" more in a chronological sense and 
less in an “ultimate" sense which would affect the rest of the 
theological corpus. The effect of the neglect of apocalyptic, 
which began with the Reformers, was that the millennial idea 
was rejected in the Protestant confessions to the detriment of 
their total eschatological outlook. Thus eschatology lacked an 
element which would have counteracted the excessive indi¬ 
vidualism of Protestant soteriology and eschatology. Both 
Luther and Calvin neglected the special content of eschatology. 
Tt is a reproach against Orthodoxy that it did not supply this 
lack by a renewed investigation of that source which was 

7 Gerhard gave an extensive list of proof-texts in Vol. XIX, pp. 132-137; 
and the principles for their proper use on pp. 137, 138. On Hebrews 6:2 
he described the doctrine of the Last Judgment as among the fundamentals 
of Christianity. 
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claimed as the authority of all orthodox theology. Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. Orthodoxy supplied the lack of content by taking over the 
general medieval tradition with its spiritualizingjtnd individual- 
isric'tendericies. This tradition was altered only here ancfthere 
irr accordance with Protestant ideas. The dogmatic system 
reigned supreme to the detriment of a biblical eschatology, and 
consequently, to the whole of theology. Orthodoxy is an ex¬ 
ample of the truth that a high doctrine of Scripture is no 
guarantee of its actual or proper use. 

3. Eschatology in Orthodoxy 
(a) The Problem of Method 

In spite of all conjunctions, the “local” method of writing 
theology tended to isolate and fragmentize. This makes it dif¬ 
ficult to discover the theological place of eschatology in the 
system. It should be recognized, of course, that the arrange¬ 
ment of the loci was one of convenience and not of logical 
necessity. With Melanchthon and Calvin everything was re¬ 
ferred to Christ and justification; with Orthodoxy, to justifica¬ 
tion and tradition. Although the emphasis on the doctrine 
of justification by faith through grace gave a controlling idea 
to the whole system of Orthodox theology, this cannot be 
properly described as a systematic principle. Since the ex¬ 
perience of justification was the starting point, it was there¬ 
fore necessary and vital to relate all to it. In the case of escha¬ 
tology, the doctrine of justification was developed in such a 
way as to do detriment to the idea of judgment, since the 
relations between the two were developed in. a manner which 
made them almost mutually exclusive rather than interde¬ 
pendent. 

In Lutheran Orthodoxy, Calov attempted to reduce the ma¬ 
terial to a system by using the analytical method. He was 
followed in this down to Hollaz. But this system was still 
scholastic and controlled by Aristotelian causality. That escha¬ 
tology did not develop and attain to any central position indi¬ 
cates that the analytic method was not applied rigorously to 
systematics. If it had been so applied, eschatology would have 
been returned to the mid-point of interest by means of the de¬ 
velopment of the presuppositions and means of salvation from 
the point of view of the finis of salvation. Causal methodology 
aided little in uncovering the theological relations between 
loci, since everything in its place was referred to the efficient 
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cause, the Trinity, and there the discussion ended. 8 The 
thought of Orthodoxy was thus directed more to the beginnings 
of things than to their ends. Eschatology became the Last 
Things in the sense of pure result rather than the goal to 
which God directs all His works and by which He determines 
the means He uses. The idea of finis applied to the Last 
Judgment and other elements of the Last Things did not relate 
these to the corpus of theology, but expressed a reason why 
there should be a Last Judgment or Resurrection of the dead. 
Usually the finis was expressed in the same terminology as the 
efficient cause, namely, the glory of God. 9 

The terms (Novissima and Glorificatio) used to describe the 
Last Things both included the same content. The superlative 
Novissima was used to denote the latest or last in succession. It 
was a term taken over from tradition. The use of Glorificatio , 
while it did not denote a change in content, nevertheless re¬ 
flected the new element introduced by the Reformation: seeing 
Christ the Judge as also the Saviour of the elect, and the last 
day as a day of glorification as well as condemnation. Quistorp 
remarked that in Calvin’s schem e we do not find eschatology 
summed up at anyon e point , but "rather the development of 
its themes in the course of his exposition of Scripture and the 
creed. Thus this becomes a testimony to the Christ whose 
actions form one unique event and who finishes His work of 
salvation. 10 Orthodoxy also made such testimony to the Christ 
who finishes His work in the Last Things. But, on the basis 
of the main thrust and emphases of their theology, we are left 
wondering why. Wifh Calvin, "glorification” was a realistic 
term expressing a material goal of GoH^Christ, and the entire 
creation. In Orthod oxy it became a notion and a label for 
es chatolo gy. ~ --- 

The Last Things were not always placed last in the com¬ 
pendia of theology, and were at times separated and considered 

8 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. IX, p. 154, “Causa efficiens principalis iudicii 
extremi est ipse Deus, unus in essentia, trinus in personis.” Cf. Gulielmus 
Bucanus, Institutiones Theologicae seu Locorum Communium Christianae 
Religionis ex Dei Verbo, et praestantissimorum Theologorum Orthodoxo 
consensu expositorum. Analysis (Geneva, Editio postrema, 1630), Locus 
XXXVIII, p. 427. 

9 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 220. 

10 Heinrich Quistorp, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things , transl. by 
Harold Knight (1955), pp. 108, 109. Cf. also, T. F. Torrance, Kingdom and 
Church (1956), pp. 9Iff. 
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in relation with different topics. Eternal life as the formal end 
of theology was sometimes discussed after providence, and its 
opposite, eternal death, was appended to it. Bucanus treated 
the resurrection and Last Judgment, eternal life and death, af¬ 
ter the locus on predestination, an arrangement which reflects 
the influence of the idea of the Divine decree on eschatology. 
Heidegger followed the order: justification, sanctification and 
glorification. Peter van Maastricht, an opponent of Coccejan- 
ism, treated the Last Judgment separately from glorification 
which for him was concerned with union with Christ and its 
effects. Changes of position are not, however, equivalent to 
theological integration. Calixtus, the true originator of the 
analytic method, endeavored to proceed in a teleological way 
by starting from the finis of theology, which for him was eternal 
life. He viewed eternal life in an eschatological sense. As a 
result, the first part of his theology was given over to the classi¬ 
cal Novissima. Yet the subject of this eschatological finis was 
still man as an individual and his system retained the character¬ 
istic features of Orthodoxy. 11 

(b) The Place of Judgment in Eschatology 

The terms eschatology and Last Judgment could be used 
interchangeably because of the fixed nature of the Last Things. 
Much discussion was devoted, especially by Gerhard, to the 
number and order of the Last Things. 12 They were not, how¬ 
ever, viewed as belonging together as various aspects of one 
eschatological event, although unity was perhaps implicit in 
the relation of resurrection and judgment to the coming of 
Christ in glory. 

To appreciate the Orthodox eschatology it is necessary to 
realize that this age, as that of the Reformers before it, re¬ 
garded itself as standing at the end of the world, where the 
signs of the end were everywhere apparent and the Antichrist 
had been identified. 13 The place of the Last Judgment in 

11 On interchange of position, see Gass, Geschichte der protestantischen 
Dogmatik, (1854-1867), Vol. I, p. 391. For Calixtus, cf. his Epitome Theo- 
logiae, (1661), pp. 4, 5 for a statement of his reasons for commencing 
with the Last Things. 

12 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 7. 

13 Calvin, Institutio, IV, 7, 25; F. Turretin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 503, where 
he describes the signs of the times. For Luther, see Lennart Pinomaa, Der 
Zorn Gottes in der Theologie Luthers (Annales Acad. Scient. Fennicae, 
BXLI, 1, 1938), p. 118, and H.-H. Pflanz, Geschichte und Eschatologie bei 
Martin Luther (1939), p. 3. 
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eschatology is best understood through an examination of its 
place in the religious life of this ultimate time. This was given 
by the dogmaticians in their discussion of the “use” of the 
Last Judgment. Calvin had expressed a respect for the Divine 
righteousness and justice which was characteristic also of Ortho¬ 
doxy and which explains much in its attitude to the Judg¬ 
ment. 14 Luther had consistently called attention to t he joy o £ 
the Last Da y, and wished that it might soon come, and this was 
expressed also by Gerhard. 15 That the Christian could so de¬ 
sire with joy the advent of Christ for judgment was a result of 
the newly found power of faith and the rediscovery that this 
Christ is the Saviour who died for our sins. This a spect^ ofJHis 
c oming reliev .ed^some~oL.the^traditional terror associated with 
His function as Judge. The Judgment, however, never lost 
its traditional solemn aspect as the Day of Wrath. The se¬ 
quence Dies Irae belonged as much to Orthodoxy as to the 
Middle Ages. For that Day from which there was no fleeing 
determined the eternal destiny of men for heaven or for hell. 
This traditional emotion was expressed most powerfully in the 
practical use to which the Last Judgment was put. 

The use of this locus, said Gerhard, who treated it at greatest 
length, is both theoretical and practical. In its theoretical 
aspect it is didactic in that it teaches us to distinguish between 
the two advents of Christ, and it is elenctic 

in order that by the faith of our hearts and the confession of our 
mouths we may separate ourselves from all who either strongly deny 
the Last Judgment, or who obstinately assail the Orthodox view 
of it as handed down in Scripture and up to this time faithfully 
set forth . 16 

The practical use is both general and special and in the well 
subdivided special use the application to the Christian life be¬ 
comes explicit. The corrective use consists in this that, 

the consideration of the Last Judgment keeps straight our life and 
corrects our habits, because it calls us away from impiety and care¬ 
lessness ( securitate ). For it cannot but happen that we are driven 
by fear to God and kept from sin if the thought of that Judgment 
comes strongly into our mind . 17 


14 Calvin, Institutio, III, 12. 

15 Pinomaa, op. cit., p. 125; Hanns Ulje, Luthers Geschichtsanschauung 
(Fiirche-Studien, 2, 1932), p. 132; Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 137. 

16 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 300. “Oblivio huius iudicii est mater 
securitatis. . . .” 

17 Ibid., p. 302. 
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Other special uses are to warn us against drunkenness (as in 
the days of Noah, Luke 21:34); it keeps us from anxious care 
for the needs of life and from an avidity for earthly things, 
from a lack of mercy and from cruelty, injustice, and iniquity. 
TheT^&fc-Judgmen t is olpositiye use to exhort us to re pentan ce 
^and_jvatchfulness, to good works and diligence m daily duty, 
to brotherly unity and to establish trust. The consolatory use 
of the Judgment is to confirm the trust of hope and our 
salvation. 

The proof-texts for the consolatory use indicate the hopeful 
attitude with which the Christian should view the last day. 18 
But the general content of the "use” in Gerhard and the scho¬ 
lastic form of it reveals the influence of tradition. The sim¬ 
ilarity to the medieval view is enhanced by Gerhard's extensive 
quotations from the Fathers and the Scholastics on the terror 
of the Judgment and the Judge. 19 TheJR eformers- did not fi ll 
out the det ails-oi theXasl-Xhings in a way which would’ deci- 
sivelyset aside the prevailing tradition. Orthodoxy itself was too 
busy to develop this content, especially since it was not a sub¬ 
ject of controversy. ' 

It is not true to say that this traditional view was altogether 
wrong. There is something healthy in a religious and moral 
sense which fears the Last Day with its revelation of Christ 
as Judge. Only those who feel no deep difference between 
Creator and creature, between Christ and themselves, could think 
of an event which reveals all that is hidden in life and history 
and which reveals the glory of God without trepidation, and 
yet, at the same time without rejoicing in the mercy and grace 
of the righteous God. Other dogmaticians agreed essentially 
with Gerhard. Turretin called the meditation on the Last 
Judgment the greatest prophylactic against sin and incentive 
to good works. Osterwald said, 

There is scarcely any doctrine productive of so many uses, as this. 
The event of this judgment ought to create within us the most 
awful dread, and at the same time the most rejoicing hopes, and 
expectations. The more we are governed by filial love, the more 

18 Luke 21:31; Col. 3:4; I John 3:2; Rev. 19:7; Phil. 2:16; X Thess. 
2:19; II Tim. 1:18, 4:8. On the consolatory use see Gerhard, ibid., pp. 
312-314. 

19 Gerhard, ibid., pp. 305-308. Cf. De quatuor hominum novissimis by 
Dionysius Carthusianus in his Opera Omnia (42 vols., 1896-1913), Vol. 41, 
arts, xvi-xxxiv. The terror of the Last Judgment is prominent. Gerhard 
quotes and follows Dionysius. 
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will we dread that punishment because it consists in nothing else, 
but a separation from God . 20 

The place of the Last Judgment in religious thought and 
life is reflected in its use in art. In the Middle Age the Last 
Judgment was portrayed in the sculpture of the cathedrals, in 
frescoes, and in illuminated manuscripts. The majority of 
portrayals in the period from the seventh to the fourteenth 
centuries fall in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and are 
arranged around Mark 13:26, 27 and Matthew 25:31 ff. 21 But 
the influence of the Apocalypse is everywhere apparent; the 
Christ of Judgment is “the Lamb slain.” In the early Last 
Judgments Christ was portrayed as the threatening avenger; 
remote, awful, and rigid. From the twelfth century, however, 
the mysticism of Saint Bernhard introduced a new element of 
pathos which affected the portrayal of the Christ of Judgment. 
The High Gothic art of Chartres Cathedral, in its Last Judg¬ 
ment, portrays the Christ of the central tympanum as 

a new Saviour, no longer the threatening avenger of monastic Last 
Judgments, but a mediator between God and man. Thus was 
pictured the Second Coming of Christ, considered by the compre¬ 
hensive scholastic logic as the proper end of history, whose previous 
course was illustrated, again from the scholastic point of view, in 
the portals to left and right, as the chronicle of the Church and 
its saints . 22 

There appears to be a good amount of biblical as well as 
scholastic logic in this arrangement. 

In 1498 Diirer published his illustrations of the Apocalypse, 
a work of art which Emile M&le describes as being as “authori¬ 
tative as the words of Saint John.” 23 Diirer kept the imagery and 
symbolism of the Apocalypse alive for Protestantism by means of 
his art. Morey claims that Diirer is still Gothic. But apart 
from him the Last Judgment and related themes were not 
freshly developed by artists in Protestant countries. Male 

20 J. F. Osterwald, Compendium Theologiae (1739), transl. by J. M’Mains 
(1785), pp. 388 and 288. 

21 This information is drawn from the Index of Christian Art at Prince¬ 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. J. Huizenga, The Waning of the Middle 
Ages (1924), p. 147, remarks that the two subjects Ars moriendi and the 
Quattor hominum novissima were propagated in the fifteenth century by 
the printing press and by engravings. 

22 Charles Rufus Morey, Medieval Art (1942), pp. 277, 281. 

23 fimile Male, Religious Art from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century 
(1949), p. 159. 
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claims that this is also the result of controversy. “Art itself 
was affected by the controversy. Thus the art of the Counter- 
Reformation defends all the dogmas attacked by the Protes¬ 
tants.’^* It is suggestive that this art of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion does not seem to have developed any new and great Last 
Judgments. The Judgment did not require re-affirmation. Thus 
the themes of this art were the Virgin, the Church (the throne 
of Saint Peter), the Sacraments, and Catholic charity. 

B. THE JUDGMENT AND SALVATION 
1. Salvation and Justification 

A doctrine which commands such respect in its bearing on 
the Christian life would be expected to occupy an equally sure 
place in the theological system itself. This, however, was not 
the case. The center of Orthodox theology was the doctrine 
of justification by faith and the basis of this was the work of 
Christ. In order to discover the place of the Last Judgment, 
it must be evaluated in its relations to justification and as a 
part of the work of Christ. This discussion will only be fruit¬ 
ful when the Reformation anthropology is kept in view. What¬ 
ever good man is able to do of himself is as nothing compared 
to the fact that all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. In addition to the new understanding of the relation 
of man to God given by the principle of justification by faith, 
the anthropological question centered on the problem of 
determinism. Nevertheless, the idea of man's responsibility to 
God, along with the doctrine of original sin, is the point at 
which anthropology meets the idea of judgment. 

The Reformation had to do primarily with the soteriological 
problem and the new understanding of the Gospel which arose 
out of its resolution. Orthodoxy was similarly centered theo¬ 
logically on soteriology, although it was here more objectivized. 
Luther's theologia crucis became of decisive eschatological im¬ 
portance because of its emphasis, in contradistinction to the 
gloria of Rome, on the hidden nature of the Church, the serv¬ 
ant-form of Christ's rule, and the power and authority of Satan 
on earth. When considered together, these brought a renewed 
sense of tension between the now and the eschatological future. 25 

24 Ibid., p. 168. 

25 Hanns Lilje, op. cit., p. 56; Hans-Henning Pflanz, op. cit., p. 6; Lennart 
Pinomaa, op. cit., p. 123. 
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The theology of the Reformers was eschatologically oriented 
because it demanded faith in the hidden glory of Christ and 
His Kingdom along with a living hope of its future revelation. 26 

It is not overstating the case, however, to say that in Ortho¬ 
doxy, while there was a co-ordination of faith and hope, theo¬ 
logical pressures resulted in a priority assigned to faith in 
terms of what faith was able now to possess. The unity of 
the possession of salvation and its consummation was true 
essentially only for the individual. The basic importance of 
the consummation of the Kingdom as a collectivity disappeared. 
This prepared the way for Protestant eschatology to sink later 
into a rationalistic individualism. The inordinate emphasis 
upon the “possession” of salvation by means of justification led 
to the view that the consummation was but a continuation in 
a slightly higher degree of this possession. That our under¬ 
standing of what the believer possesses in this life by way of 
salvation must be determined by our understanding of the con¬ 
summation of salvation, that is to say, by its total view, was 
overlooked in Orthodoxy. 

The emphasis on the possession of salvation was evident in 
the Orthodox definition of the Gospel itself. The emphasis on 
faith and the Gospel represented in part an anti-Roman tend¬ 
ency, against the view that certainty of salvation was given 
only in the Last Judgment. The Gospel was rather salvation 
now for those who received it, and characteristically, this sal¬ 
vation was described in terms of the atonement and its immedi¬ 
ate benefits. The Gospel then became a general designation 
for all the benefits brought to mankind by the coming of 
Christ to earth to die for our sins. These benefits of the Gos¬ 
pel were exceedingly broad. Gerhard described them as 

payment of the punishment owed for our sins . . . liberation from 
the curse of the law . . . our reconciliation with God . . . deliver¬ 
ance from the captivity and reign of Satan . . . adoption as the 
sons of God ... the gift of the Holy Spirit and the blessed posses¬ 
sion of eternal life. 27 

It is, he said, easily gathered from the apostles and prophets, 
what are the true and unique doctrines of the Gospel, namely, the 
free promise of the remission of sins, of justification and eternal life 


26 Quistorp, op. cit., p. 11. ‘‘The eschatological orientation of reformed 
theology is especially clear from the conscious co-ordination of faith and 
hope which it discloses." 

27 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 104, 105. 
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through Christ, who was promised in the Old Testament and mani¬ 
fest in the New, who by His cross made satisfaction for our sins, 
and merited for us a perfect justification which He gives and 
applies to us through faiths 

The lack of understanding of the eschatological nature of the 
Gospel is seen in the way in which Orthodoxy argued that the 
benefits of the Gospel are received and applied to us only by 
justification through faith, which was the subjective center of 
Orthodox soteriology. The theological article of justification was 
described as 

the chief part and advantage of universal religion . 29 The doctrine 
of justification is of the greatest importance, because it is the heart 
and mark (scopus) of the whole Gospel . 30 The topic of justifica¬ 
tion in theology is easily foremost and for us the most saving. If 
it be obscured, adulterated or overturned, it is impossible for 
purity of doctrine to be retained in other loci or for the true 
Church to exist 81 

Justification thus acquired a controlling interest in theology 
to which everything else was subordinated. The local method 
and the rule of the Regula Fidei helped maintain this supremacy. 

2. Judgment and Justification 

There are similarities of form between the ideas of justifi¬ 
cation and the Last Judgment. Both are interpreted legalis- 
tically and described in judicial terms. Orthodoxy stressed the 
forensic aspect of justification to the exclusion of any other 
consideration. No one has stated it more powerfully than 
Hollaz, who described it as an action which takes place outside 
of man, in God, and is therefore unable to change man intrin¬ 
sically . 32 Gerhard remarked that the word has a forensic or 
judicial sense and Bucan stated that it is the sentence of the 
Divine Judge . 33 

The same terminology was applied to the form of the Last 

28 Ibid. 

29 Francis Burmann, Synopsis Theologiae (2 vols in I, 1678), Vol. II, p. 
194. Burmann is a Coccejan but quite orthodox in this point. 

30 J. H. Heidegger, Medulla Theologiae Christianae (2 vols. in 1, 1696) 
Vol. II, pp. 167-168. 

31 The Leiden Synopsis, XXXIII, 1. 

32 David Hollaz, Examen Theologicum Acromaticum universam (1750), 
p. 928, “lustificatio est actus judicialis, isque gratiosus, . . . Quae actio 
cum sit extra hominem in Deo, non potest hominem intrinsece mutare.” 

33 Gerhard, op . cit., Vol. VII, p. 4; Bucan, op. cit., p. 308. 
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Judgment. It was usually understood as a court. 84 Turretin 
stated that the form of the Judgment consists in the recogni¬ 
tion of the cause, the pronouncement of the sentence and its 
execution. 35 The same ideas were expressed more verbosely 
in Gerhard's definition of the Last Judgment. 36 The form of 
the Judgment, said Hutter, will be a pronunciation of judg¬ 
ment, quickly executed, and he added that the rule of this 
court [sic] will be John 3:18. 3T 

Both justification and the Last Judgment are judicial sen¬ 
tences of God upon man. Justification, however, is passed only 
upon believers by virtue of their faith, which is the subjective 
instrumental cause of justification. The Last Judgment is a 
sentence upon all men according to their works. There is no 
necessary contradiction between justification by faith and judg¬ 
ment of works because good works are “free acts of justified 
persons,” 88 which spring from the faith which works through 
love. The end of them is the reward promised by God. For 
believers, therefore, the Last Judgment would seem to repre¬ 
sent a thoroughly positive experience. 

Although the term “sanction” was not used, nevertheless, the 
idea was present. Since a sanction for ethics is a consideration 
which operates to enforce obedience, whether of threat of 
punishment or hope of reward, or both, the Last Judgment 
seemed to fit best the requirements for a sanction as far as 
Orthodoxy was concerned. This is apparent from the appli¬ 
cation of the idea of the Judgment in die sections which treat 
of its use (De Usu ), and of the manner in which the necessity 
of good works (a division of sanctification) was related to the 
Judgment. The legalistic way of interpreting both justifica¬ 
tion and the Judgment, however, removed the possibility of an 
effective moral view of the Judgment in spite of the necessity 
of good works, and the emphasis on justification and its bene- 


34 This view of the Judgment is traditional. Huizenga, op . cit., p. 157, 
gives an example: “No one felt offended by hearing of the day of Judgment 
compared to a settling of accounts, as in the verses formerly written over 
the door of the audit office at Lille. 

‘Lots ouvrira, au son de buysine 
Sa g£n£rale et grant chambre des comptes’.” 

35 F. Turretin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 515. 

36 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 319f. 

37 L. Hutter, Compendium Locorum Theologicorum (1610), transl. by 
H. E. Jacobs and G. F. Spieker from 1747 ed. by Janus, (1868), p. 233. 

38 Hollaz, op. cit., p. 1190. 
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fits was so great as really to make the Last Judgment and good 
works appear unnecessary. This would be more the case in 
Lutheran Orthodoxy, since it showed an inclination to stop 
at faith as involving the possession of pardon and made this 
the religious principle of the new life which it then sought 
to enjoy rather than to use as a motive for action. 89 Reformed 
Orthodoxy went beyond this and set forth the idea of activity 
resulting from faith. It was, therefore, much more successful 
in obtaining practical results from the “necessity of good works.” 

The loss of the moral view of the Judgment is also indicated 
in the discussion of the question whether or not the sins of 
believers would come up in the Last Judgment. The consensus 
was that justification takes complete care of them. 40 Francis 
Turretin argued on the basis of Matthew 25 that the good 
works of the pious are mentioned, but not the bad 41 This ap¬ 
pears difficult to understand in the light of the more general 
view expressed by Paul in II Cor. 5:10 and I Cor. 3:13. The 
doctrine of justification has influenced the argument. This 
could be carried to the point where, as Heppe presents it, 
the godly will not really be judged, but Christ will separate them 
from the others, that they may be witnesses of his real [sic] judg¬ 
ments, by which he turns over ungodly angels and men from their 
own works to their godlessness and worthy condemnation. 42 
Such a view could easily arise when the Last Judgment was 
isolated from the eschatological process as a whole and was 
interpreted in a purely legalistic way. It made the function 
of the Judgment to be primarily negative, that is, to consist 
in the condemnation of the ungodly. This is closer to tradi¬ 
tional views than to the declaration of the New Testament. 

It must be admitted, however, that the interchange of attri¬ 
butes between justification and the Last Judgment is not en¬ 
tirely incorrect. For justification is not merely retrospective, 

39 See I. A. Domer, A History of Protestant Theology , 2 vols., transl. by 
G. Robson and S. Taylor (1871), Vol. II, p. 219. In this connection it may 
be recalled that Swedenborg, the son of a Lutheran bishop, disliked the 
doctrine of justification from his early years, and was influenced by Pietism 
to an ethical emphasis on love and good works. In his visions of the after¬ 
life, those who suffered most were believers in the orthodox doctrine of 
justification. 

40 See Wm. Ames (Amesius), Medulla ss. theologiae (1627), p. 323. 

41 F. Turretin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 516, 517. 

42 H. Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, transl. and ed. Ernst Bizer (1950), 
p. 705. 
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but appears indifferent to the categories of past, present, future, 
as, for example, in the language of Romans 8:33 and 34. Justi¬ 
fication is in fact an anticipated Last Judgment but this does 
not thereby remove the necessity of the Last Judgment, because 
this is anticipatory, according to the New Testament perspective, 
only against the eschatological reality of the Judgment. Other¬ 
wise justification does not rise above the level of a legal fiction. 
Orthodoxy often lost sight of this eschatological perspective 
and the fact that we are saved by hope as well as by faith. 48 
The fact that the age to come has arrived in Christ means also 
that the eschatological realities possess a determinative effect 
on the Christian understanding of the present dimension of 
salvation. By itself justification does not satisfy the New Testa¬ 
ment view of the fullness of salvation. Psychologically, the 
stress on the benefits of justification makes the Last Judgment 
appear unnecessary. Often the Orthodox statement of these bene¬ 
fits sounds like a modem discourse on “realized eschatology.” 
Theologically, the Last Judgment was rendered dangerously ex¬ 
pendable by the interpretation of death in the Last Things. 

The three large stages in the order of salvation are justifica¬ 
tion, sanctification and glorification. The Judgment belongs 
to the last of these and was regarded by the Reformers as a 
day of salvation. Calvin said that 

we should not hesitate to expect the advent of the Lord, not merely 
by wishing, but with sighs and groans, as a most auspicious event. 
For he will come to us as a Redeemer, to deliver us from this im¬ 
mense abyss of evils and miseries and to lead us into that blessed 
i nheritance of his life .and, glory. 44 

This would express as well the positive sentiments o£ Ortho¬ 
dox#-- But also under the influence’ of Calviri tHe place given 
to death in the Last Things introduced an eschatological short¬ 
cut, by which all the blessings of heaven_ are the i mmedia te 
possession of the believer* 45 The spiritualized, individualistic 
eschatological tradition has here obscured the realistic view. 
The jormer connec ted the bliss of heav gn_with death; theJlat- 
t er related i t to the-Last-Judgment and its concomitants. .This 
diffe rencej ^petuMed.itselLiJiroughou t he his to ry oiL Emtes- 
tant theology to the detriment of the New Testament perspec¬ 
tive" Salvm was prone to follow the former view, whereas 


43 Rom. 8:24, where the aorist passive is of some significance. 

44 Calvin, Institutio, III, 9, 5. 

45 See Heppe, op. cit ., p. 695, and the Westminster Confession. jrhapter_ 32»-- 
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Luther’s eschatology was more strongly governed by the resur¬ 
rection of the dead in the sense of a renewal of the whole man. 46 
The importance assigned to death represents again the influ¬ 
ence of tradition. It was largely treated by Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus. For Protestants the importance lay in the view that 
eternal destiny is fixed at the point of death. And the indi¬ 
vidualized eschatology could not but make death appear in 
the character of a last judgment. Although the Last Judg¬ 
ment retained several characteristic features of its own—uni¬ 
versality, publicity, and finality—even these were interpreted in 
terms of the individual. 

3. The Judgment of Wrath 

Orthodoxy u pheld the New Testament realism in^seeing-the 
Divine wrath as an ess en t iaTfeature of judgment. Their under¬ 
standing of the^ Divine wrathunited it with the Divine right¬ 
eousness. This riglueousness^oJbeureyealed^ 
apart from the righteousness of justification-imputed to be¬ 
lievers, was the righteousness of law. (Calvinpurged men to 
place the Judge before their eyes and to contemplate the per¬ 
fection of the Divine righteousness in order to be convinced 
of the need of justification. With JLuthe r th^.jra^ 

Wrath was 
final judg- 
ne chastise¬ 
ment of our lives in “the wrath of compassion.” 47 According 
to Orthodoxy, where there was no justifying faith there re¬ 
mained only the wrath of God which would be fully revealed 
in the Last Judgment. Unbelievers were “the children of 

wrath” and the judgment of wrath related chiefly to them. 48 
Use was made also of this aspect of the Judgment in its prac¬ 
tical application to the lives of all men. The general attitude 
was summed up with religious feeling in the words of Hebrews 
10:31, “it is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” Nevertheless, the possibility of real loss for believers 
in the Judgment could not be seriously entertained. The bene- 

46 Quistorp, op. cit., p. 97. Schleiermacher saw these as a choice and 
favored the particular judgment after death over against the general judg¬ 
ment of the Last Day. 

47 “Der Zorn der Barmherzigkeit/’ Pinomaa, op. cit., p. 11. On Calvin, see 
Institutio, HI, 12. 

48 E.g„ Burmann, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 130. For F. Turretin, vindictive justice 
is natural to God; op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 215ff. 
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fits of justification took care of this, and also the Canons of 
Dort. 

C. THE JUDGMENT AND THE WORK OF CHRIST 
1. The Centrality of the Atonement 
Seventeenth-century Christology continued in a traditional 
way the discussions of the problems of the person of Christ. 
The problem of the person of Christ met that of the work of 
Christ in the elaboration of the idea of the twofold state of 
humiliation and exaltation by which it was hoped to maintain 
the reality of Christ's sufferings. For it was upon His suffer¬ 
ings, or in other words. His priestly office, that the emphasis 
fell in^the Orthodox doctrine of the work of Christ. 

Ca^viniiad already discussed the idea of the three-fold office/ 9 
but 'tafong the Lutherans, Gerhard was the first to Consider this 
idea separately. Before him it had been discussed in connec¬ 
tion with other doctrines, chiefly justification. This is sugges¬ 
tive of the Christological interest of Lutheran orthodoxy. But 
also among the Reformed the principal concern was with the 
mediatorship of Christ which pertains to the priestly office. 
Thus the center of interest was the work of Christ on the cross 
since this also afforded the objective basis for justification by 
way of reconciliation and satisfaction. The cross was itself 
a judgment of God upon sin, a revelation of His Divine wrath 
and of His justice. Speaking of the cause of justification, Ger¬ 
hard said that the meritorious cause is the redemption accom¬ 
plished through Christ, while Heidegger remarked that this 
cause is in the judgment of God, viz., the righteousness and re¬ 
demption of Christ. 50 Since it was so important to establish 
justification upon the basis of the work of Christ, and since 
consequently the attention was focused upon the cross as a 
judgment of divine justice as the basis on which the Divine 
sentence of justification could be pronounced, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that for Orthodoxy the work of Christ 
practically ended at the cross. Anything that followed was 
but the natural development of what was done there. The 
influence of tradition in fo cusing the attention on the perso n 
of Christ bljn^IeiJP.rqtestant Orthodoxy to the cosmic aspects 
o f^Ch rTs t's wo rk and directed them exciusiveTy^to^the tradi- 

49 Calvin, Institutio, II, 15, 1. 

50 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. SO; Heidegger, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 171. 
Also Hutter, op. cit., p. 101. 
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tional limitations of the Incarnation and Passion. The prob¬ 
lem emerges when we consider the work of Christ in the cosmic 
perspective—Creation to Judgment—of the New Testament 
and try to understand how this bears upon the Orthodox con¬ 
centration upon the cross. 

2. Christ in the Last Judgment 

Orthodoxy was sure that the Last Judgment also represented 
a work of Christ and following tradition it assigned to Him 
the role of Judge. By this work Christ makes public and known 
His divine majesty by the glorious advent of the judgment; 
His~wisdom in separating the good from evil; His goodwill 
toward the pious whom Pie places on His right hand; His 
justice in proclaiming final sentence, which will be recog¬ 
nized by all as most just; and His power by the execution of 
the sentence, in the destruction of the kingdom of Satan and 
death and in establishing His heavenly and eternal kingdom . 51 
Such a list of attributes do not really tell why Christ should 
appear as Judge nor do they relate this work to anything else. 
These attributes could be predicated of God as the Judge. 

The reason why Christ judges was variously expressed. Tur- 
retin said that Christ must be Judge in the visibility of that 
nature in which He was condemned for us. The power of the 
judiciary is common to the Trinity but it will be exercised 
specially through the incarnate Son. Bucan stated that the 
finis of the Last Judgment with respect to Christ is the fulfill¬ 
ment ( complementum ) of His office. Amesius related the 
judicial function to the regal; the power of judging belongs 
to the King . 52 This idea is suggestive and could have led to a 
relationship between the work of Christ in His public ministry 
and in the Judgment. Among the reasons adduced for a gen¬ 
eral universal and public judgment even though a particular 
and private judgment of death has preceded, was that the Last 
Judgment is for the glorification of Christ . 53 

It is clear that in the Orthodox view Christ occupied the 
decisive place in the destiny of all men and in this it was in 
accord with the New Testament and tradition. The realism of 

51 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 220. 

52 F. Turretin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 513; Bucan, op. cit., p. 436; Amesius, 
op. cit., p. 323. 

53 See Schmid, op. cit., p. 146, and cf. Aquinas, Summa, Supplement, 
Q 89, art. 5. 
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the Orthodox understanding of eternal destiny had not yet been 
replaced by an enfeebled conception of the love of God. It ap¬ 
pears implicit that the love of God is only comprehended in 
relation to His purpose of salvation, which salvation is available 
only in Christ. The Last Judgment a tha_^g]orifiction of 
Christ an d the expression of His Ki ngship, as well as the con¬ 
summation ot Jrlis work, suggests the interpretation of the 
Judgment in terms of the categories of goal and purpose which 
find their fulfillment in the eschatological drama, and accord¬ 
ing to which the total view of the work of Christ must be ex¬ 
plained and interpreted. The di fficult y, howeve r, arises in 
trying^to. discoygxiin Orthodox theology an essential^jtnd or- 
gamcor cosmic view which^relates the work ^f “"Christ on the 
crosiTahd His work as Judge. This is in itself the problem of 
t he Christian unders tandin g of histo ry. And in this under¬ 
standing the work of Christ between resurrection and parousia 
occupies a crucial place. A concentration upon the atonement 
and the interpretation of Christ's work after the ascension as a 
“sitting at the right hand of God and making intercession for 
us" leave the impression that in relation to His Church and to 
this present world Christ is merely awaiting in heaven the time 
of His final advent. This impression is heightened by what 
Orthodoxy had to say concerning the Kingship of Christ. For 
it is to the New Testament proclamation of the coming of the 
Kingdom that we must look for an understanding of the work 
of Christ as an organic unity comprising Incarnation, Atone¬ 
ment and Parousia as constituent aspects. 

3. The Kingship of Christ 
(a) The Right Hand of God 

The Kingdom of Christ is heavenly and eternal. Calvin said. 
The Kingdom of God does not yet exist, not for the reason that it 
is not yet accomplished. . . . Already God reigns in the lives of His 
saints whom He guides by His Spirit. . . . But His Kingdom will 
wholly appear when it is fulfilled. And it will be fulfilled when 
the^lory of His majesty is fully disclosed. 64 

Luther's proclamation of the eschatological Kingdom was a 
"^proclamation of both salvation and judgment. His viewjoJ the 
religious meaning of histo ry as the conflict bet ween the King- 
doms of God and Satan demands a consummatio n of histo ry 


54 Calvin, Psychopannychia, 79, 212; quoted by Quistorp, op. cit., p. 90. 
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and a coming in glory. 55 He longed for the end of all strife 
in his ownTday, and for "der Hebe jiingste Tag” There is no 
solution for the tension of history except the eschatological 
solution. 

In Orthodoxy there was a degree of prominence assigned to 
a teleological sense in the Kingship of Christ, but it is difficult 
to relate this to history and especially to the eschatological con¬ 
summation of history. This teleological sense was expressed 
by Heidegger: 

There is a difference between the order of intention and that of 
execution. In the order of intention the Kingship comes first 
as the goal of the mediation. Before all things God gave to the 
Son as King many brethren to be filled with eternal glory; He 
receives the priesthood as means to this end. . . . The order of 
execution is plainly the opposite. There Christ existed first as 
the prophet of righteousness and the herald of salvation; then as 
a priest He offered Himself as a victim to the Father; and lastly 
as King He sat down at God’s right hand . 36 
In spite of this implicit teleological view of the work of Christ, 
in the actual treatment of the Gospels, Orthodoxy did not 
take teleology into consideration. It is of interest to note that 
in this scheme of Heidegger's, the goal of the teleology appears 
to be the sitting at the right hand of God. 

(b) The Problem of History 

Although there seems to be a telelogical element in the 
Kingship of Christ in that His Kingdom is not to be fully 
realized until the end, yet the difficulty remains of relating 
to histoiy the eternal and spiritual Kingship of Christ now 
exercised at the right hand of God. The idea of Christ's King- 
ship is bound to the sessio ad dextra, and the trouble seems to 
be that Orthodoxy interpreted the “sitting” almost literally. 
The relation of this heavenly rule to the earth, the Church, 
and history, is tenuous at best. The embarrassment of Ortho¬ 
doxy here is evidenced in the scholastic distinction of the 
threefold Kingdom: of power over the world, of grace over 
the Church, and of glory over those in the life to come. The 
unity of the New Testament Kingdom of God is lost sight of 
and its entry into history and its “growth” to the Last Day is 
obscured. 


55 See Lilje, op. cit., p. 71, and Pflanz, op. cit., p. 26. 

56 As quoted in Heppe, op. cit., pp. 453, 454. The same scheme is repre¬ 
sented in Schmid, op. cit., p. 376. 
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The Reformed dogmaticians were in a worse position in this 
respect than the Lutherans because of their spatial interpre¬ 
tation of the "right hand of God." The Lutherans at least, in 
their non-spatial view, opened the way for the real presence 
of Christ now in this world and in history, although they did 
not relate this to the idea of the time between Incarnation and 
Parousia as the eschatological age. 57 Nevertheless, their under¬ 
standing of the right hand of God, along with Luther’s concept 
of the Deus absconditus in history and his understanding of 
the role of Satan, afforded the opportunity for the understand¬ 
ing of history. That such an understanding never arose in 
Orthodoxy was due to the fact that history in the modem sense 
had not yet presented itself as a real problem, since they shared 
the Danielic four-kingdom theory and held that the Last 
Judgment and the end of the world were at hand. 5 ** The pre¬ 
vailing view is represented by Hartmann Schedel's Liber chroni- 
carurn of 1493 which comprises a history of mankind from 
Adam and ends with the dance of death and the Last Judgment 
as imminent, although Columbus had discovered America eight 
months previously and Da Gama the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1488. History is in general the sum of individual pilgrim¬ 
ages through this vale of tears to the heavenly city. 69 The fu¬ 
ture was real enough in the sense of the inevitability of death 
or the expectation of the imminent end of the world. The 
biblical contrast between the present and the future age is 
often identified with a metaphysical antithesis between time 
and eternity, the earthly and the heavenly, the bodily and the 
spiritual. In this connection Quistorp remarks that Gerhard 
in his doctrine of the state after death represents the position 
of Calvin rather than that of Luther. Luther was more aware 
of the difference between the biblical anthropology on the one 
hand, which demands renewal of the whole man in the day of 

57 Gerhard, op. cit., Vol. XIX, p. 152: “We deny, that Christ . . . came 
to his Father in the empyreal heaven, in which, residing in a local and 
bodily manner, he is held restrained from being present upon earth in an 
invisible and illocal manner before the day of judgment.*' Quoted by 
Schmid, op. cit., p. 409. 

58 On the result of the importance laid by Luther and Melanchthon on 
the study of the past for a view of history, see Butterfield, Man on His Past 
(1955), p. 45. 

59 See Roland Bainton, Here / Stand, A Life of Martin Luther M910L 

pp. 29, 30. V 7 
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Resurrection, and philosophical dualism on the other, which 
leads to the idea of the immortality of the soul. 00 

Thus realistic and universal eschatology suffered eclipse. This 
state of affairs was not helped by a view of the work of Christ 
which was finished at the cross and a relation of Christ to the 
present age which was confined largely to a spiritual rule or 
influence in the hearts of believers. 61 Christ as the agent of 
God in history is a concept valid, then, only for the public min¬ 
istry and again at the end of history. Although the reign of 
Christ is eternal, the changes in its mode according to the 
economy of salvation are recognized, and the application of 
His kingly power in this age is described as an activity of 
judging. Christ judges the elect on earth by acquitting them 
of their sins, and shielding them from hostility, and He judges 
the godless by temporal punishments and by setting bounds to 
the effectiveness of their godless natures. 62 Such a view tends 
to be individualistic and naive. This individualism finds ex¬ 
pression in the doctrine of the Church where the idea of the 
Body of Christ is interpreted as a figure of unity and as a 
representation of the invisible aspect of the Church. 63 

While previous judgments in history are recognized, they 
are not organically related to the Last Judgment and there is 
no suggestion of a historical process of which such judgments 
are concrete expressions. Luther, under the influence of his 
conviction of the imminent end, had expressed a relation be¬ 
tween the present and the future which sounds similar to some 
modem interpretations. The Last Judgment is already effec¬ 
tive in the present, for the effects of the judgment of wrath, 
although on the one hand called forth by the Fall, are on the 
other hand harbingers of the final judgment. Since basically 
the Last Judgment confirms what is already in fact present, 
Luther related the most severe eschatological expressions of the 
Old Testament with respect to thpr&hs&Irae to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans. 64 Calvin Ce ntered his eschatolog y 
on the general hope of the comm^r"di Chris t which is referred 
e^lusivel^rTo^thel^st Day. But even here t herensnro^d irect 

60 Quistorp, op. cit., pp. 193 and 101. 

61 Cf. Heidegger, op. cit., Vol. n, p. 83. The external manifestations of 
this reign of Christ are the Word and Sacraments. 

62 Heppe, op. cit., p. 483. 

63 Ibid., pp. 662, 665; Schmid, op. cit., pp. 587, 588, 595. 

64 Pinomaa, op. cit., pp. 122, 123. 
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expectat ion of th e endas „there was for Calvin’s 

lorlgmg^s for the redemption to be brought at death. 65 Al¬ 
though he describes this age in the Johannine language of the 
“last hour,” the es chatological drama remains totally future. 
However, out"oFTKe’conviction that this age was the"last7both 
Reformer*^aadI OrfVindr>x theologi ans were concern e d in the 
signTo f the tig^s. Such a concern and desire to interpret these 
Sg^SSe«S :: 1nevery age which regards the end as imminent, 
but the important thing to realize is that the “signs of the 
times” may find many historical manifestations, and still the 
end is not yet. 

A Christian interpretation of history which takes the time 
process seriously must be able to reckon with a real and per¬ 
haps lengthy future in time, and not be confined to an inter¬ 
pretation of the past alone, with the conviction that the now 
of the interpreter is the end . The New Testament writers 
express an intense conviction of the reality of the end, but 
show at the same time a relative indifference to the purely 
chronological question, since they knew that the kairoi are in 
God’s hand. 66 

A view of the unity of the historical process did not find 
expression in Orthodoxy because other theological elements 
overcame and obscured the contingencies of history and made 
difficult a truly personalistic interpretation of God in history. 
The judgments in history other than the Last Judgment were 
related essentially with each other only by means of the doc¬ 
trine of the decrees, but this does not lead to an understanding 
of God in history. Turretin separated his treatment of the 
Last Judgment from that of the other Divine judgments in 
history, such as the destruction of Sodom, the Flood, the plagues 
in Egypt, the extermination of the Canaanites, and the exile. 
He separated it also from any essential relation to the particu¬ 
lar judgment at death. Burmann identified three judgments 
of the human race. The Last Judgment will be the fourth. 67 
Although from the tenth century on, the end of the world 
was imminently expected, yet it remained exactly the end; it 
did not really represent the goal toward which history had been 
moving. A Divine act was awaited which had no organic - 

65 Quistorp, op . cit., p. 111. 

66 The delay of the Parousia did not produce a crisis within the early 
Church which necessitated a complete revision of their message. 

67 F. Turretin, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 512; Burmann, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 619. 
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historical relation to the past but found its relation only verti¬ 
cally in the relation of the decree of God to every event. Its 
historical relation consisted simply in the fact that all indi¬ 
viduals as members of humanity must appear before the Judge. 
The Last Judgment could be retained in a spiritualized and 
individualized eschatology because it, too, was capable of being 
spiritualized and individualized and placed beyond the contin¬ 
gencies of history. And so arose the idea of the Last Judgment 
as a purely mental event and it was indifferent then whether or 
not the world was annihilated or renewed. Such an indifference 
rules out the New Testament concept of newness as applied 
to the eschatological event. The Judgment remains simply as 
a final declaration by God on what is past; it does not in its 
essence represent a mighty transformation into what is essen¬ 
tially new and which comprehends the cosmos in its scope. The 
particular judgment of death was the only point at which 
newness could be introduced. 

The dogmaticians were divi ded o n the que stion of t he a n- 
ni En%£Ton or renew al of the wor ld. The /£u&eranS favored 
annihi lation , although Luther himself had renewal not 

only of form, but also of essence. Gerhard, representing six¬ 
teenth-century Lutheranism, followed Luther here. But sev- 
en£eentji-century Lutheran Orthodoxy upheld_annihila|ion. 68 
ffilvir^^ ^ tKe^hji^h : Js hi^nd^stai^- 

vj frg^of the ren ewPof^^ : the consummation is brought 

abouL bv trag^nutation. notbv destruction , as Luther held. 
The Reformed dogmaticians were undecided on the point. 
Turrcrhi autv>uiiled the question amongThose in which a lati¬ 
tude of opinion might be allowed. 69 In the basic issue of an¬ 
nihilation or renewal, however, the question is not one of in¬ 
difference, since it reveals an understanding of the world and 
its place in the saving purpose of its Creator. The issue repre¬ 
sents the divergence of the spiritualizin g eschatology anc Lbibli- 
cal realis m. The choice is quite crucial in eschatology. 

If we may speak of an Orthodox understanding of history, it 
must be in general restricted to an interest in the history of 
the salvation rif individual „soul. This view was common 
to both Lutheran and Reformed. But in the Reformed sys¬ 
tem 'tEe emphasis on the decrees, especially in the supralap- 
sarian view, was carried through with such logical consistency 


68 See Paul Althaus, Die Letiten Dinge , (5th ed., 1949), p. 350f. 

69 Turretin, op . cit., Vol. Ill, p. 506. 
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that the contingencies of history and of personality were re¬ 
moved in favor of a history of eternal ideas or thoughts of 
God. 70 For Turretin the decrees were imminent and intrinsic 
in God; they were the counsels of God concerning future things 
outside of Himself since, although intrinsic, they had a relation 
to what is outside of God. 71 After asserting that the decree 
brings necessity to future things, Turretin endeavored to re¬ 
tain contingency by ascribing necessity and contingency to 
first and second causes respectively. 72 This scholastic distinc¬ 
tion does not do justice to the personal nature of history nor 
to the biblical concept of kairos. Causality becomes the ruling 
concept and teleology is hard put to maintain itself. On the 
other hand, the infralapsarian views were more amenable to 
the idea of periods of history of differing character. Coccejians 
rejected the decrees in favor of covenants, but their views never¬ 
theless tended to fragmentize history rather than lead to a com¬ 
prehensive view of a total process. 

The spiritualized eschatology, along with the neglect of the 
gospels as a source of theology, tended to obscure the historical 
and cosmic dim exisions~o£~N^^ esrhatolnprv! The 

Kingdom of God was not interpreted in accordance with the 
parables of growth as a heavenly reality which has entered 
into this world in Christ and which “grows” to its consumma¬ 
tion in the Parousia, Resurrection and Last Judgment (the 
harvest). The limiting of the Kingship of the risen Christ 
to a spiritual rule in the souls of believers did not do justice 
to the Christological nature of the Kingdom of God which has 
entered history, according to which the kingly power of Christ 
transforms this world. The total repudiation of the millennial 
idea likewise furthered the separation of the hope of the 
consummation from the process of history and placed the Last 
Judgment completely beyond history. The affirmation that 
all humanity shall be judged represents an idea of a totality of 
individuals, but it does not express the consummation of the 
Kingdom or the perfecting of the Body of Christ in terms of 
a collectivity. 78 

The prominence which the idea of the Last Judgment held 

70 See Dorner, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 33, where he points out that because of 
the doctrine of the simplicity of God, these thoughts became appointments. 

71 Turretin, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 279, also p. 280. 

72 Ibid., pp. 287, 288. 

73 For Calvin's influence on this, see Quistorp, op. cit., pp. 177-181. 
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in Protestant Orthodoxy was due to its traditional use as a 
sanction for piety and ethics. Eschatology had to have its locus 
because the Scriptures spoke so plainly about such events. The 
importance of Orthodoxy here is that in giving Protestant theol¬ 
ogy its definitive form, it largely determined the place and 
problems in eschatology for future theological thought. But 
the Last Things with the exception of death w£re_noj^ really 
necessary Tor Orthodox soteriology nor for their Christologv . 
I he tradition of a spiritualized and individualized eschatology 
displaced the cosmic and realistic soteriology and Christology 
of the New Testament. In this also the authority of Scripture 
was not put to good use for there was no fresh start here on 
the exegetical foundations of eschatology. Because the Last 
Judgment was not necessary for salvatio n, the way was left open 
for a rationalistic individualism which could speak of ethics 
and salvation and even justification without reference to the 
Judgment. In this way man became autonomous and ideas 





Chapter II 


THE TRANSFORMATION IN LATER 
ORTHODOXY, PURITANISM, AND PIETISM 


General Introduction 

A brief survey of the developments in philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy will provide a framework for the specialized discussion 
which follows. The Orthodox systems represented by the 
Formula of Concord in 1577 and the Synod of Dort in 1619 
were in the seventeenth century engaged in encounter with 
the Pietist-Puritan movement and with the emerging rational¬ 
istic humanism. The Synod of Dort already represented a re¬ 
action against the incipient humanism abroad in Holland. 
This humanism expressed itself particularly in the Arminian 
protest against the rigid predestination decree. Puritan in¬ 
fluences from England found ready entrance in Reformed 
circles because the Reformed Church had always stressed the 
practical or ethical side of theology. Lutheran Orthodoxy met 
in the Pietism of Spener and his followers a movement which 
was essentially critical of the Orthodox attitudes to the reli¬ 
gious question while professing adherence to the Orthodox 
theology. Later, in Bengel, Pietism itself produced a worthy 
theologian. It is important to note that in Germany Pietism 
preceded the rise of rationalism and in part prepared the way 
for its success by an aloof attitude to scientific theology. 

Spener published his Pia Desideria in 1675. In the same 
year within the Reformed Church of Switzerland the system 
of Dort was reaffirmed in the Helvetic Consensus Formula 
which was put forth as a means of maintaining church unity 
in the face of divergence of doctrine produced by the inroads 

28 
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of humanism and by Puritan leanings toward unionism. This 
Formula prevailed for about fifty years but was opposed by 
the Swiss triumvirate of John Osterwald, Samuel Werenfels, 
and John Turretin. Osterwald and Turretin were acquainted 
with English Puritans and in sympathy with tolerance move¬ 
ments in England. 

In England rationalistic JDeism and its natural theology, 
which gave birth within the Church to the movement of ra¬ 
tional apologetics, attained dominance in religious life before 
the rise of rationalism in Germany, and prevailed well into the 
eighteenth century. The evangelical awakening under the 
Wesleys, akin in some features to Pietism, was in part a re¬ 
action against rationalism and was successful in overcoming it. 

The growth of rationalism in philosophy interacted with the 
developments in theology. Descartes (1596-1650) enunciated 
the principles of knowledge which were to outlast his philosophy 
as a system. Spinoza (1632-1667) was concerned with the eth¬ 
ical problem and sought to bring his philosophy to bear upon 
it. In Germany, Leibniz (1646-1716) synthesized elements 
from both Descartes and Spinoza and combined with them his 
own original insights. These philosophers were concerned 
with problems which had belonged to the domain of theology. 
By the methods proposed and conclusions reached, they chal¬ 
lenged Orthodoxy in the realm of dogmatics and biblical in¬ 
terpretation. Although Wolff popularized Leibniz's philosophy 
at the expense of its profundity, the popularization became re¬ 
markably influential. Rationalism enter ed the age of the En¬ 
lightenme nt. 

The humanism which since Erasmus had remained alive in 
Holland found protagonists in men like Hugo Grotius, who was 
to influence John Turretin in questions of biblical interpreta- 
tion. Both humanism an d Pi etism de manded a return to 
biblical authority against TH? authority of the confessions. In 
this way andbymeansof The^principles oTmterpr etafion which 
they espoused, Orthodox theologians were influenced in the 
same direction. These philosophical and theological problems 
also engaged the interest of theologians in New England, where 
the new anthropology became a center of vital concern. From 
the point of view of a biblical theology, Jonathan Edward s, as 
the most influential theologian to wrestle" with theseproblems, 
merits consideration in any examination of the history of in¬ 
terpretation of the New Testament eschatology. 
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A. LATER ORTHODOXY AND THE BEGINNING OF 
RATIONALISM 

1. Introduction 

In a more particular way it may be stated that the period 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century and the first part 
of the eighteenth is of great importance for discerning the 
manner in which, proceeding from the Orthodox position, Prot¬ 
estant theology gradually became de-eschatologized. Of special 
significance for this process were those theologians who in¬ 
herited and represented Orthodoxy, but who were at the same 
time influenced by the rising rationalism of their age. In men 
such as John Turretin, Samuel Werenfels, John Stapfer, Israel 
Canz and Jacob Carpov we see at times a conscious struggle 
to adapt the theology of Orthodoxy to the new philosophy. 
And at other times we see in them an unopposed introduction 
of elements from rationalism which were antithetical to the 
Protestant principles of faith and the authority of Scripture. 
The term “Later Orthodoxy’* is admittedly not too auspicious, 
but “rationalistic Orthodoxy” would be unfair and misleading. 
In general the term is applied to Orthodox theologians who 
were the successors of the confessional dogmaticians and who 
were influenced by incipient humanism. They may be de¬ 
fined, historically, as those who in general opposed the Helvetic 
Consensus Formula, and were in sympathy with the theology 
of Saumur and other more liberal tendencies. 

The Cartesian postulates that all conceptions must be doubt¬ 
ed till proved and that proof to be adequate must possess the 
certainty of mathematical demonstration were to have mo¬ 
mentous consequences in philosophy, and then in theology. 
Descartes gave a new impulse to the supremacy of reason, the 
concept of innate ideas, and the lumen naturale . These prin¬ 
ciples provided the foundation for a mechanical interpretation 
of physical nature. Moreover, they restored confidence in the 
immediate evidence of rational knowledge, on the ground that 
it was impossible that God would have created us so that we 
should necessarily err. 1 These principles enhanced the poten¬ 
tialities of a natural theology. The doctrine of innate ideas 
which could not be affected by original sin helped establish 
belief in the autonomy of man. Consequently, original sin 

1 For definitions of these terms and principles, see W. Windelband, 
History of Philosophy, transl. J. H. Tufts (1901), pp. 392, 393. 
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became a major doctrinal battleground in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury between the proponents of rationalistic humanism and 
those of the Reformation anthropology. Furthermore, Des¬ 
cartes ' conviction that rational knowledge was mathematical 
in form led to the introduction of the geometrical method and 
the principles of mechanics into philosophy. This issued in 
the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz^ 

Because of the new relationship demanded between God and 
the world, the idea of a mechanical universe had shattering 
effects on the doctrine of Providence, and ultimately on escha¬ 
tology as well. The methodological principles of mechanics 
excluded spiritual forces as causes of external phenomena and 
also forced teleology to give place. For Spinoza, if God works 
to some end He must desire something which now He lacks. 
This is contrary to any right idea about God. There is no 
room for an activity according to ends, because everything fol¬ 
lows with eternal necessity from the essential nature of God. 2 
The principles of the mechanical view were immensely strength¬ 
ened by the publication of Newton's Principia (1687) and the 
subsequent popular interpretation of that work. 

Leibniz desired to reconcile the mechanical and teleological 
views of the world and thus unite the scientific and religious 
interest of his age. However, his doctrine of the best possible 
world, an idea taken over by Wolff, has affinities with Spinoza 
in that it supports the view that evil is necessary. This idea 
is transparently harmful to moral teleology and at the same 
time would seem to demand a reinterpretation, if not a com¬ 
plete discarding, of traditional eschatology. For the concept 
of “best possible” is developed in relation to creation but not 
with respect to an ultimate purpose represented in Christian 
eschatology. Wolff's mathematical formulation of Leibniz's 
ideas transformed their dynamics into mere mechanics and 
left no room for an active Providence. Between God and the 
world appears a natural law which usurps the functions of 
God relative to the universe which had been upheld by Ortho¬ 
doxy, with the possible exception of creation. 

Although the tendency to demonstrate the truth of religion 
by the power of reason exalted natural theology as the stepping- 
stone to revealed theology, the later Orthodox theologians who 
were sympathetic to this process usually at the same time up- 

2 Spinoza, Ethica, I, Appendix, in Opera quotquot reperta sunt , recog* 
noverunt J. van Vloten et J. P. N. Lund, 4 vols. (1914), Vol. 1. 
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held the doctrine of the authority of Scripture. It is their 
honest conviction that all their views are given by Scripture, 
in spite of all they owe to rationalism. There is in fact a lack 
of practice of that exegetical procedure which they demanded 
over against the authority of confessions and symbols. This is 
seen clearly in their eschatology. A mixture appears of Ortho¬ 
dox doctrine, rationalistic content, and the influences of Pie¬ 
tism. Wolffs philosophy was regarded favorably because it 
sought to provide a stability to theology by proving its possi¬ 
bility, that is, its freedom from internal contradictions. This 
positive purpose behind later Orthodoxy's use of philosophy 
must not be overlooked. Nevertheless, a further compromise 
over against the earlier position is seen in the different attitude 
to revelation. Whereas Orthodoxy and its later developments 
both held to the necessity of revelation for the way of salva¬ 
tion, later Orthodoxy held that revelation could be proved to 
be rational. 

The following discussion commences with the doctrine of 
Scripture, which departs from the confessional Orthodox view 
in certain important respects, and from this to the influence 
of natural theology upon the actual use of Scripture with par¬ 
ticular reference to the principles upon which this natural 
theology was established and justified. This leads to the con¬ 
sideration of the place and content of eschatology in the light 
of the above, and also to the theological relationships eschatology 
sustained to soteriology and Christology. This period of Prot¬ 
estant theology is too often overlooked without due regard to 
the importance of the transformations which here were be¬ 
ginning to take place. Consequently, the sources themselves 
must be utilized. General histories of doctrine do not examine 
the methodological questions with sufficient thoroughness. In¬ 
direct support is given to the importance of the problem by 
C. W. Fliigge when he expresses wonder how the Church doc¬ 
trine of the Last Judgment had survived for so long, since it 
opposes all the other doctrines of Christianity. 8 

2. The Doctrine and Use of Scripture 

The structure of later Orthodoxy claimed for itself the foun¬ 
dation of sola Scriptura, and the authority of Scripture was 
strongly upheld, although on different grounds than the in- 

3 C. W. Fliigge, Geschtchte des Glaubens an Unsterblichkeit , Auferstehung, 
Gericht und Vergeltung, 3 vols. (1794-1800), Vol. Ill, part II, p. 384. 
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spiration theory. But the use of Scripture and hermeneutics 
also underwent change. Rationalism in its opposition to the 
authority of the theological systenTRad turned^attention to the 
Bible as a historical book in order to see if primitive Chris- 
fiaSItylvasTreaByTETlame as the prevailing dogmatics. Thus 
interest was renewed in the original languages and in the in¬ 
dividuality of the New Testament writers. These develop¬ 
ments opened the way for a possible resurgence of a truly exe- 
getical theology. A serious application of Scripture by later 
Orthodox theologians on the basis of their hermeneutical prin¬ 
ciples should have prevented some of the rationalization of 
theology in the name of the authority of Scripture. 

In 1728 John Turretin wrote his De sacrae scripturae inter- 
pretandae Methodo in which he called for a grammatical and 
historical approach to the exegesis of Scripture. Samuel Weren- 
fels propounded the same views in several discourses. 4 In 
these writings of both men, the authority of Scripture was 
expressly declared—“Protestants know no other rule of faith 
than Scripture.” 5 Turretin argued that nothing is more im¬ 
portant than this matter of how to interpret Scripture; that 
all controversies can be reduced to the question of under¬ 
standing it and that the only thing to be asked by theologians 
after all is “what does the sacred scripture teach?” 6 

Scripture is not to be interpreted according to the rule of 
the dogmatic system; rather, its authority demands that it be 
allowed to speak for itself. In order to accomplish this end, 
historical and grammatical principles must be applied. The 
right understanding of Scripture is necessary because theology 
is doctrine which is contained in Scripture. 7 As to method, 
Turretin observed that in general the way of interpreting 
Scripture is not different from that of other books with respect 
to grammatical principles and their application and historical 
considerations such as the purpose of the author and the 

4 In J. A. Turretin, Opera Omnia (1774-1776), Vol. II; Samuel Weren- 
fels, “Dissertatio de Scopo, quern S. Scripturae Interpres sibi proponere 
debet” and “Lectiones Hermeneulicae, sive de arte interpretandi Scripturam 
sacram” in Opuscula Theologica, Philosophica et Philologica, 2 vols. in 1 
(17S9), Vols. I and II respectively. 

5 J. A. Turretin, Cogitationes et Dissertationes Theologicae, in Opera 
Omnia, Vol. I, LII, p. 7. 

6 J. A. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. II, p. 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 80. 
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readers whom he has in mind. 8 Alongside the demand to ap¬ 
ply historical and grammatical principles, however, a basically 
rationalistic attitude to the idea of revelation is observable. Dis¬ 
cussing the argument that many things are revealed in Scripture 
which are above us and about which we have no idea, Turretin 
argued that God cannot reveal anything without giving con¬ 
cepts with which to express it, for “to reveal” and “to com¬ 
municate ideas” are one and the same thing. Since revelation 
may have to do with some things which are made known ade¬ 
quately and perfectly, and others which are made known in¬ 
adequately and imperfectly, our apprehension is relative to 
these things of the same kind, either perfect or imperfect. The 
measure of revelation is the measure of faith. But on the 
basis of the argument faith appears to be strongly noetic in 
character. 9 

Although Wolff had tried to maintain the priority of Scrip¬ 
ture over against natural theology the actual result was the 
reverse. To say that those things which are taught in Scripture 
concerning God are able to be demonstrated by the principles 
of reason leads to the conclusion that “Scripture is for the as¬ 
sistance of natural theology,” but only in the sense that Scrip¬ 
ture does not really teach anything which is beyond the scope 
of natural theology and the powers of reason. 10 For the au¬ 
thority of Scripture, whatever is at this time the exact meaning 
of this term, no longer depends exclusively upon a theory of 
inspiration. It is upheld also by natural theology and is thus 
ultimately dependent upon the evidence of reason. Natural 
theology serves the proof of the divinity of Scripture. 11 

With the theologians who embraced the new philosophy the 


8 See ibid., pp. 81, 82, for a list of his propositions for interpretation. 

9 Ibid., p. 84; ". . . revelare enim & ideas tradat sunt unum & idem; sed 
aliquid potest duplici modo revelari vel adaequate & perfecte, vel inadaequate 
& imperfecte; igitur sive aliquid adaequate doceatur vel inadaequate, pio- 
fecto semper revelationi adhaerendum est . . . revelationis mensura fidei 
mensura esse debet, non plus, non minus, de rebus divinis credere debemus, 
quam Deus revelavit; plane ut in aliis libris, in quibus res novae & inauditae 
traduntur; . . .” 

For the application of his principles to the interpretation of parables, 
see ibid., p. 87. 

10 Christian Wolff, Theologia Naturalis, 2 vols. (1736-1737), Vol. I, 
pp. 22, 23. 

11 Ibid., pp. 19, 20. Fliigge points out the similarity in use of Scripture 
between the Wolffian school and the Orthodox use according to dogmatic 
hypotheses; op. cit., p. 280. 
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authority of Scripture was subordinated to the principle of 
“sufficient reason” which was often applied to defend this au¬ 
thority. To Canz, who labored mightily to achieve the estab¬ 
lishment of the traditional Lutheran dogmatics on the founda¬ 
tion of the rationalistic philosophy, the dangers of this method 
appeared not to exist. On the basis of the axiom nihil fiat sine 
sufficienti ratione, Scripture could contain no contradictions 
and the principle dogma of the new philosophy was that the 
truth of philosophy could not be contrary to the truth of theol¬ 
ogy since both proceeded from the same Author. 12 The way 
out of the abundance of bad interpretations of Scripture and 
theological perplexities was to apply the principle of sufficient 
reason. 13 

This harmony conceived to exist between reason and revela¬ 
tion represented a basic departure from the attitude of the 
Reformers on the relation of God to the world, and it inevi¬ 
tably led to the question, later developed and answered by 
Lessing and Kant, why revelation should at all occur. For 
the Reformers, the Bible revealed supernatural things and the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit gave an intuitive knowledge of 
the message of Scripture and also grace to accept what God 
offers man in the Gospel. Under the influence of the begin¬ 
nings of rationalism, however, this testimony was interpreted 
in a more mechanical way. The meanings of words could be 
grasped by anyone who possessed a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek. The understanding of the sense of Scripture by the 
application of the laws of hermeneutics was almost identified 
as the testimony of the Spirit. For Stapfer the sense of Scrip¬ 
ture was that understanding which the Holy Spirit was able 
to produce in the minds of readers and hearers by means of 
words. Consequently the knowledge and use of Hebrew and 
Greek were necessary in biblical interpretation. There was 
here a fusion of older and newer views in which, however, the 
idea of the testimony of the Spirit tended toward the idea of 
(grammatical and logical) demonstration. 14 

These theologians sought to discover a method which would 
allow the Bible to speak for itself, for they were aware of the 

12 Israel Canz, Philosophiae Leibnitianae et Wolffianae Usus in Theologia 
per praecipua Fidei Capita, editio nova (1749), pp. 316, 326. 

13 Ibid., p. 337. 

14 J. F. Stapfer, Institutions Theologiae Polemicae universae, 5 vols., editio 
secunda (1750-1752), Vol. I, pp. 4, 6. 
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usual results of the method of dogmatic exegesis. Werenfels 
deplored the fact that in the Bible the Thomists find the defi¬ 
nitions of the Angelic Doctor, the Scotists find the fine points 
of Scotus, while the Cartesians are able to discover the entire 
Cartesian world. 15 To the end that Scripture may indeed speak 
for itself, Werenfels proposed five canons of interpretation: 
1. Scripture cannot have any intention which was not that of 
its authors. 2. It cannot intend anything in what was written 
which would not be meaningful to the persons to whom it was 
written. 3. When Scripture refutes adversaries, it cannot be 
made to bear any meaning by us which would not have been 
meaningful to those whom it refutes. 4. Scripture did not in¬ 
tend anything concerning the matters it considers which is 
completely foreign to those matters. 5. Scripture cannot have 
intended anything foreign to the times and places in which 
it was written. 16 In light of the common practice of reading 
the dogmatic systems in and out of Scripture, these canons ap¬ 
pear justifiable and reasonable. But taken by themselves, al¬ 
though they embody necessary considerations, they could lead 
to a purely historical interpretation if applied with rigorous 
logic and consistency. Dogmatic exegesis in Orthodoxy at 
least agreed in principle with the Protestant view of the in¬ 
strumental nature of the Bible; that through it God speaks 
His Word to us in our situation and our need. The proponents 
of the grammatical-historical method would argue that this, too, 
was their motive, that only as Scripture is liberated from the 
control of the system can it truly speak to us in perspicuous 
terms. In the name of this perspicuity, Osterwald rejected the 
Scholastic method and termed it the pest of theology and re¬ 
ligion. 17 But the rationalism lurking in the new method 
was destined to take over the meaning of “historical exegesis” 
and to lose any sense of the transcendence above the purely 
rational of the things whereof Scripture speaks. The Puritan 
element, represented, for example, in Osterwald, stressed the 
need to appropriate the biblical message. Right interpretation 
required as a prerequisite “a pious and humble mind, which 
desireth to know the will of God only, acquieseth in it when 

15 Werenfels, op. tit., Vol. I, p. 349 and see p. 360. Cf. also his famous 
dictum: “Hie liber est, in quo sua quaerit dogmata quisque, Invenit, et iter- 
um dogmata quisque sua.” (quoted in Torm. op. tit., p. 211). 

16 Ibid., Vol. H, pp. 346-349. A summary is given above. 

17 Osterwald, op. tit., p. 44. 
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it is known and is willing to obey it, both in faith and 
manners.” 18 In his treatise on the sources of corruption, 
Osterwald argued that corruption has arisen from the religion 
of dogmatism, not from piety and holiness. 19 

The Puritan in Osterwald also demanded a reading of Scrip¬ 
ture by the common man and in this Turretin, Werenfels and 
Stapfer agreed. Scripture is for the ordinary person because 
it is perspicuous in the doctrine pertaining to salvation. The 
Bible is not only for doctors of theology because its language 
did not come from them, nor from grammarians, but from the 
common people. 20 Although these attitudes reflect a protest 
against the Aristotelian method in theology, nevertheless, the 
important fact about this generation of “Orthodox” theologians 
is that in spite of this protest against the method, Aristotelian- 
ism provided much of the content of their theology notwith¬ 
standing their call for a return to exegesis and the authority 
of Scripture. Rationalism’s rediscovery of the wisdom and 
glory of the classical writers had its effects also upon theology 
in a new emphasis on the humanity and individuality of the 
biblical writers. This “humanity” was often opposed to the 
subtleties of the modem doctors and in this way the perspi¬ 
cuity of Scripture was endued with new efficiency. John Tur¬ 
retin argued that piety is of more use to the perspicuity of 
Scripture than is erudition. Theology is nothing else than 
religion itself; it is not only a word about God, but also the 
word 0 / God. Because of this, not the Fathers, nor the Coun¬ 
cils, nor any other private or public writings are its true 
source, but the Word of God (Scripture) alone. 21 Turretin, 
in sympathy with the views expressed by Werenfels, was sar¬ 
castic of the Orthodox axiom, Theologiam Symbolicam non 
esse argumentativam. 22 

An important development for the use of Scripture was the 
distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental articles 


18 Ibid., p. 79. 

19 Osterwald, Traitd des sources de la corruption (Amsterdam: 1700). 
See Alexander Schweizer, Die protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Ent- 
wicklung innerhalb der Reformirten Kirche, 2 vols. (1854-1856),'Vol. II, 
p. 776; also W. Gass, Geschichte der protestantischen Dogmatik in ihrer 
Zusammenhang mit der Theologie iiberhaupt, 4 vols. in 2 (1854-1867), 
Vol. Ill, p. 279f. 

20 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. II, p. 94. 

21 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 7 and 23. 

22 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 50 and 88. 
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of faith. This distinction was related to the broader one of 
natural and positive law as it had been developed by Grotius. 
As Schweizer observes, we have now in the academy at Geneva 
a view represented a hundred years earlier by Arminius; the 
reduction of dogmatics to the practically useful articles. 23 The 
distinction obviously weakened the authority of the Confes¬ 
sions. Moreover, the introduction of the element of sub¬ 
jectivity behind this distinction represented a weakening of 
the idea of an objective authority residing in the Bible, even 
though this was not the intent of those who upheld the distinc¬ 
tion. The subjectivism appeared when a fundamental article 
was defined as one necessary to eternal salvation even though 
these articles were declared to be different for different people 
depending upon the measure of revelation granted them and 
upon the variety of their circumstances. John Turretin, who 
treated this concept at great length in his Brevis et Pacifica de 
Articulis Pundamentalibus Disquisitio, said that since the 
purpose of religion is not to exercise our ingenuity and mem¬ 
ory but to awaken reverence and love for God in our souls, 
the truths that most greatly aid this purpose are the most 
important for faith. 24 In his Cogitationes et Dissertationes he 
related these more specifically to the salvation and atonement 
of Christ, yet proceeded to mention that the fundamental 
articles are not the same for everyone. 25 The biblical basis for 
the distinction was found in I Corinthians 3:10-12, where the 
gold, silver and precious stones represent the fundamental 
articles and will abide the fiery trial of the Last Judgment, 
whereas the wood, hay and stubble will be burnt up. 26 

Turretin rejected both the analogy of faith and the Apostles’ 
Creed as distinguishing marks of fundamental versus non¬ 
fundamental articles. The distinction is, however, not frivo¬ 
lous but serious. Although the lumen naturale can say a few 
things on the subject, the final truth is brought by revelation 
because it teaches what is necessary for salvation and what 
must be believed under threat of damnation. The only source 

23 Alex. Schweizer, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 787. 

24 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. Ill, p. 14. This work was translated 
into English in 1720. 

25 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 15. 

26 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 15. Stapfer employs the same argument, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 520. 
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for this revelation is the Bible. 27 Nevertheless the Melanch- 
thonian principle is applied to the fundamental articles in that 
everything which can be deduced logically and necessarily from 
them is also to be given the status of the fundamental articles. 28 
In fact the high demand placed upon the idea of perspicuity 
in connection with these articles and the element of subjectivism 
left the way open for the interpretation of Scripture according 
to the principle of universal reason. For according to the 
method applied, that which is most “obvious’* in Scripture is 
most likely to belong within the category of fundamentals. At 
the same time, all the “obvious” material in religion was the 
property of rationalistic natural theology. 

In Stapfer’s view the fundamental articles might be either 
of reason or of revelation. Both are necessary, and because of 
this, he rejected the articles of Herbert of Cherbury since they 
were based solely on natural theology. Cherbury had set aside 
the older insoluble conflict between faith and reason by reject¬ 
ing the nominalistic view on the impossibility of the knowledge 
of transcendent truths and by rejecting the idea of revelation 
as an assistance for those truths which are beyond nature. Rather, 
religious-moral truth was to be established by means of reason 
alone. In this way reason attained to autonomy over against 
revelation. 29 It is interesting to note, however, that these arti¬ 
cles of Cherbury contain a statement on a future life with re¬ 
wards and punishments. There is no reference anywhere in 
the articles to Christ since this would be to intrude a historical 
factor into what is essentially purely rational. Stapfer’s list 
of articles based on natural theology similarly avoided history 
although he spoke of the actions of God expressed as Providence. 
The eschatology of his list is simply the immortality of the 
soul. 80 

The fundamental articles of revealed religion are derived 
according to the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion. Natural religion is based on the idea of God as the 
first cause of all things and the resultant obligation of man to 
direct his actions to God's glory; revealed religion, however, 

27 J. Turretin, ibid., p. 43; on the lumen naturale, see p. 20; and on the 
Analogy of Faith and the Apostles’ Creed, pp. 17-19. 

28 Ibid., p. 20. 

29 See Wilhelm Dilthey, “Autonomie des Denkens im 17. Jahrhundert " 
in Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. II, p. 248. 

30 Stapfer quotes Cherbury’s articles in op. cit., p. 521. His own articles 
of natural theology may be found on pp. 542, 543. 
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arises out of man's need and state as a sinner and the resultant 
need for him to glorify the Saviour and to subsume his motives 
under the conditions of the covenant of grace. It follows that 
the fundamental articles of revealed religion are related to 
Christ because He as the one and perfect Saviour is to be 
acknowledged and received by man the sinner. 31 These articles 
are stated in traditional forms and headings of dogmatics. 
Eschatology is included again as the concept of a future life. 
Here it is related to Christ because apart from Him there is 
no other way to salvation and therefore the idea of a future 
life is essential. 82 It is doubtful, however, that this manner of 
expressing it corresponds to a thoroughly Christocentric view 
of life after death. 

Although John Turretin and Stapfer agreed that Scripture 
is the only source for fundamental articles, this did not result 
in a fresh exegetical approach nor the development of a truly 
biblical theology. Instead, attention was often directed to dis¬ 
cussion of points of agreement and disagreement between vari¬ 
ous branches of Protestantism with the result that the theo¬ 
logical problems they had inherited were not given the recon¬ 
sideration they demanded, even within areas of agreement. 
Instead of applying their biblical principles to the problems, 
their energies were spent in synthesizing the rationalistic ideas 
of the new natural theology with the older Orthodox dog¬ 
matics. The curious mixture which resulted is especially clear 
in eschatology, where we find side by side the traditional Last 
Things and the new eschatology of rationalism expressed in 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. This doctrine of 
course claimed the support of the authority of Scripture and of 
reason. But once the doctrine was firmly established by rea¬ 
son, 33 what Scripture said on eschatology was only supplemen¬ 
tary. Scripture was useful for evidence, but did not bring any¬ 
thing new to the discussion. 

That the doctrine of immortality could have so easily entered 
the eschatology of later Orthodoxy and gradually taken over 
the entire content of eschatology by the end of the eighteenth 

31 Ibid., p. 544. 

32 Ibid., p. 547. 

33 This reason is still primarily that of the seventeenth century, the 
region of eternal truths which are common to both the human and the 
Divine minds. On this cf. Cassirer, Die Philosophic der Aufkldrung ( Grund - 
riss der philosophischen Wissenschaften, 1932), p. 15. 
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century supports the conclusion already reached: that escha¬ 
tology was not theologically integrated in Orthodox theology 
and could be simply transformed without apparent damage to 
what was conceived to be the essence of the Christian faith. It 
also demonstrates that in spite of the profession of the au¬ 
thority of Scripture and the desire for an exegesis which would 
allow the Bible to speak for itself, philosophy assumed a con¬ 
trolling interest in the direction and development of theology, 
not merely as a form, but as a source. 

3. Natural Theology 

Since natural theology was assumed to be a necessary founda¬ 
tion and complement to revealed theology it is necessary to 
examine the principles upon which natural theology was based 
and the content it came to assume. It is also necessary to es¬ 
tablish the relation conceived to exist between natural and 
revealed theology in the light of the principle of the authority 
of Scripture. According to Wolff, natural theology had to do 
with principles of ontology, cosmology and psychology. 34 It 
was exactly in these fields of knowledge that the greatest inva¬ 
sions were made into the whole body of Christian theology. 
Canz argued for the essential harmony of reason and revelation, 
applying the definition of Leibniz that, “Ratio est veritatus 
nexus,” and maintaining that since the axioms of reason are 
supported by the authority of God, they can be applied to 
arguments in revealed theology (argumenta sacra) , 35 Grace 
was itself interpreted in terms of this reason whether it be 
prevenient grace or that concerning the testimony of the Spirit. 30 

The new confidence in reason was but one aspect of the more 
general transformation in anthropology. Canz and Carpov 
might have used the doctrine of original sin as a warning against 
a too autonomous use of reason in theology, but in fact philo¬ 
sophical reason was raised from the role of servant to that of 
partner. 37 John Turretin, holding that theology is contained 
in the two books of Nature and of Scripture, defined the task 
of theology to be the explication of these and inferred thereby 
that nothing essentially different is necessary in the way of 

34 Wolff, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 13. 

35 Canz, op. cit., p. 47. Also, pp. 29, 30. 

36 Ibid., p. 34, “Haec est gratia praeveniens. Est enim ratio collustrata nil 
aliud, quam, perspidentia nexus inter veritates revelatas.” 

37 See Gass, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 168, 169. 
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personal qualifications for the theologian to work successfully 
on both natural and revealed theology. 88 The customary argu¬ 
ment is that since God is the author of reason and also of 
revelation, then revelation cannot possibly teach anything con¬ 
trary to reason. With Salomon van Til, natural theology was 
the doctrine concerning divine things in which clear reason 
serves as the touch-stone to distinguish the certain from the 
uncertain and the true from the false. 89 Reason is now deemed 
particularly capable of grasping the doctrine of God. Natural 
theology everywhere moved away from any concept of Deus 
absconditus and carried revealed theology with it. The knowl¬ 
edge of the Divine attributes given by natural theology was 
almost staggering and raised at once the suspicion that reve¬ 
lation was perhaps not so indispensable to a right knowledge 
of God as Christians had supposed. 40 And since philosophy 
provided the tools for demonstration, it was considered to 
be of the greatest usefulness in theology, whether natural or 
revealed. 41 Natural theology was a declaration of confidence 
in the powers of human reason and represented a most im¬ 
portant shift in anthropology over against the Reformation 
view. This shift had far-reaching effects upon eschatology and 
the idea of Judgment. 

Although Stapfer strenuously upheld the dependence of man 
upon God, he did it by means of the geometrical method. 42 
Such arguments could be safely made within the still-existing 
framework of the Orthodox view of man, but the definition of 
man's obligation to God was now made the subject matter of 
natural religion. Not far behind in the rising rationalistic 
humanism was implicit the Kantian dictum which unites this 
natural obligation with the ability to fulfill it. And when 
Canz positively affirmed the benefits of the new philosophy for 
the religious understanding of man, he related this to the 
doctrine of immortality. And this doctrine was part of anthro¬ 
pology, not eschatology. Thus it received its grounding apart 
from any need to consider the biblical view of eschatology. 

38 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. I, pp. 3, 4. ‘Mysteries/ once given by 
revelation, are conformable to reason. 

39 Salomon van Til, Theologiae utriusque Compendium cum Naturalis, 
turn Revelatae (1719), p. 2. On the common notions, see p. 8. 

40 See Jacob Carpov’s list of these attributes in his Theologia Revelata 
Dogmatica, 4 vols. (1737-1765), Vol. I, pp. 3, 4. 

41 Stapfer argues in this way, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 1, 3. 

42 Ibid., p. 182. 
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The Greek distinction of soul and body occupied almost the 
position of an axiom in Protestant theology at this time. 

Although the Orthodox view of Providence was still defended, 
Nature assumed an independent existence under the rule of 
natural law and in accordance with the principles of the 
Cartesian mechanics. Stapfer’s way of defining Nature and 
its dependence upon God appeared to be the addition of tra¬ 
ditional Christian views to the Cartesian universe. If these 
views were taken away, this universe would not essentially alter 
and it would even appear that its existence was not threatened 
by the removal of the postulate of a personal Creator. 43 

Except for the idea of a future life, then, natural theology 
did not directly deal with the matter of eschatology. But the 
way in which it approached its basic subjects, the doctrines of 
God and man, and the positive and optimistic manner in which 
reason affirmed these doctrines, indicates a new understanding 
of the nature of man and of the relations existing between God 
and man and between God and the universe. The new capa¬ 
bility of reason and the new relationships conceived were to 
undermine the traditional views of the relationship of God and 
the world which were integral to the doctrines of Providence 
and the idea of the Last Judgment. At the same time the 
authority of Scripture was weakened in that the content of 
revealed theology was also to be conformed to reason since God 
was the author of both. The basic error in this view was the 
idea that the innate ideas were unaffected by original sin and 
therefore equal to the thoughts of God Himself. 

4. Eschatology in Later Orthodoxy 
(a) The Doctrine of Immortality 

Nowhere were the crosscurrents of the new rationalism and 
the older confessional Orthodoxy in more obvious confusion 
and contradiction than in the eschatology of theologians whose 
heritage was Orthodoxy and who sought to make it agreeable 

43 Ibid., p. 197; “Vis activa corporum, unde actiones eorum pendent, vo- 
catur Natura; ut adeo Natura Universi sit aggregatum omnium viriuiu 
motricium, quae corporibus in Mundo existentibus simul insunt; cum vero 
Deus totum hoc Universum cum omnibus ejus elementis ex nihilo produxerit, 
etiam simul Naturae ordo ab ipso constitutes est: E. Deus est Autor Naturae." 
Also, pp. 176, 177, “Hoc Universum est Ens contingens adeoque rationem 
sufficientem existentae suae non in se habet, nec propria virtute existit: 
Ergo Existentiam suam habet ab alio fc quidem a Deo.” For his definitions 
of Conservatio, concursus and Gubernatio, ibid., p. 205. 
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to the new theology based upon reason. This confusion was 
largely the consequence of a lack of an effective exegetical 
foundation in eschatology. The theological weaknesses in 
Orthodox eschatology and its lack of theological integration 
remained and were not overcome. The lack of any advance 
in the problems of Christology seems to indicate that already 
the center in theology was shifting toward anthropology, and 
this conclusion is supported by the inordinate attention devoted 
to the natural theology of reason. 

All religion, Christian and otherwise, and the New Testament 
age itself, was subject to the superficial principle of universal 
reason. It is characteristic that the classical writers, particularly 
Cicero and Seneca, were used in support of Christian doctrines. 
In an uncritical way the Greek view of man was assumed to be 
identical with the biblical view. The individualistic and spir¬ 
itualized eschatology, inherited by Orthodoxy from medieval 
eschatology as it had been formed by the spirit of Greek philos¬ 
ophy by way of Gnosticism, formed the pathway along which 
eschatology proceeded towards rationalistic individualism. In 
this process the cosmic and realistic biblical eschatology became 
even further obscured. For under the influence of philosophical 
dualism, eschatology itself became anthropocentric to an even 
greater degree than in confessional Orthodoxy. Jnkter Ortho¬ 
doxy the immprtality^of- the soul, which was destined 
"fomf the cardinal eschatological doctrine, had not yet com pletely 
r eplaced the traditional Last Th ings, but these were not assigned 
£Ke prominence they enjoye3TTn the Orthodox system. The 
focus was upon the proofs for natural immortality and the in¬ 
terpretation of the end of man in its light. 

In spite of the influence of Spinoza, theology was kept alive 
in later Orthodoxy by the influence of Leibniz and Wolff. Thus 
Stapfer, against Spinoza's rejection of teleology, argued for the 
necessity of a finis for the work of God which in turn necessarily 
requires a state of consummation in which man occupies a 
central role, because God can only truly manifest His glory 
through the rational creatures. 44 This can only be done when 
man exists in a state in which he can show forth the divine 
attributes. In this world and present life it is impossible and 
therefore there must come about a state of consummate perfec¬ 
tion for man. This idea provided the general framework in 

44 Ibid., p. 399. This idea is discussed also following his treatment of 
sanctification. 
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which the doctrine of immortality occupied the central place. 
It also constitutes the reason why this doctrine became so 
significant. 

Many of the arguments adduced for the immortality of the 
soul are so weak as to leave the impression that the doctrine 
was chiefly accepted on the authority of a rising optimism 
concerning man. John Turretin was entirely Greek and non- 
biblical when he argued that the soul differs as much from the 
body as doubt from a triangle, and as proof from a sphere. 
He concluded, therefore, that when the body is killed the soul 
is not destroyed. The remarkable fact is, however, that Turre¬ 
tin was convinced that this doctrine is established most firmly 
only in Christianity. The superiority of Christianity consists 
in the fact that by means of it life and immortality come forth 
into the light. 45 This opinion, which was parallel to the 
thought of Leibniz, was protected as it were by Turretin's Orth¬ 
odox views on eternal destiny. But in this way the idea of 
future life was left open to a philosophical view which rejects 
the biblical views on eternal destiny. And alongside of this 
priority assigned to Christianity, Turretin believed that natural 
light has much to teach concerning immortality and that in 
fact immortality of the soul and the future life form the head 
of natural theology. 46 The arguments from natural light in¬ 
clude those from human nature, from the nature and virtues 
of God, from the love God has for Himself and for His own, 
from principles of justice and injustice, from conscience, the 
superiority, faculties and gifts of the mind (here he rested on 
Cicero and Seneca), and from the innate desire in all men for 
immortality and felicity. 

The corollary of the doctrine of immortality was the philo¬ 
sophical depreciation of the body and, indeed, of matter in 
general. This denoted a fundamental attitude to the world 
which is not entirely in keeping with the biblical view. This 
attitude, as we have seen already in the case of confessional 
Orthodoxy, was of decisive importance for the determination 
of eschatology. Werenfels in his Dialogus de Animae Immor- 
talitate said that when the fabric of the body is destroyed, it is 

45 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. I, p. 16. 

46 See his “de Animorum Immortalitate, et Vita Futura, Juxta Lumen 
Naturale in Opera Omnia, Vol. I, p. 195. That he predicates this as 
the head of natural theology represents a shift from confessional Orthodoxy, 
where the Last Things were described as the capstone or complement of 
all theology. 
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dissolved and divided in parts into the earth, eaten by worms, 
used as nourishment for plants, taken away by birds and scat¬ 
tered in the air. 47 This colorful description is not scientific 
observation, but a philosophical conclusion associated with the 
Cartesian idea of extension as one of the prime qualities of 
matter. Canz argued in his anthropology that the new philoso¬ 
phy was particularly useful in properly distinguishing soul and 
body and was a powerful weapon against the materialists [sic]. 
It would go badly with religion he said, if the conditions of 
existence of the body were also true of the soul, for then ex¬ 
tinction would be the end with no further hope of life. 48 The 
fact that this doctrine is part of anthropology indicates the 
tendency toward a secularized eschatology in which the end of 
man becomes the natural extension or realization of what he 
essentially is now, and the Last Things considered as a divine 
act of God are entirely neglected. 

Although Stapfer devoted close attention to the proofs of 
the immortality of the soul, he endeavored to subordinate them 
to the authority of Scripture. This means simply that Scrip¬ 
ture has the doctrine in a very perspicuous form. The doctrine 
itself remains the same, whether from natural theology or from 
Scripture, so that the way is open for those who reject the 
authority of Scripture in any form still to retain belief in im¬ 
mortality of the soul on a purely naturalistic and philosophical 
basis. Stapfer’s method in this argument was to use the state¬ 
ments of Scripture on immortality as a means of inducing faith 
in what Scripture teaches on the part of those who reject its 
authority. He felt that since they believed in immortality 
they must be convinced when they heard the declarations of 
the Bible on this doctrine. 49 In this method, however, the 
Christocentric character of the biblical view of future life is 
surrendered. The demonstration proceeds in fact from the 
nature of the soul itself as an Ens simplex and from its self- 
consciousness which cannot be affirmed of matter, and hence, 
not of the body. These arguments are not designed to lead to 
the Christocentric eschatology of the New Testament. 

47 Werenfels, op. cit,, Vol. H, p. 180. 

48 Canz, op, cit, p. 372. He adduces quotations from Leibniz to this 
effect. CL Stapfer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 471. 

49 Stapfer, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 183. On the Ens simplex, see p. 190, and 
on the self-consciousness of the soul, p. 191. Also, pp. 185, 186 on the 
difference between 4 thought' as applied to matter and to the soul. 
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The real problem arises when we observe that this doctrine, 
based upon such arguments, was accompanied theologically by 
the traditional Orthodox view concerning eternal destiny. In 
particular, the reality of eternal damnation which was such an 
important concomitant in the Orthodox view of the Last 
Judgment was most strenuously maintained. It appears that 
these theologians on the whole held to the Orthodox view of 
the Last Judgment, as a sanction for ethics. But in the aware¬ 
ness that this view was already losing ground, they sought to 
use the doctrine of immortality as a sanction. In this way it 
was still possible to ground morality upon considerations of 
the future life. This idea was intimated by Stapfer when he 
argued that since the soul remains after death in that state 
naturally consequent upon its present state, so also it will 
remain in a state morally consequent upon its moral state in 
this life. 50 And he explicitly supported the above conclusion 
when he said that no words are able to express what the future 
state of society would become if faith in the immortality of the 
soul were to disappear from the mind of man. 51 In confes¬ 
sional Orthodoxy such statements were made concerning the 
Last Judgment. The surrender to philosophical dualism in 
this important respect took the place of an attack upon the 
exegetical problems bequeathed on the relations of the Last 
Judgment to the rest of the body of divinity. Through this 
surrender later Orthodoxy gave up its Christian birthright and 
prepared the way for that later famous formula, “God, freedom 
and immortality,” in which the sanction was transferred from 
without man to man himself. 

When the doctrine of immortality prevailed, deaths received 
a dded significance as kn^selratologi^ and *Tn^effect the 

Last"] udgment was rendered superfluous/ The benefits of the 
eternal state were brought out of the future after the Last 
Judgment into the future consequent upon the believer's 
death. 52 This in turn raised the problem of the place and 
need of the doctrine of Resurrection as an element of the escha¬ 
tological end. If the common doctrine of immortality was 
assumed to be equivalent to the idea of Resurrection then the 
New Testament views were seriously misinterpreted. On the 
other hand, if a difference was somehow upheld, then it appears, 

50 Ibid., p. 183. 

51 Ibid., p. 471. 

52 See for example, Stapfer, ibid., p. 472. 
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especially from the manner in which the body had to be 
abused in order to establish the immortality of the soul, that 
the resurrection would a priori appear unnecessary or even un¬ 
desirable. In spite of contradiction with the prevailing philo¬ 
sophical views, however, the authority of Scripture was perhaps 
still operative since the Resurrection was affirmed. But it was 
not vehemently defended and it was not the center of concern 
with respect to the future state. Van Til characteristically con¬ 
sidered the Resurrection under Glorification and allowed it to 
stand alongside the doctrine of immortality. Eternal life was 
treated under Resurrection, but again, the Last Judgment was 
not even mentioned. 63 Canz did not consider the Resurrection 
at all and in the light of the purpose of his book, it appears 
that the new philosophy had little to say on this subject. It 
could hardly indeed do so after the treatment to which the 
body (and matter) was subjected in order to establish the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. The proofs for this doctrine served 
really to make the idea of a resurrection impossible and irrele¬ 
vant. Stapfer did affirm the Resurrection but confessed it to 
be a great mystery. But this mystery was largely of his own 
making and was not the mystery of the "how” of I Corinthians 
15, but became the mystery of "why?” Consequently, the ex¬ 
planation of "how” according to the principles of the new 
mechanics was not convincing nor even truly relevant. 64 

(b) The Last Judgment 

It appears that there was no desire to surrender the idea of 
the Last Judgment because of its usefulness as a sanction for 
morality. Nevertheless the center of attention shifted from 
the judgment itself to its results as they were traditionally con¬ 
ceived, that is, to eternal life or eternal damnation. By associ¬ 
ating this result with the doctrine of immortality it was sup¬ 
posed that the thought of a future life would still serve as a 
sanction. Alongside of this the Last Judgment appeared also 
in the same form as in confessional Orthodoxy. The new appeal 
to Scripture against the rule of the symbol afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity for later Orthodoxy to establish the biblical eschatology 
on more satisfactory exegetical grounds, but the opportunity 
was not realized. 

53 S. van Til, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 183. Glorification is, “respectu mentis, 
per mortem a corpore separatae.” Cf. also Carpov, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 960ff. 

54 See Stapfer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 473. He sees a relation between Christ’s 
resurrection and ours, but the idea is not developed. 
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In earlier rationalism there appeared the identification of 
morality and religion which in association with the idea of 
moral autonomy removed the Last Judgment from the future 
into this life, from a transcendent event to an immanent, from 
a judgment of God to a judgment of the moral law according 
to the individual response. This view was developed more fully 
in later rationalism. The idea of judgment was “in the air" 
since John Turretin, in defense of his attitude on fundamental 
articles, appealed to God the Judge who alone possesses the 
power of salvation. 55 At the same time he was geratly en¬ 
amored of immortality. Side by side, he gave arguments for 
immortality from extra-biblical sources and the traditional posi¬ 
tion on eternal destiny. Turretin rejected the view that judg¬ 
ment takes place only in this life; that virtue is its own reward 
and vice its own punishment. Although recognizing the ele¬ 
ment of truth in this, his argument was based rather on the 
inequalities and injustices of this life which necessarily call for 
reward and punishment beyond this life. 56 However, a Voltaire 
on the basis of the same evidence will argue for the need of a 
future better time in which such inequalities and injustices 
are removed without any reference to ultimate divine judgment. 

It is evident that John^Turretin was anxious to preserve as 
far as possible what he conceived to be the religious values of 
the Last Judgment. These were also predicated to be the 
values of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. And 
in spite of the demand that Scripture be the source of all 
theology, t he Last Jud gment was not developed in its^theologi- 
cal relationships. This is evident’ in”his conimentarIes‘ on lo- 
inans and Thessalonians. General proofs for a Last Judgment, 
which could be assumed on a rationalistic basis, prevailed over 
a thoroughgoing Christological interpretation. In a comment 
on Romans 2:6-10, he stated that the truth of the Judgment 
is proved by the justice, goodness, wisdom, and law of God and 
by the evidence of conscience. He seemed unaware that the 
same basis could be used in argument against the Judgment. 57 
The attempts to establish belief in the Last Judgment on the 
basis of the constitution of human nature and society did not 
fulfill the requirements of a thoroughly biblical interpretation. 

55 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. HI, pp. 40, 42. 

56 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 207, 208, 210. Here his ideas are used in support of 
the moral foundation of society. 

57 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 224. 
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They ignored the Christocentric character of Judgment in the 
New Testament and they continued the defects already inherent 
in the Orthodox position. 58 The Christocentric nature of 
Judgment in the New Testament is not the same as Turretin's 
conviction that the notion of a Last Judgment found among 
all nations is most clearly revealed in the words of Christ. 59 
For this can be decided only upon the interrelations of Chris- 
tology and eschatology in the New Testament. The more com¬ 
plete description of the Last Judgment in the commentary on 
II Thessalonians 1:7-12 was again that of Orthodoxy. There 
appears to be, in spite of the new principles of Scriptural inter¬ 
pretation espoused by Turretin, no significant advance in either 
context or form on the traditional doctrine. 00 Christ appears 
as the Judge of the Last Day, in which He who was crucified 
and humiliated is exalted and triumphant. Turretin was satis¬ 
fied in his commentary to set forth the various points affirmed 
by Paul without discussing their relation with other theological 
factors. Particularly lacking is an organic relation between the 
work of Christ in humiliation and on the Last Day. 61 

When one is reading < §japfer about the importance of the 
Last Judgment it is important to keep in mind similar state¬ 
ments imm^r4fl1ity It is this which rliqtinguiqbes_ his 

position from that_o f confessi bnar^fffioH^y. His opinions 
foTTlie^Tmportance oFthe LasT Judgment,That it is the founda¬ 
tion of all Christian religion and the resting point of our hope 
and piety, can be predicated also of immortality, even when he 
remarked that he who overturns this doctrine overturns the 
whole Christian faith. 02 When Stapfer described the day of 
Judgment as necessary for the justification of the ways of prov¬ 
idence, he correctly recognized that providence and judgment 
express a common view of the relation of God to the world. 
The later disappearance of belief in the importance of the 
Judgment was one with the rejection of the idea of Providence. 03 
It is noteworthy that Canz applied the new philosophy only to 
support the ideas of eternal life and eternal puni shment wi th- 


58 Ibid. 

59 Ibid., pp. 224, 225. 

60 Ibid., pp. 620, 621. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Stapfer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 478. 

63 Ibid., pp. 479, 480; “Nec minus ad divinae Providentiae justificationem 
tali die & publica Viarum Dei declaratione opus erit. . . .” 
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out consideration of the Last Judg ment, resurrection, or the 
consummation of the world. Thus again eternal destiny was 
detoured around the Last Judgment and found its basis in im¬ 
mortality. 

The attention devoted to the question of eternal punishment 
indicates rising difficulties with this idea. Where it was up¬ 
held, the position of confessional Orthodoxy prevailed. Indica¬ 
tive of the debate is John Turr etin’s extended discourse in his 
commentary on II Thessalonians, “Specialia quaedam de poena - 
rum aeternitate " 64 He reduced the arguments on the future 
state of the lost to three: annihilation, punishment for a lim¬ 
ited period, eternal punishme nt. The first two were rejected 
by Turretin and the third was upheld on the basis that it; is 
t he Scriptural doctrin e. 65 While he admitted the difficulties 
o? this position, 0 ” he considered it the only one possible because 
an eternity is needed for the punishment of all the sins which 
go unpunished in this life. 67 A favorite supporting argument 
was the necessity of vindictive justice in God, a principle uti¬ 
lized by natural theology as a foundation for morality. Turre¬ 
tin was aware of the usefulness of this idea and urged that 
Christians should strenuously support it because for too long 
the greater part of them had been little moved by the thought 
of those punishments. 68 He involved himself in a paradox which 
would seem to indicate that quantitative considerations of the 
duration of punishment have little power as a sanction. Weren- 
fels likewise remarked how sure, serious, and eternal are the 
evils which befall men for their neglect of God and their im¬ 
piety, and that among the terrible threats to such impiety the 
judgment of God is the supreme example in Scripture. 60 

In spite of a general claim for the support of Scripture for 
the problem of eternal punishment, the basic appeal seems to 
have been to a rationalistic view and the arguments were based 
on the underlying principles of the contemporary natural theol¬ 
ogy. This approach did not develop the peculiarly biblical 


64 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia , Vol. II, pp. 622-636. 

65 Cf. Carpov, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 849. He rejects universalism. 

66 “Prima fronte aliquid videtur adversari justitiae fc aequitate Dei,” 
Turretin, op. cit., p. 625. 

67 Ibid., p. 633. 

68 Ibid., p. 635. 

69 Werenfels, Meditatio de Incitamentis ad Virtutem in Sacra Scriptura 
Propositis, in Opuscula Theologica, Vol. I, p. 115f. 
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aspects of the problem. In particular, although the state of 
future rewards and punishments was said to be clearly revealed 
in the Gospel, there was no Christological orientation of the 
problem. Here may be seen the results of the rationalistic view 
of the work of Christ as primarily teaching and proclaiming 
right ideas. The general result was that the Last Judgment w as 
isolated not only, from the main interests of Protestant theolog y 
but also within the concept' of-the-future life. "The doniinance 
of the im mortality concept resulted in a lack^fjartfu ly^smie 
VTew of ffig^enT an d an emphasis' on ^ ^piritualize d ^T^inr^ 
vid ualized eschatolo gy. 70 Although thelmtKropology and escha¬ 
tology based on philosophical dualism were intended as a 
foundation and complement to revealed theology, they were in 
fact destined to replace much of the content of revealed theol¬ 
ogy. This process of substitution commenced with the repre¬ 
sentatives of a later Orthodoxy who called for the liberation of 
the authority of Scripture from that of the confessions and 
symbols only to yield their exegesis to the control of rationalistic 
and non-biblical categories and principles. 

5. The Work of Christ and the Doctrine of Justification 

The failure to develop Christology is seen in the fact that 
the doctrine of Christ’s person a ndjwork was still that of con¬ 
fessional Orthodoxy and the problems it raised for eschatology 
remained in this period. The center of the work of Christ was 
the atonemen t. Christ was also to he_the J udge in the Last 
Payout there was jiqjview of history whic h w ould provide the 
brganic relation between these two poles. Rationalism was 
aWFe oi tne~past “bur' was peculiarly' lacking in any sense of 
history. Natural theology also had its effect on Christology; 
usually the effect of neglect, since the doctrine of Christ was 
not essential to natural theology. When the subject was men¬ 
tioned at all, the traditional formulations were accepted and 
the problem was to show how these views were supported by 
and conformable to the principle of sufficient reason. The 
energy and effort required in this method left little time for 
consideration of the basic exegetical problems of the relations 
of Christology and eschatology. Reason was used, for example, 
to show why Christ alone was able to make satisfaction for sin. 
The doctrine of the satisfaction of Christ was fundamental to 

70 See Stapfer, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 399*403; Canz, op. cit pp. 1101, 1106, 
and 1114; Carpov, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 6, 7. 
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salvation because it fulfilled the conditions laid down by reason 
with respect to the Divine justice. 71 

John Turretin in his commentary on Romans (1:16) said 
that the Gospel is doctrine which describes Christ, including His 
future return to judgment. But his new exegetical approach 
was not applied to the degree that decisively new questions 
were asked in New Testament Christology. The interest in 
Christ's return to judgment was due to the emphasis upon the 
idea of a future life as a sanction. It was therefore pointed out 
that the Gospel itself most clearly spoke of that life. But the 
Gospel could not be said to be the starting point for these 
ideas of the future life. The manner in which the work of 
Christ was explained, according to reason, even within the tra¬ 
ditional framework, indicates the beginnings of a theory of 
accommodation. This theory was not really that Christ accom¬ 
modated Himself to His age; it began as the accommodation 
of Christology to rationalistic man and his age. A theologia 
crucis in Luther's terms could not survive nor be understood 
in this age. Characteristically, Carpov argued that reason can¬ 
not tell who will give the sacrifice for sins or where this neces¬ 
sary [sic] divine sacrifice and mediation for the reconciliation 
of God and man takes place. This is given by revelation. 72 
Nevertheless, for rationalism this revelation was so conformable 
to reason that both scandal and foolishness disappeared from the 
cross in the general brightness of the lumen naturale . 

Already in early natural theology a strong interest was pres¬ 
ent in the foundations of morality and a strong tendency at 
work to identify morality and religion. This tendency in later 
Orthodoxy appeared alongside the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Although this doctrine still maintained its high position 
in revealed theology, the shift towards the anthropology of 
natural theology resulted in the interpretation of justification 
in the light of the concern to establish morality. Thus its 
relations with the Last Judgment were entirely obscured and 
forgotten. This represented a declension from confessional 
Orthodoxy where at least some relation was conceived to exist. 
Turretin and Stapfer in their pronouncements on justification 
as such remained close to their Orthodox heritage, in that 

71 See Stapfer, op . cit., Vol. I, p. 547; Canz, op, cit., pp. 581 and 573, “Satis- 
factio Christi cogitari non potest sine iustitia DEI; iustitia autem DEI 
generalem iustitiae notionem supponit.” 

72 Carpov, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 20, 21. 
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justification is of God’s grace and not of human merit. 73 It is 
an act of the Divine Judge 74 and therefore a forensic idea. The 
attention was directed, however, to the problem of satisfaction 
which underlies the fact of justification. 75 Turretin’s defense 
of the grace of God against the freedom of man was an indica¬ 
tion, however, of the direction of the emerging conflict. In¬ 
deed, in much of the new anthropology the conflict was decided 
in advance for human autonomy over against the need of Di¬ 
vine grace. This is evident in the method of Canz. While up¬ 
holding justification as the “safeguard” of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, Canz sought to discover the causes which must be settled 
in order to effect the imputation of the justice of one to an¬ 
other. 76 This imputation could be accomplished only in a 
forensic way, not a physical way. 77 The procedure was to show 
how the new philosophy justified the doctrine of justification. 
Certain general notions in moral discipline from the Leibnizian 
philosophy illustrated justification by faith, and unless the 
clearer (to reason) notions of merit and reward were under¬ 
stood, the dogma of justification could not itself be illumined. 78 
This general approach cut at the heart of the biblical idea of 
grace. The work of Christ was not believed in because it repre¬ 
sents God's way, but simply because it satisfied reason. It is 
noteworthy that the Last Judgment was not treated according 
to the same principles, but in Canz it was entirely omitted. 

The interpretation of justification in terms of a natural 
morality further accentuated the individualistic soteriology and 
eschatology and obscured completely the cosmic element in 
the biblical view of justification. The discussion was not car¬ 
ried on with the terminology of accuser, paraclete, and judge 


73 J. Turretin, Opera Omnia, Vol. I, pp. 10, 11, . . Non ita praedicanda 

est Libertas Horainis, ut inde Gratia Dei obscuretur; Neque ita deprimenda 
cst Libertas Hominis, ut inde Judicii Divini aequitas labefactetur." 

74 Stapfer, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 382, “Quod sit Actio Dei Judicis.” 

75 Ibid., p. 390, “Homo ipse pro iis satisfacere nequit, cum ipsi impos* 
sibile sit, ut ad satisfaciendum divinae Justitiae compensationem aequiva- 
lentem substituat.” 

76 Canz, op. cit., p. 914, “Justificationem, quae sola fide, Christi sanguine 
nixa, continetur praeclarissimum religionis protestantium palladium esse, 
toto corde profitemur omnes.” 

77 Ibid. “Peccata igitur hominis iustificati praeterita tolluntur, nec aliter 
quidem tolli possunt, quam actu forensi: physico enim actu ea deleri con- 
tradictionem involvit ” This demands a ‘last judgment' else the forensic 
idea is a legalized fiction. 

78 Ibid., pp. 914-916. 
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in a cosmic eschatological context, but with the terminology of 
necessary principles of reason, natural law and theology, and 
a generalized conception of morality. 79 But even the morality 
of natural theology did not lead to a consideration of a moral 
view of the Last Judgment to offset the overemphasis of the 
purely forensic view of Orthodoxy. An approach in this direc¬ 
tion was given in Puritanism with its stress upon the doctrine 
of sanctification. This was also discernible in the Puritan in¬ 
fluence on men like Werenfels and Osterwald, where the idea 
of union with Christ was brought forth alongside of and in 
explanation of the meaning of justification. 80 The necessity of 
sanctification, related to the Last Judgment, suggested the pos¬ 
sibility of a more positive interpretation of the Judgment with 
particular concern for its effects upon the eternal destiny of 
believers, in contrast to the strongly negative traditional view 
which usually interpreted judgment as synonymous with con¬ 
demnation. 

The exegesis of the younger Turretin and those associated 
with him tended toward the grammatical-historical method for 
the purpose of discovering the message of the Bible and making 
it authoritative over against the authority of the symbols. But 
because of the inroads of philosophy this exegesis did not lead 
to fruitful theological results in the problems surrounding the 
Last Judgment. The gulf between this exegesis and the theol¬ 
ogy of their eschatology remained as deep as that in confessional 
Orthodoxy between the claim of sola scriptura and the theologi¬ 
cal place of the Last Judgment. The biblical view of time and 
history had not yet broken through the philosophical barriers 
placed in the way by natural theology. The dominant and 
more consistent way was indicated by Canz. There remained 
therefore a need for a more adequate comprehension of some 
essential features of the biblical message. 

B. PURITANISM AND PIETISM 

1. Introduction 

Puritanism a nd Pietism developed an eschatology in some 
respects similar to ana in oltef respectT different from the Last 
Things of Orthodoxy. It is not the problem here to examine 

79 See the principles enunciated by Carpov, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 24 and 4. 

80 See Werenfels, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 486. 
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the historical sources of these ideas. 81 The problem is rather 
to evaluate the place of eschatology in the theological interests 
of these movements with special reference to the doctrines of 
Christ and salvation, and to examine the eschatology methodo¬ 
logically in view of the doctrine and use of Scripture as the 
source of Protestant theology. Since this _eschatologydteparted 
fro rri - the sy&tein^jaLxoixfessional ^Orthodoxy, the^piSblemTs to 
see if this departure was the result of exegetical method or of 
other influences. 

Since the doctrines of Scripture, Christ, and salvation were 
essentially the same with English and American (New England) 
Puritanism and German Pietism, these movements are consid¬ 
ered together, and the differences which bear upon eschatology 
and the place of the Last Judgment are considered where neces¬ 
sary. It is important, however, to note that the experiential 
basis of Puritanism and the subjectivism of Pietism were not 
the same thing. The Calvinis tic theology of Puritani s m gav e 
t oit a theocentr kroutlook onjfeworld ^^ They 

tooir God seriousI^anHHEs was reflected in their discussion 
of the Judgment. The^subjectivism oj pietism on the other 
hand was^cggj^e d^in .^the atonement. This subjectivism re¬ 
sulted in an inability to take God seriously and it was rela¬ 
tively easy for Pietism to assume the new view that God works 
according to mathematical law and that man knows how this 
is done. Consequently, the subjectivism and the optimism were 
not conducive to an appreciation of the idea of Divine judg¬ 
ment. 

The problems of the relation of God to law and the ration¬ 
ality of revelation occupied the attention of men like Richard 
Baxter and Jonathan J i&gaxds. They were not adverse to the 
use of reason in apologetics, yet writings of an apologetic 
nature are to be distinguished from those which are primarily 
exegetical. Revelation is not entirely unreasonable, but this 
is not the same as saying that it must be proved by reason. 
The Puritans, had a need for apologetics because of the politi¬ 
ca l situation , and later because of the philosophical outlook 
of the eighteenth century. But Pietism had no such need. This 
lack indicates the Pietist attitude toward the world and scien¬ 
tific theology. Although in continental Pietism the Lutheran 
confessions stood behind the movement, the Pietist attitude 

81 See the historical works by Ritschl, Heppe, and Schmid for the back¬ 
ground in mystidsm and Labadism and for the historical side in general. 
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to theology as such raises the question of how far the confes¬ 
sions really represented the theology behind Pietism. Yet in 
certain important respects, and this is of direct concern to the 
history of New Testament interpretation, both movements ap¬ 
pealed to the Bible against the confessions. This marked an 
important advance methodologically against the rigidity of 
Orthodoxy with respect to the Last Things. The discussion is 
then concerned with the representatives of this more biblical 
theology, in particular, with Spener, Bengel, Baxter, and Ed¬ 
wards. Discussion of this biblical theology in its later repre¬ 
sentatives is of importance because of their use of the Bible in 
contrast to and in the context of an age which was asking the 
most searching questions about the foundations and the struc¬ 
ture of Christian faith, as well as the place of the Bible in the 
total scheme of things. 

2. The Use of Scripture 
(a) Authority 

Although the doctrine of Scripture was essentially that of 
confessional Orthodoxy, 82 the actual use to which Scripture was 
put is more indicative of what was meant by its authority than 
the mere statement of the doctrine. The idea of perspicuity 
was raised to an even higher operational level because the mean¬ 
ing of the Bible was available to all who would read it. Baxter 
argued that Scripture cannot be believed in a saving way only 
by the extrinsic evidence for its authority, such as miracles. 
There was need of a special operation of the Holy Spirit for 
the proper belief of Scripture. He remarked that it is much 
easier to applaud the sentiment that 

the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants, than it is fully to 
adopt it, and to bring all our sentiments and thoughts under sub¬ 
jection to it 88 

The Bible is the only repository of all divine supernatural rev¬ 
elation. 84 John Owen argued that the Bible is a pure divine 
original and proceeds neither from the folly nor deceit, neither 
from the skill nor honesty of men. But in appealing to the 

82 Richard Baxter, Methodus Theologiae Christianae (1681), Part III, 
p. 76. 

83 Baxter, The Practical Works , ed. by Orme, 23 vols. (1830), Vol. I, 
p. 450. 

84 John Owen, The Works of John Owen, ed. by Russell, 21 vols. (1826), 
Vol. Ill, pp. 233ff. 
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antiquity of the Scripture for support of the idea of its authority, 
he expressed an opinion which, as in the case of the remarks 
about the lack of human co-operation in their writing, was to 
be demolished by advancing ideas of progress and humanism. 85 
for th e Puri tan t he Bible jvas a complete code of laws op ev - 
pCXthing, and t he revealed Word of God in every respe ct. This 
EnglisEr Puritan manner of 1 , regarding the Biblejand^^ 
Uwasthe original source behind the New Englan d theolog y 
insofar as it tended to remain generally_Orthqdcj£. Solomon 
Stoddard, in exhorting tKe saints of New England to live by 
faith in the righteousness of Christ for their acceptance in the 
day of Judgment, included the advice to “labour to get your 
hearts fully satisfied in the divine authority of the Scriptures/’ 80 
He did not tell how this could be done. ^ Jonathan jEdw^rrf s 
understood the place of Scripture in the history of redemption 
as among the “established means of success” for the applica¬ 
tion of Christ’s redemption to the elect. He argued against the 
view that the Old Testament was not the Word of God be¬ 
cause it consisted so much in warlike histories and civil trans¬ 
actions. And he pointed directly to the problem of the ra¬ 
tional and the historical which was to engage so much of the 
thought of the eighteenth century when he protested that, “to 
object against a book’s being divine merely because it is his¬ 
torical, is a poor fancy.” 8 * Edwards’ early biographer Hopkin s 
mentions that Edw^xds^udiedthe Bible more than all other 
books. This source of much of Edwards theology is not given 
sufficient recognition. Too many modern interpretations of 
Edwards discuss him as a philosopher and are quite apologetic 
about the biblical character of much of his theology. Every¬ 
thing original is attributed to Locke or Newton. Perry Miller’s 
argument that Edwards did not expend ingenuity on extracting 
arresting or novel theses out of biblical texts is hardly a fair 
evaluation of what he did do with the Bible and how he in¬ 
terpreted it. Miller does not give the criteria of “novel and 
arresting theses.” 88 But the History of Redemption, a work of 


85 Ibid., pp. 250, 251. 

86 Solomon Stoddard, The Safety of Appearing at the Day of Judgment in 
the Righteousness of Christ, 3rd ed. (1742), p. 293. 

87 Jonathan Edwards, A History of the Work of Redemption, in The 
Works of President Edwards, 10 vols. (N.Y., S. Converse, 1829), Vol. Ill, 
p. 332, and p. 280. The History was first published in Edinburgh in 1776. 

88 Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards (1949), p. 47. 
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great importance for Edwards eschatology, exhibits more^ ai=- 
fi nity with the New Testamen t than it does with the formal 
'"Body of CalvinisticjlQgina. 

Continental pietism; held to die^ same theoretic O 

o f Scripture as rat fta'nism .^it foun3 practical expression in the 
exegetical labors of Coccejus and also Spener and Bengel. 
Spener regarded the Scripture as a thoroughgoing harmony. 
There could be no doubt or suspicion as to its meaning since 
it was given by God to teach and to comfort us. 80 His general 
attitude, that of Pietism as a whole, was expressed in the state¬ 
ment, “Weder gelehrter noch ungelehrter leute gedancken sind 
uns eine regel, sondern Gottes wort/' 90 In his discourse, De 
Studiis Academicis he commended the exegetical study of 
Scripture and recommended that students attach more time 
and work to this one thing than to all others. Unless the mind 
is filled with the knowledge of Scripture, it is not possible to 
construct a healthy theology. 91 

Although the claim to be exclusively founded on the Bible 
was characteristic of both Pietism and Puritanism, the result 


was too often a biblicism which in its exegesis ignored the 
conditions and facts of history. In £ietism it frequently led to 
an uncontrolled su bject ivism. Puritanism remain€ d^JaiO^-^b- 
jective perhaps becaus e of the str ong control, of the do ctrine 
ol predestination and the!3ea of God contained in it. Further¬ 
more, subjectivism in biblical interpretation was enhanced by 
the looser attitude of Pietists to the confessions and symbols of 


D 


the Church. Spener felt that God often gives more light to 
simple pious people than to the learned. 92 As a result,_mtidsm _ 
of confessional theology was more pronounced in Pietism than 


in Puritanism. Heinrich Schott, in his foreword to Spener's 


Auslegung des Brieves Pauli an die Romex, remarked that Spener 
developed his method of exposition to supply the lack of 
Scriptural knowledge which had been induced by the then 
strong control of the Lutheran Gospel pericopes used in the 
worship services of the Church. 93 On the other hand, Baxter 


89 Philipp Jakob Spener, Theologische Bedencken, 4 vols. (1712-1715), 
Vol. I, pp. 226, 227. 

90 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 40. The remark about Scripture as a harmony is 
given in a comment on II Thessalonians, in ibid., p. 39. 

91 Spener, Consilia et Judicia Theologia Latina (1709), pars prima, p. 257. 

92 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, Vol. I, p. 226. 

93 Spener, Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Rbmer, ed. Heinrich 
Schott (1861), p. iii. 
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expressed a Puritan point of view when he said of the Apostle's 
Creed that there is nothing in it which is not clearly contained 
in Sacred Scripture, and that the necessity of each article can 
be proven from Scripture. 94 

Concentration upon the practical Christian life assumed a 
controlling influence in the use of the Bible as controversy had 
in confessional Orthodoxy. “Practical” doctrines such as re¬ 
pentance, regeneration, and sanctification were emphasized to 
the neglect of others. The place of the Last Judgment was 
affected by this practical concern, but it was given quite dif¬ 
ferent treatment in Pietism than in Puritanism. Ritschl re¬ 
marked of Bengel that his eschatology came from the study of 
the Bible, and not from the traditional dogmatics. He referred 
to Bengel’s introduction to the Or do temp or urn where he dis¬ 
tinguished the understanding of the history of the Divine 
economy from the compass of the necessary articles of faith, 
and remarked of the former that it was a matter that interested 
only a few. 95 Schmid concluded that Pietism did not create a 
new theology to replace the prevailing theology, but only con¬ 
centrated on the weaknesses and obscurities of this theology 
without creating anything better as a whole. 96 

In addition to the influence of practical ends on biblical 
interpretation, the use of extra-biblical interests must be recog¬ 
nized. The Puritans in particular were acquainted with and 
used classical learning. Although Baxter could say that he 
subscribed to the Synod of Dort “without any exception, lim¬ 
itation, or exposition, of any word, as doubtful and obscure,” 97 
a perusal of his practical works reveals that these words were 
spoken by an Englishman who was able and willing to use 
classical learning and natural theology. This is evident enough 

94 Baxter, Methodus, III, p. Ill. 

95 Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus , 3 Vols. (1880-1886), Vol. Ill, p. 76. 
He quotes Bengel here as follows (without giving the reference): “Duplici 
potissimum documento scr. s. nos instruit; primum cognitionem de creatore, 
redemtore, paradeto, de angelis, de homine, de peccato, de gratia, de fide, 
de obedientia, de novissimis nobis proponit. Et haec cognitio est maxime 
necessaria. Deinde rationem oeconomiae divinae in tractando genere hu- 
mano in promissione de Christo data et praestita vel praestanda, in guber- 
nando populo dei a prim is temporibus ad postrema nobis pandit. Ilia 
pars ad omnes, haec ad nonullos pertinet.” 

96 Heinrich Schmid, Die Geschichte des Pietismus (1863), p. 463. The 
looser attitude to the confessions also resulted in sympathy for unionism. 
See Heinrich Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus (1879), pp. 9, 10. 

97 Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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in his Reasons of the Christian Religion?* Reason, however, 
is used in this work for an apologetic purpose; to prove the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, not by revelation, 
but by the light of nature and metaphysical arguments." Lest 
too much be read into this, Orme remarks elsewhere that 
there was nothing of metaphysics in Baxter's religion, even 
though he used it in his manner of stating opinions. 

His views of the corruption of human nature, and of the responsi¬ 
bility of man, led him to dwell much on these topics, and to urge 

them powerfully on all sinners. 100 

There were hardly any two more important concepts related to 
the place of the Last Judgment in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries than the doctrine of original sin and the idea 
of responsibility to God. 

Another fruitful influence on Baxter's interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture and of the idea of Judgment was the typically English 
sense of political theory. Baxter spoke in an illuminating 
passage of his great indebtedness to Grotius' De Satisfactione 
Christi and certain political documents by a George Lawson. 
These taught him how unfit we are to write about Christ's 
government, laws, and judgment while we do not understand 
the true nature of government and laws in general. Moreover, 
they taught him that he who is ignorant of politics and of the 
law of nature will be ignorant and erroneous in theology and 
biblical interpretation. 101 Once again it becomes obvious that 
exegesis never takes place in a vacuum but is constantly affected 
by cultural currents in any given age. The difficult task re¬ 
mains of relating the New Testament categories of time and 
history to those which are popular and in vogue at the historical 
age of the interpreter. The influence of natural law and gov¬ 
ernment are seen in Baxter's Methodus where he sought for 
the true method of the Vestigia Trinitatis in the scheme of 
reality. 102 His general view of the idea of judgment was de¬ 
veloped within this framework. In his practical works, however, 
the peculiarly Puritan emphases in anthropology and soteriology 
dominated. 

Stoddard's opinion of the value of natural light was close to 


98 Practical Works, Vol. XXI. 

99 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 434. 

100 Ibid., p. 481. 

101 Ibid., p. 447. 

102 Ibid., p. 471. 
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that of Luther in that the knowledge which comes from it is 
negative rather than positive, a conclusion opposite to that of 
rationalism. Natural light tells us that God is provoked with 
us, but the way of reconciliation exceeds the discovery of 
reason. 103 He would have agreed with Paul that natural light 
is sufficient to make man “without excuse" (Romans 1:20). 
Stoddard wrote in 1742. But already in 1667 Baxter had in¬ 
cluded a good amount of eschatological knowledge ascertainable 
by natural evidence. In the subtitle to part one of the Reasons 
of the Christian Religion } he indicated his intention to be: 
Proving by natural evidence the being of God, the necessity of 
holiness, and a future life of retribution: the sinfulness of the 
world; the desert of hell; and what hope of recovery mercies in¬ 
timate. 104 

It appears that even biblical theologians were unaware of the 
extent to which that which was called natural light had been 
molded historically by the Christian religion and propounded 
as the message of revelation. They were also unaware that 
the ideas they found so easily in the consciences of men as proof 
for the truth of Christian doctrine had their origin in large 
part in that doctrine itself. The appeal to a general morality 
a nd the idea of law as support forme* icleaof th e -Last} udgment 
was, howeverpcommon to VotR^iXter and Eflw^^."Edwards 
iirtuTSsayTTAe Propriety of a General Judgment', and a Fu¬ 
ture State argued that this is 

a most reasonable doctrine, ... on the supposition of a moral 
government maintained over the world by Him who created it. 
For this implies, that He governs the world as its lawgiver and 
judge, and will treat men as accountable creatures. 105 

This kind of defense of the Last Judgment, which is more in 
the line of an apologetic writing, reflects the common problem 
of the age concerning the relation of God and natural law. The 
binding of God to notions of justice and the question whether 
God is above law are aspects of the general problem. The 
reasonableness of revelation is also involved in this treatment 
of the Last Judgment. Furthermore, Jt shows the Puritan 
use of biblical _insights to justi fy their jown prac tical i nterests ^ 
aud concern s. Generally, one may conclude that they were 
aware of the ideas of natural religion in their age and sought in 


103 Stoddard, op. cit., p. 2. 

104 Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. XX, p. 441. 

105 Edwards, Works, Vol. VII, p. 233. 
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some respects to come to terms with it, but only for the sake 
of supporting what they conceived to be biblical doctrines. In - 7^ 
practical preaching on eschatological ^subjects, the appea l lor O 
autliQxity„_wa^ to^Scripture. Perry Miller argues that Edwards 
endeavored to integrate theology with Newton’s Principia, and 
thus rested the case for Protestant theology upon the laws of 
nature, unlike the older Protestantism which merely used them 
for illustration. 106 But Edwards’ use of Locke’s sensationalism 
as a means of communicating truth and his recognition of the 
new concepts of causality inherent in Newtonianism do not 
alter the fact that the content of Edwards’ theology was essen¬ 
tially biblical in character. Edwards was well aware that the 
decline of interest in speculative points in religion was the 
result of an increasing tendency to interpret religion in terms 
of benevolence to man and less in respect to the being of God. 107 
But he was highly concerned with the “excellency of God,” a 
concern which must always lie at the basis of any true appre¬ 
ciation of the New Testament eschatology and the Last Judg¬ 
ment. The offense of Edwards to modern man is that he ex¬ 
alted God at the expense of humanity. 

The Puritan anthropology was one of the main bulwarks 
against the inroads of rationalism. But an over-concentration 
upon the use of the Bible for practical matters relating to the 
pilgrimage of the individual Christian, along with the assump¬ 
tion of the framework of traditional Reformed theology, left 
undone the urgent tasks of theological exegesis in Christology 
and eschatology. Continental Pietism in using the Bible against 
rationalism simply concentrated on the subjective life. Thus it 
indirectly aided the growth of rationalism in that it gave the 
younger generation no adequate training to cope with the Auf- 
klarung. Moreover, by its neglect of such education it drove those 
of scholarly inclinations into the rationalistic camp. 108 There 
were certainly enough problems in the field of eschatology alone 
to engage the labors of Protestant scholars. Whether the escha¬ 
tological interests of Pietism and Puritanism which were influ¬ 
enced by Bible study went toward solving these problems re¬ 
mains to be observed. 

106 Miller, Edwards, p. 74. See also p. 77. On the influence of political 
theory on Puritan theology, see p. 76. 

107 Ibid., p. 118. 

108 See Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus, p. 11, and particularly Schmid, 
Geschichte des Pietismus, pp. 463ff. 
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(b) The Use of Scripture in Eschatology 

Against the confessions appeal was made to the authority of 
Scripture for eschatological views previously entertained only 
by the sects. In this may be seen the influence of Coccejus. 
This appeal is particularly evident in German Pietism where 
_Spener argued for jhe doctri nes of the millennium, or as he 
preferred to express it, “the hope of future better times,” and 
fo r the conversiom .of Jthe~jews. This idea received fresh con¬ 
sideration as a result of the study of Romans 9- 11 and formed 
one element in the general Pi^ist opi^ 

The question is whether this optimism was the result of attach¬ 
ment to biblical ideas such as the millennium, or if a general 
spirit of optimism in the age led them to stress elements in the 
Bible which would support this outlook. On the whole it 
would seem that the former possibility is more nearly correct, 
although influences from general optimism arising from ra¬ 
tionalism cannot be ruled out. In the Theologische Bedencken 
one becomes aware how constantly Spener resorted to Scripture 
for support of his eschatological views. In keeping with his 
opinion that the Bible is a harmony, he endeavored to recon¬ 
cile apparently conflicting eschatological positions within the 
New Testament, especially with respect to the question of the 
nearness of the Last Judgment. 110 But the idea of the unity 
and harmony of the Bible rested principally on the formal con¬ 
cept of its inspiration as a Divine book, not upon any discovery 
by way of exegesis of the idea of Heilsgeschichte as later devel¬ 
oped by Hofmann and others. The attempts at harmonization 
shared this formal character. Although they pointed in the 
direction of comprehension of the New Testament understand¬ 
ing of history, they did not actually result in such comprehen¬ 
sion. Thus the necessary basis for the harmonization of appar¬ 
ent contradictions and varying emphases was lacking. 

Thej ^sD3Yery,of jhg^Apocalypse in the co nfessional c hurch- 
es^was the-lasting meritpf the use of Scripture in the eschat ology 
of bot h Pu ritanism andJPietism. Coccejus had devoted thought 
to this book,lmTHisviews were mediated to the great Wlirttem- 
berg Pietist Bengel through the commentary of Vitringa. 111 

109 Spener, Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Romer, ed. Schott, p. 223. 
Cf. Jonathan Edwards, Works, Vol, III, p. 399. 

110 For example. Luke 21:25, 26 and II Thessalonians 2. 

111 Campegius Vitringa, Anakrisis Apocalypsios Joannis apostoli, Franeker, 
1705. 
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The stresses of the age made apocalyptic thought appealing be¬ 
yond the limits of those sects which had always been revolu¬ 
tionary. Men of genius and learning such as Newton, Bengel 
and Edwards were intensely interested in the eschatological 
scheme of events which they saw in the Apocalypse. Pjewton 
after 1692 devoted the rest of his life _to the study of jprophecy , 
a Tact^embarfasJing £o "arid certainly not comprehended by most 
natural scientists. But for Newton this was another pathway 
to the understanding of the mysteries of the cosmos. Spener 
frequently alluded to the value of the Apocalypse and the 
necessity of Christians using it. The book ought to be highly 
esteemed because it explains to us the destiny of the Church 
until the Last Day. 112 This view found expression in the Pie¬ 
tist exegesis of the Apocalypse. They believed that as history 
advanced, more light would be thrown on the obscurities of 
that book. 113 Baxter stated his approval of those Calvinists who 
did not dare to expound the Apocal ypse, but he did not ex- 
cWeTioFTo"^ ignorance of the book. 114 

Although the exegesis of the prophecies presumed to be in 
the Apocalypse often led to absurdities and fanaticism, never¬ 
theless a neglected aspect of Scripture was re-opened for theo¬ 
logical thinking. This was to have important results upon the 
development of a biblical view of history and the future. The 
subjectivism lurking in Pietism made it easy for them to make 
the history of their own age the controlling factor in the in¬ 
terpretation of the Apocalypse and to give the contemporary 
scene the prerogatives of the final eschatological end. But this 
is an occupational disease in the study of apocalyptic. 116 A 
positive result was to give the Church once again a real goal 
and future described in historical terms. This study also taught 
the Church to think of the theological relations of eschatology 
and history. This was true of both Bengel among the JEietists 
and E dwards^ among the Pur itans. 

Bengel's , interest in the Apocalypse was almost exclusively 

112 Theologische Bedencken, Vol. I, p. 220. 

113 Ibid., p. 226. 

114 Calvini modestiam, qui Apocalypsin exponere non ausus est, approbo; 
Ignorantiam autem meam nec diligo, nec excuso.” Methodus, IV, 377. 

115 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, Vol. IV, pp. 27, 28, ‘‘Mein einiges, 
was in solchem buch zu verstehen getraue, ist das jenige, was von dem 
Romischen Babel, dessen fall wir erwarten, beschrieben wird, so dann achte, 
dass an den 1260 tagen das meiste gelegen, aber glaube dass solche nahe 
zu ende gehen." 
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with the prophetic sense. He rejected the view of D. Weiss- 
mann in his dissertation respecting the teaching of the Apoca¬ 
lypse on faith and morals because it rejected the prophetic 
sense. For Bengel the book was concerned solely with “things 
which are to occur/’ 116 He very interestingly remarked that 
the placing of the Apocalypse after the four evangelists in the 
Ethiopic New Testament is not inappropriate, 117 as if to imply 
that the Apocalypse is the completion of what the gospels 
record. But a weakness of this prophetic theology and of its 
Jheir t modem dj^ensationalistn, was that the theology of history 
in the four~gospels did not control the interpretation and 
eschatology of the Apocalypse. Bengel’s own commentary on 
the Apocalypse as well as his Ordo Temporum was controlled 
more by the tyranny of numbers than by God in history. In 
this most important respect the eschatology of Pietism did not 
progress beyond that of confessional Orthodoxy. 

The exegetical abilities oKJ^nggi are manifest in the con¬ 
tinued usefulness of his GnojnorvNovi Testamenti . Neverthe¬ 
less, he applied some questionable principles to the intricate 
art of interpreting the J^x)calypse. Before the appearance of 
the Beast, the numbers sure enigmatical, but afterward they are 
literal. The Apocalyn/e itself never revealed this esoteric in¬ 
formation. Fundamental to his work in prophecy was the 
conviction that exegesis should subserve the purpose of a mathe¬ 
matical calculation^ the Last Day and the chronology of the 
end-event. He refuted the notion that we are forbidden bv 
Scripture from attempting to fix future dates , by drawing a 
distinction between earlier and later revelation concerning the 
date of the end. 118 That which the apostles could not know at 
the time of the Ascension (Acts 1:7) was made known after¬ 
wards through the Apocalypse. 119 The recourse to revelation 

116 Johann Albrecht Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti, editio octava, Ed. 
Ill (1773 ), per filitim superstitem Emestum Bengelium quondam curata, 
sexto recusa, emendata et e ceteris Bengelii scriptis ■— posthumis ex parte 
— aucta, opera Pauli Steudel (1887), p. 1037: “Quae ad doctrinera et ex- 
hortationem pertinent, in allis libris continentur: Apocalypsis autem prae- 
cipue ostendit quae oportet fieri. . . .” 

117 Ibid., p. 1035. 

118 Ibid., p. 146, on Matt. 24:36, “Et quod tempore hujus sermonis ignora- 
tum fuit, post ascensionem Domini et post apocalypsin Johanni datam 
revelari potuit et clepsydra sensim elabente propius sciri potest.” 

119 Ibid., p. 435, “Quae apostolorum nondum erat nosse, per Apocalypsin 
postea sunt significata. Generalius enuntiatum non derogat revelationi 
speciali subsecutae.” See also p. 206 on Mark 13:32. 
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in this argument was a doubtful expedient because the trans¬ 
formation was not merely from ignorance of numbers to the 
knowledge of the same, but a radical alteration of the New 
Testament idea of eschatology and the understanding of history 
embodied in it. For if chronology is regarded as the correct 
method of interpreting New Testament eschatology, then the 
temporal causality which will inevitably result from the appli¬ 
cation of this method denies the quality of finality, the qual¬ 
ity of the end-event, to any event which is already historically 
behind the interpreter. This leads to the conclusion, according 
to this method, that the event denoted as Incarnation-Passion 
cannot possess a true eschatological significance. This would 
not be the intent of Bengel's prophetic eschatology, but it would 
be the inference from it. 

3. Eschatology 

(a) Man's Place in the World 

The respective attitudes of Puritanism and Pie tism to the 
world and man's place in it are fundamental for a right under¬ 
standing of the place of eschatology in their outlook. Qften 
t his attitude reflects a “spiritual" interpretation of thg- world 
as a system of evil, and thus the plare of 3 x^alistic-jeschatology 
bec omes difficult to evalua te. The interest in the millennium 
W 6 uld indicate a tendency to think in terms of a realistic escha¬ 
tology. On the other hand the anthropology and i ndividualized 
dQf jrine of sal vatin n-a long with sympathy for the doctrine of 
natural immortality indicate the continued tradition of J& ter 
Orthodoxy, much of which was contemporaneous with Puri¬ 
tanism and Pietism. T he important new departure was—thei i 
pmerprpnr^ nf a^oncern fojTxi iG historical future in the idea ofij 
t he m illennium. The entrance of this doctrine transformed the| | 
worlctview winch had been carried through in tradition from|| 
the Middle Ages to Orthodoxy. 

The principal difference between Pietism and Puritanism was 
in the place which the Last Judgment occupied in their respec¬ 
tive eschatologies. Puritanism, even though it embraced the 
millennial idea (Baxter, Mocictard and E dward s), usedjhgJLast 
Judgment in the traditional manner as an immediate threa tO 
of the end. Spener, however, changed the traditional scheme 
by inserting a chronology of history accompanied by an opti¬ 
mistic outlook between the present time and the Last Judg¬ 
ment. The traditional Last Things remained in the back- 
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ground and did not form the focus of interest. A mixture of 
old and new questions may be found in Baxter’s Methodus. 120 
Edwards’ essay, A Dissertation concernin g Go d’s C hief End } 21 
UlLllbiiglT concerned with a philosophical determination of 
various kinds of ends, was simila r in its conclus ions to the 
Orthodox ideas^of t he finis of the Last Thing s. TEe"^ument 
was based on both revelation and reason, Edwards taking the 
position that the light of revelation has greatly aided man’s , 
exercise of his reason. From reason we understand that no 
notion of God’s ultimate finis can be allowed which would de¬ 



world, argued Baxter, can only be understood in the light of 
the eschatological realities. 

Take off the poise of his ultimate end, and all his rational motions 
must stand still, and only the brutish motion must go on, and 
reason must drudge in the captivity of his service. 122 

Here is reflected the continuing struggle over the use of an 
ultimate end, be it immortality or the Last Judgment, as a 
sanction for ethics. In this struggle immortality won out with¬ 
in rationalism only to be replaced by ideas of happiness or of 
duty as sanctions. 

Decisive for Puritan exegesis was the influence of the philo¬ 
sophical depreciation of matter which always accompanies the 
doctrine of natural immortality. Baxter’s poetic farewell pre¬ 
fixed to his Catholick Theologie represented a point of view 

120 IV, pp. 378ff. 

121 Works, Vol. III. See pp. 12, 13 and 62, 63. 

122 Baxter, “Reasons of the Christian Religion,” Practical Works, Vol. 
XXI, p. 95. 
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in which resurrection and regeneration of the world are scarcely 
at home. 128 This view was even more colorfully presented in 
that classic of New England literature, Michael Wigglesworth's 
poem, The Day of Doom; or, a Poetical Description of the 
Great and Last Judgment . Here he spoke of the body resting 
in the grave as a Thou who is to be restored to the I at the 
Resurrection. 124 When this language is used it truly raises 
the question why there should be any need of such an idea as 
resurrection. Puritans affirmed the resurrection because to 
men who held to the authority of Scripture it was a perspicuous 
doctrine. But the stress upon immortality led to the jtr adition - 
al view of death a s a particular .judg ment which is of greater 
religious and^soteriolog^cal moment than the Last Judgment 
itself^ Ttancnr^made~bf the resurrection idea did not reflect a 
very good exegesis of the New Testament view of this doctrine. 
There was an ebb and flow between the purely^itionalistic ideas 
and the biblical views of resurrection. Edwards)pointed beyond 
the philosophical dualism underlying the-rnimo rtalit v doctrine 
by arguing that th e design^of God was not ^onlylio-deliver 
man's body from d eath in the resurrection, hutta~deliver-.it 
from mortality itself. This implied that existence and eternal 
fife are not synonymous. Edwards recognized the incomplete¬ 
ness of redemption before the resurrection, but in casting his 
views in the traditional terminology did not make it explicit 
why this is so. 125 The problem was not viewed in connection 
with the wider question of renewal of the created order ac¬ 
cording to the New Testament view. Edwards did effectively 
deny the interpretation of resurrection as a natural process 
analagous to immortality by pointing to the New Testament 
representation of the Christocentric character of the final 
resurrection. 

Since the Last Judgment cannot be separated from the mo¬ 
mentous idea of the end of the world, the views of Puritanism 
on this end are indicative of their understanding of the Last 
Judgment. In _general th e-Orthodox view prevailed, but the 
strong individualism focused attention and emotion on death 
to such a degree that the co smic aspect was forced to give wa v 
to thp individual. Among Orthodox” Puritans annihilation 
was the preferred interpretation of the end. This was in keep- 

123 Baxter, Catholick Theologie, 1675. 

124 Michael Wigglesworth, The Day of Doom (1662), pp. 112-114. 

125 Edwards, History of Redemption, in Works, Vol. HI, p. 416. 
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ing with the relative indifference to the problems of Resurrec¬ 
tion. In this the conditions were met in which a spiritualized 
eschatology would prevail over against a realistic view. The 
mixture of id eas philosophical and biblical c an be seen in 
Edw ards^discussion of the end" o f the worl d. T his ffi orld ap¬ 
peal in his view to be desdneTlo SSco me a su burb o f hel l. 120 
At the same time he spoke strongly oTthe newTiliaven and the 
new earth, which he described as “spiritual.” The difficulty 
in understanding him at this point lies in the meaning intended 
by the word “spiritual.” The same problem emerges as the 
problem of the relation of the old to the new, because the idea 
was so stated as to cause wonder why “earth” was included at 
all in the category of the new. The starting point and settled 
conviction was that this corruptible world shall perish. Thus 
we are not surprised to find the conjecture by JEdward s that 
perhaps after the annihilation of this world God "will transp ort 
some otfier^orld^bevond the limits of th is 
visibl e one. 12 ^ This land of escapism did not answer the ques- 
rionrot what is meant by the new heaven and the new earth. But 
at least there is no justification for interpreting Edwards’ lan¬ 
guage in terms of a demythologizing of the realistic eschatology. 
As a result of his insight into the New Testament he saw the 
relation of the end of the whole age comprising the period 
from the Resurrection of Christ to the end as a period in which 
already there is a setting up of the new heavens and the new 
earth. 128 

As the center of religious interest the idea of the end of the 
world was for practical purposes displaced in Puritanism by the 
traditional emphasis on death. This is true also of Pietism. 
Spener regarded death as the last struggle of the believer. The 
expectation of the end was removed because of the insertion of 
the scheme of events deduced from the Apocalypse. Ends within 
the world rather than the end of the world were to be looked 
for. The lack of integration of the kind of eschatology repre¬ 
sented by the Ordo Temporum with Christology and soteriology 
proved to be a lasting weakness. Nevertheless, Bengel's views of 
heaven as a world of realities and his refusal to limit the rela¬ 
tion of God to the world in terms of lawgiver only kept alive 
elements of biblical realism, which, along with his use of the 

126 Ibid p. 420. 

127 Edwards, Works, Vol. VII, p. 239. 

128 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 324. 
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Apocalypse in theology, prepared the way for the development 
of a more adequate heilsgeschichtlich point of view. * 

(b) The Millennium 

The introduction of the millennial idea into eschatology 
affected the Last Judgment as tu its immediacy, and therefore, 
the manner of interpreting it as a sanction. It also bore upon 
the goal to which the work of Christ is directed and the prac¬ 
tical interpretation of that goal with respect to the present 
work of the Church. It may be regarded as an essential feature 
of the New Testament eschatology insofar as it bears upon the 
interpretation of the work and victory of Christ in a realistic 
sense, since the center of interest in Revelation 20 seems to be 
the reign of Christ and the accompanying binding of Satan. 

In Puritanism and Pietism interest in the millennium was 
in part engendered by a reaction against the troubles of the 
age. Pessimism induced a longing for the life to come, or the 
millennium, while optimism naturally embraced it. Revolu¬ 
tion and unsettled conditions in both England and the conti¬ 
nent and the frontier conditions of New England all played 
their part in fostering this outlook. There wa s a lso a relation 
conceived to exist between the millenn ial hopeTnd the hopes 
for a more completeTe'fomation of the'Chi'irrh ThkVnnk th p" 
fo rm of the, ex pectation of a personal reign of Christ upon. 
e^EthJSfl __ 

The importance of J onathan Edwar cfe is in the manner in 
which he integra ted thei3ea~oTthe millennium with the more 
generic concept oL the coming of the Kingd om In his 'History 
of Redemption he ended history with the millennium, apostasy, 
the Last Judgment and the end of the world, a scheme which, 
as Perry Miller notes, has caused embarrassment to his biog¬ 
raphers. 130 Miller accuses Edwards of preaching chiliasm in 
its starkest form and accuses him likewise of not measuring up 
to himself when he intimated that the millennium might begin 
at Northhampton, New England. This criticism starts, however, 
from an appreciation of Edwards only as a philosopher and 
fails to see how this opinion arose out of Edwards’ application 
of general categories of New Testament eschatology. Edwards 
was no mere chiliast and his better views on the subject must 
be understood in the light of the whole purpose and plan of 

129 Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismtts, p. 12, and pp. 62, 63. 

130 Miller, Edwards, p. 310. 
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his History of Redemption as a biblical theology. Miller rightly 
notes that for men such as Pascal, Newton, and Edwards the 
books of Daniel and Revelation were as much data for the 
effort to arrive at the meaning behind the phenomena as were 
the tabulations of Halley's comet. 131 Yet perhaps it could be 
said that they turned to Scripture because they felt that in 
history as prophesied and proclaimed could be found the 
answers to the problems of ultimate meaning. Their insights 
into nature did not satisfy them. 

The biblical character of Edwards' theology may be seen 
again in his interpretation of the destruction of Antichrist as a 
“coming of Christ in his Kingdom.'' 132 The Antichrist ques¬ 
tion was a pronounced feature of Puritan and Pietist eschatology 
and was interpreted almost exclusively in the light of their own 
historical situation. Here also the chronological character of 
this eschatology is apparent. F rom the early_begin nings of 
En glish Puritanism, and with Spener, t o the time of Benge l 
a nd Edward s, t he principal conce rn. was the" fall oLAakiEEnst 
and the es t ablish ment of the millennium. 133 The result was 
that ^IthouglTThe XasTjudgme^ the discussion it 

no longer occupied a central place in eschatological hope. The 
cosmic dimension was replaced by purely historical concerns. 

The actual place of the Last Judgment and the use made of 
it differed in the two movements. In order to uphold his be¬ 
lief in a future better time S£eneij)was compelled to combat the 
imminent view of the Last^Jtadfment which was held by con¬ 
fessional Orthodoxy and was still prevalent in the later Ortho¬ 
doxy of his day. He did this by the application of his principle 
of the harmony of Scripture in its pronouncements on escha¬ 
tology. His purpose was to show from the New Testament that 
the Last Judgment was not so near as commonly supposed in 
his day and that the removal of the Last Judgment to a more 
remote future would not oppose the demand of piety. 134 He 
used II Thessalonians 2:8 to show that the Last Day does not 
immediately follow the revelation of the Antichrist. He fel t^ 

131 Ibid., p. 319. 

132 Edwards, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 402. His discussion on this point sounds 
quite modern. 

133 See for example, Edwards, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 365; Spener, Theologische 
Bedencken, Vol. I, p. 352 and p. 221. 

134 Spener, Theologische Bedencken, Vol. I, p. 218, ‘*1. Zu weisen, dass 
der jungste tag noch so nahe nicht sey. 2. Dass solche lehr der gottseligkeit 
und dero beforderung nicht entgegen stehe.” 
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th at the coming of Ch rist in II Thessalonians is not the m m in o r 
fo £~tHe L asTfudgment because J&fin it-would con traHIdTth e 
s cheme of Revelation 18, 19 a nd %0. The revelation of the 
Antichrist had been effected most clearly through the work of 
Luther, although he was not the first to do this. And although 
his fall has commenced, it is not yet fully completed. 135 Spener 
distinguished those comings in which Christ acts alone, as it 
were, and those comings in which the other persons of the 
Godhead are involved. To the former type belong the comings 
in the flesh and for the Last Judgment. 186 But a mere multi¬ 
plication of comings does not do justice to the problem in that 
it tends to fragmentize rather than to unify the concept of 
coming. 

Tfe-jblte? 1 - -°f a twofold coming o£ Chxist which resulted from ^—' 

Spener’s interpretation of the scheme of Revelation, where there 
must be an interval of time between the end of Antichrist’s 
kingdom and the coming for the Last Judgment, was opposed 
by some Orthodox theologia ns on the ground that it contra¬ 
dicted the symbols of" the Church and the analogia fidei. J. G. 
Neumann of Wittenberg argued in this manner because the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed 
confessed ' only' one comings in this they were supported" by 
ffte~AaigSbOTg confession. 187 The scheme of the comings of 
Christ was used also by Bengel with more elaborate calcula¬ 
tions. 188 He was careful to distinguish the advent of Christ 
to destroy Antichrist from the advent for the Last Judgment 
and rejected that method by which all references to a future 
advent of Christ are taken to refer to one coming only for the 
Judgment. 139 The impression one receives from Bengel is 

135 Ibid., pp. 220-224, “So habe nechsmal gezeiget, dass 3. gradus erzehlet 
warden. 1. die offenbarung des bosshaftigen. 2. sein umbringen. 3. sein ende.” 

136 See Schmid, Geschichte des Pietismus, pp. 248, 249. 

137 Augsburg Confession, Art. Ill; also Westminster Confession of Faith, 

Chapter VIII. 

138 Bengel, Gnomon, p. 1082 (on Rev. 12:6), “Firmum in deserto, in 
Europa, locum mulier est nacta, in Bohemia praecipue, et ibi potissiraum 
nutrita est, donee per Reformationem liberius et laudus ei nutrimentum 
obtigit. Terminus dierum 1260 est Reformatio, terminus temporum 1, 2, et 
Yl est Millennium. Inter Reformationem et Millennium non est notabilior 
revolutio, quam ipsa Reformatio, cujus hinc momentum ingens satis 
perspicitur.” 

139 Ibid., p. 1108, “Unus revera est adventus Christi gloriosus in die 
novissimo, cujus tamen illustre et singulare praeludium est destructio 
bestiae. Eundemque diem novissimum spectat summa testimonii de resur- 
rectione et de judido.” 
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that he always maintained a “theological reverence” for the 
Last Judgment, along with a special interest in prophetical 
chronology. But when the Last Judgment is regarded as one 
of a series of events all equal in value it stands in danger of 
losing its position as a sanction for ethics. This danger was in 
part realized in Pietism and Puritanism. 

(c) The Last Judgment 

The removal of the Last Judgment to a remote future result¬ 
ed within Pietism in the introduction of other possible sanc¬ 
tions for Christian life, because with the temporal removal went 
also the Orthodox usus of the Judgment. The postulate of an 
indefinite interval of time between the present and the Last 
Judgment should no more affect its status as a sanction than 
the delay of the parousia in the early Church affected the rela¬ 
tion of eschatology and ethics. But the Judgment did lose this 
status because, unlike in the New Testament Church, the prin¬ 
cipal Christolo gical and soteriologi cal emphases in Pr otesta nt 
theology had~been formulated apart from their truly e schato¬ 
logical relations . To upl533^ Last Judgment as a sanction 
has certainly Nothing to do essentially with an expectation of 
its immediacy. Nevertheless Spener, arguing in this manner, 
directed his attention to death as a personally immediate Last 
Judgment. 140 An immediate expectation may heighten the 
awareness of and feeling for the Judgment as a sanction and 
then again it may not, for the lives of those who lived in the 
ages when it was looked for shortly do not present a uniform 
witness to any restraining or purifying power of the expecta¬ 
tion. Obviously there must be something more fundamental 
than mere immediacy about the place of the Last Judgment. 
A reason for the l ack o f effect was of course that unbelievers 
did not care. andT believers were already ex emn Lby justification . 
All life is related to that day not through expectation of its 
immediacy, but through the transformation of history which 
occurred through Jesus and His resurrection, as Paul argued 
at the Areopagus. 141 

The sanction in Pietism became justification, interpreted in 
terms of union with Christ, and was separated from the Last 
Judgment in both thought and terminology. Bengel, however, 
did retain a true sense of the importance of the Judgment. It 


140 Spener, Theologische Bedencken . IV, pp. 40-42. 

141 Acts 17:31. 
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belongs to the Gospel. 142 On the other hand, the traditional 
forensic interpretation appears to govern his comment on Reve¬ 
lation 28:12 where he opposed the book of life to the books of 
works. 143 

In Puritanism the Orthodox use of the Judgment held its 
own. But often the results of the Judgment, rather than the 
event itself, appeared as a sanction, that is, fear of hell and 
hope of heaven. Baxter described these as the highest motives 
to sincere piety and honesty which the Christian religion sets 
before men. 144 The Last Judgment itself occupied an essential 
place in Baxter’s Methodus as a part of his general concept of 
judgment. Although his structure of the idea of judgment was 
novel, 145 his descriptions of the Last Judgment were traditional. 
Yet he saw that judgment is executed in this life by many dif¬ 
ferent agents and sought to comprehend all these together with 
the idea of Divine sovereignty as exercised through these agents, 
such as kings, pastors, and parents. 146 The Last Judgment may 
be said to have occupied an essential place in Baxter’s thought 
because it is the finishing act in the entire process of judgment 
apart from which life cannot be explained or given meaning. 
This was brought out explicitly in his preaching. 

Basic to the understanding of the place of the Last Judgment 
in . Edwards’ thought is his anthropology. He who wrote pro¬ 
found!^ on original sin was, like Pascal, dealing with one of the 
principal theological battlegrounds of his time. Man’s liability 
to judgment and his eternal destiny were in Edwards’ thought 
the product of his reading of Paul, particularly Romans. He 
believed with Paul that men are by nature the children of 
wrath and that the wrath of God abides upon them. Thus 
he could preach with conviction on “God glorified in Man’s 
Dependence” and on “Men Naturally God’s Enemies” in an age 
when the idea of morally autonomous man was rapidly gaining 
the ascendancy. 147 Consequently, the problem of religion is 
t he problem of salvatio n and the judgment and eternal -destiny 
cannot stand in splendid iso lation no matter how movingly 

142 Bengel, Gnomon, p. 551, on Rom. 2:16. See also p. 347, on John 5:21, 
24; p. 553, on Rom. 3:4; and p. 1115, on Heb. 10:25. 

143 Ibid., p. 1116. 

144 Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. XXI, p. 178. 

145 Baxter, Methodus, III, pp. 70ff. and pp. 295ff. 

146 Ibid., pp. 356 and 366. 

147 Edwards, Works, Vol. VII. 
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described; rather they must _be_ under stoo d in terms of God's 
offer of salvation in Chris t. Edwa^ sL-u se^ oF the Last Judg - 
ment or eternal destiny was not the result of obstinacy and 
reactionary conservatism, but the product oL prof ound reflection 
on the cosmos and man's place in it according to hisj readin g 
of the New Testanie iit and a ccording 7 ^ KiOxiad^ERtanding of 
t he new science of P1 *ghteen t h^centu ry, The consideration 

of Jonathan Edwards is of far more importance for the history 
of New Testament interpretation than the consideration of 
the Puritan ration alists who adopted the philosophy of immor¬ 
tality! 

It is difficult to decide whether the outlook of Edwards was 


centered more on the millennial hope or upon the Last Judg¬ 
ment, as in the case of Orthodoxy and theologians like Oster- 
wald and Stapfer. According to the evidence of his History , 


the decision must be for the Last Judgment, although contemp¬ 
orary events, particularly the religious awakenings, aroused more 
than a passing concern for the possible immediacy of the mil¬ 
lennium. 148 But when he spoke of the coming of Christ to 
judge Antichrist he did not mean a visible coming, and the 
biblical imagery of the parousia was reserved for the Last Judg¬ 
ment. The pattern of the History of Redemption allowed no 
resting place and no end of perspective until the Last Judgment, 
for the millennium itself gives way to the last apostasy. His 
views on this were colored by events of his own day and he re¬ 
marked that a characteristic of this apostasy is that men scoff 
at the notion of Christ's coming to judgment. 149 The Last 


Judgment as a vindication of faith reflected Puritan experiences 
under persecution which led them to look positively to the 
Judgment as a justification. 150 Edwards, like Baxter, could 
argue for the reasonableness of the Judgment. In these argu¬ 
ments he was concerned with its visibility. But this idea was 
associated with the biblical parousia of Christ, and not merely 
with a subjective sensation of judgment in history according 
to Lockean psychology. 

The place of the Last Judgment in Puritanism is most popu- 


148 The awakenings he considers as evidence of the possible nearness of 
the millennium are those in Northhampton and that under Francke in 
Halle. 

149 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 411. 

150 Ibid., pp. 419, 420. 
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larly known by the manner in which it was preached. Here 
may be found a mixture of tradition along with a basic con¬ 
viction that this idea represents a perspicuous doctrine of the 
New Testament. The seriousness with which the Judgment 
was applied as condemnation for sinners is quite evident in 
the sermons, although at times the positive aspect was men¬ 
tioned. For example, Baxte r in his sermon on Matthew 22:5 
applied the figure of marriage to the union of Christ and the 
redeemed at the Last Day. 151 Most noteworthy for Baxter's 
views is his Sermon of Judgment on II Corinthians 5:10, 11, 
later expanded and published. The introduction portrayed 
a state of affairs within Christendom which was disturbing to 
him. He said, "It is not unlikely that some of those wits that 
are taken more with things new than with things necessary, 
will marvel that I chose so common a subject," and he proceed¬ 
ed to classify the Last Judgment as fundam ental to Chris tianity 
so that its deniaF is th jTdemil oFCTiristianity itsel f. 152 Within 
the sermon, however, the negative and somber aspect was 
stressed to an exorbitant degree and the soteriological and cos¬ 
mic realities were obscured. Baxter directed his attention upon 
those who will be condemned, and considered forty different 
types of excuses men will offer for their unbelief, only to de¬ 
molish them all with descriptions of hell and its torments and 
the deceitfulness of the heart. The Last Judgment became a 
sanction principally as a threat of punishment. In this sense 
it was essential, but this is not to say that it occupied an essen¬ 
tial place with respect to the emphases of the New Testament. 
Likewise in Stoddard's Safety of Appearing at the Day of 
Judgment, the argument was addressed to readers whom he 
desired to be sensible of impending doom. Although the theory 
of the safety of appearing at the Last Day in the righteousness 
of Christ was admirably set forth, the possibility of so appear¬ 
ing was rendered rather weak and did not do justice to the 
fullness of salvation ready to be revealed at that Day according 
to the New Testament. The end of the world became a suit¬ 
able subject for preaching on fast days in New England as a 
means of threatening punishment unless the degeneration of 
faith in the colony was checked. As Miller shows, this led to 
difficulties because such preaching would lose all meaning un- 

151 Baxter, Practical Works , Vol. XVI, p. 508. 

152 lbid. t Vol. XVII, pp. 422, 423. 
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less that end was foreseen as coming within the calculable 
future. 153 

Stoddard had led the way in applying the fear of hell as a 
whip and a goad, and the application of this fear by Edwards 
is only too well known and the sensational aspects have often 
obscured the basic convictions which led to its use. The prin¬ 
cipal point in Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God is a feel¬ 
ing for the sovereignty of God, which was a part of Edwards 
from his early childhood. 154 The Newtonian mechanics which 
was for many in that century a release from God's sovereignty, 
providence, and judgment was not so for Edwards, as it was 
not for Newton himself. For them it intensified the mystery 
of the universe and the problem of causes. Newton could not 
conceive that the motions of the heavenly bodies were merely 
the result of mechanical causes only; and for Edwards, behind 
the outward mechanical causality lay the real mystery of cause 
and effect. 155 

Although there appeared to most people to be rationality, 
security and autonomy for man in the new universe and its 
science, for Edwards there was nothing which did not support 
and increase his convictions of the active sovereignty of God. 
Apart from it there remained still only the dark forces of na¬ 
ture behind the facade of Newtonianism. In the universe as 


Edwards saw it, there was the possibility and the reality of 
GocTsf judgments. No_ natural law could prevent it. This 
/^sovereignty was manifest in Providence, in the disasters of 
^^ture* - aT^well as in its beneficence. It was manifest likewise 


in history and in redemption and the fullest and clearest mani¬ 
festation would be t he Last Tudgme nt, the outcome of w hich 
would be et;ei-na l. Consequently, much of the sensational 
preaching was directed to the purpose of making men aware 
of the insecurity of this universe apart from the providence 
and sovereignty of God and of making them sensible of what 
would be hereafter. Men are in God’s hands; it is uncertain 


what He will do with them. 150 Although Lockean psychology 


153 Perry Miller, The New England Mind. From Colony to Province (1953), 
pp. 28, 29 and 185. 

154 See Edwards* diary, quoted in S. Hopkins, The Life and Character of 
the late Reverend, Learned, and Pious Mr. Jonathan Edwards (1804) , pp. 
26, 27. 

155 Miller, Edwards, p. 79. Of. Sir James Jeans, Physics and Philosophy 
(1943), p. 173. 

156 Edwards, Works, Vol. V, pp. 506, 507. 
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may have supplied a method by which to make this fate sensible 
to men, Dante’s Inferno would have done just as well, Ed¬ 
wards expressed his ideas so strongly that all possibility of an 
ethical interpretation of this situation appeared lost. But 
these ideas expressed the two poles around which his thought 
moved: man’s sin fulness and God’s soverei gnty. Miller argues 
that Edwards destroyed all forms of religious security that had 
dominated Western Europe since the rise of Christianity and 
that he brought mankind, “as Protestantism must always bring 
them, without mitigation, protection, or indulgence, face to 
face with a cosmos fundamentally inhuman.” 15 * The truth in 
this must be offset by the awareness which Edwards had of the 
assurance provided through justification by faith, although it 
is certain that in his framework only justification could give, 
any sense of safety whatsoever. 

The truth in all that Baxter and Edwards said about the 
condemnation of the judgment, the sovereignty of God, and 
the sinfulness of man is magnified to such an extent that often 
the soteriological side of the Last Judgment is overlooked. It 
is in fact not surprising that the Puritan portrayal of the Last 
Judgment failed to maintain itself. There are, however, two 
factors in this which should not be forgotten. The first is 
that much of this eschatological effort was directed to elucidat¬ 
ing the actual position of the unbeliever , Hence, the descrip¬ 
tive imagery oi Jjell and torment should be regarded as more 
in the nature of an apologetic than an indication of the positive 
content of the Last Judgment. 158 The secon d factor is the 
sot eriological empha sis. This is represented in Stoddard’s Safety 
ancT was essentially the position of Edwards, and of Baxter’s 
Saint’s Rest . This view of salvation which was centered in 
the cross and atonement was directly related to the position 
of believers in the Last Judgment. Thus, alongside of the 
insecurity which Miller accuses Edwards of fostering, there 
was the possibility of certitude. This certitude was only in 
Christ, not in the medieval system, nor in works, nor even in 
the Puritan covenant. The reason why this certitude did not 
appear more powerfully and reassuringly was an overemphasis 
on the transcendence of Christ. This was a result of traditional 
Protestant neglect of the theology of the gospels in favor of 

157 Miller, Edwards, p. 147. 

158 Cf. Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. XXII, p. 87. 
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the theology of the epistles. Certainly the Puritan idea of 
safety did not have the personal warmth or closeness of Luther’s 
understanding of the benefits of faith. 

4. The Last Judgment and Salvation 
(a) Judgment and Justification 

The relating of the work of Christ in the atonement directly 
to the position of the believer in the Last Judgment affected 
the place given to justification. As a doctrine it remained much 
the same as in Orthodoxy, but it is doubtful if it occupied the 
same authoritative place. For John Owen forensic justification 
reduced the function of the Last Judgment to a merely declara¬ 
tory act. 159 Baxter was more aware of the nature of justifying 
faith and in this kept the possibility of an ethical interpretation. 
In his Methodus he jregard ed ju stification and its opposite, con¬ 
demnation, as species o f the genus jud gmen t. His view of justi¬ 
fication was more Christocentric~than anthropocentric and he 
never lost sight of the function of faith and its meaning in 
justification. “Men are not called to believe that they are 
justified, but to believe for justification.” 100 Thus justification 
could only be, what it was for Paul, an anticipated Last Judg¬ 
ment and apart from the Judgment it remained a fiction. The 
Day of Judgment was the day of full justification. 101 The place 
of the Judgment for salvation was further enhanced by the 
demand for sanctification. The necessity for this was expressed 
in Baxter’s conviction that holiness is the design of Christianity 
and sanctification to be preferred before pardon. This made 
possible the awareness of the New Testament representation of 
degrees of blessedness and removed the traditional view of the 
Judgment as solely a great leveling process, an eternal democ¬ 
ratization. The visions of the Apocalypse indicated that not 
all creatures in heaven are equidistant from the throne of God. 
In Baxter’s attempts at an ethical view justification was still 
upheld while at the same time the basic idea of the Judgment 
according to works received its legitimate recognition. He 
explained the relation between justification and the judgment 
according to works by ascribing both to Christ. If we extol 
Christ’s free justification and at the same time deny the inner 
sanctifying work of His Spirit, we make Him an imperfect 

159 Owen, The Works, Vol. XI, p. 198. 

160 Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. I, p. 477. 

161 Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 91. 
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Saviour. 162 In both Puritanism and Pietism, union with Christ 
often controlled the interpretation of justification and resulted 
in strong emphasis upon sanctification. Religion was essentially 
a matter of the heart. Faith had to be active. 168 

In^Pietisin, however, t he Last Judgm ent did not occupy^ the 
place of a sanction , although aFTimes Wch~a~ view was consid- 
erecT It is difficult to define exactly what the sanction for 
ethics was in Pietism. Various concepts from the New Testa¬ 
ment were employed in this function, such as justification, union 
with Christ, sanctification, or simply, regeneration. There had 
to be evidence of regeneration in the believer's life because faith 
was more than intellectual assent. All this resulted in the up¬ 
surge of charitable and missionary labors by the Pietists. But 
apart from the hope of the Last Judgment there was no guar¬ 
antee that such labors would endure and that those who 
practiced them would not finally be defeated by the powers of 
evil. Sp ener ’s emphasis on holiness has often been criticized 
as dangerous to the centrality of the doctrine of justification. 
Such conflict resulted when justification usurped all the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Last Judgment and when both justification and 
sanctification were not resolved in terms of the end of both in 
the Last Judgment. This was a weakness shared by both 
Orthodoxy and Pietism, for it was the failure of Orth odoxy tp 
relate the li fe of the Christian positively to th e Last^JuHgtne^ t 
as the consummation of~salvation which led to this apparent 
conflict. 

(b) The Judgment and the Work of Christ 

The Puritans were convinced that the coming of Christ had 
brought to the world a revelation of the destiny of man far 
clearer and more certain than any knowledge ascertainable by 
reason. “God declares in the Gospel, that he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” 164 This formal union of Gospel and 
Judgment was bound up with a one-sided exegesis which 
failed to see that the New Testament relates the Judgment 
to both sides of the destiny of man, since the Gospel also de¬ 
clares that he who believes shall be saved. The saving ?spfrt 
WaS * nter P rete d in a traditional way which discussed the work 
of (JRrist in terms of Atonement. In Stoddard's classic this 

162 Ibid., p. 96. 

163 See Heppe, Geschichte des Pietismus, pp. 8, 9. 

164 Stoddard, op. cit p. 233. Cf. Baxter, Practical Works, Vol. I, p. 437. 
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was directly related to the Last Judgment in such a way that 
justification appeared to be left out of consideration. But his 
entire argument was couched in legal terms and concepts. The 
objective ground of salvation was the atonement of Christ, or, 
as the Puritans lik ed.-4:o^call-it. the J‘pnr r hase” of (Tiri^ -His 
sufferings were both a sacrifice and a punishment, since Christ 
was legally guilty of our sins and God punished Him. This 
was directly applied to the condemnation of the Last Judgment 
because the infinite dignity of Christ's person made His short 
sufferings equivalent to the everlasting punishment of the 
damned. 165 It is clear that there was as much of tradition as 
of the New Testament in this way of speaking. Even though 
it was claimed that the whole course of Christ's life was effec¬ 
tive in the purchase of redemption, this course was interpreted 
exclusively in terms of suffering, atonement, and legal satisfac¬ 
tion. It seems to have assumed that the Gospels would have 
been complete with only a Passion narrative. The weaknesses of 
Orthodoxy with respect to its interpretation of the theological 
value of the public ministry were perpetuated. Here there 
could be no further necessary work of Christ for salvation since 
the cross had finished it all. Yet the Judge of the Last Day 
was Christ and the traditional reasons for this were applied. 166 
The new problems introduced to the consideration of the work 
of Christ arose out of the millennial question which raised 
problems about the relation of Christ's work to history and 
His activity in the present age. 

(c) The Coming of Christ and Judgment 

In ^dwgfds' History of Redemption , where he attempted to 
develop a generic or organic view of the work of Christ from 
Incarnation to Parousia, the rigidity of the Orthodox interpre¬ 
tation of the sessio ad dextra was broken and the possibility of 
the activity of Christ in history was affirmed. Thus the Last 
Judgment no longer remained dissociated from the present 
life and work of the Church and from the world until some 
unknown remote future, but was even then in the process of 
coming, because it had come in Christ. 

Against the growing influence of the idea of progress and 
rationalistic interpretations of history, two works attempted to 
portray a Christian and biblical view. That of Bossuet, Dis- 


165 Stoddard, op . cit., p. 45. 

166 Baxter, Practical Works , Vol. XVII, p. 428. 
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cours sur VHistoire Universelle (1681), was a restatement of 
the Augustinian view put forth as a check against immorality. 
That of Jonathan Edwar ds. The History of Redemption, was in 
his own words an attempt to present a body of divinity in an 
entirely new method, in the form of a history, re lating Ch ris- 
tian the ology in JhistoricaJl^fQrm.-to the redemption by_ Jesus 
t^nsf^^Ansofar as the theme of this work was the unity of 
history, the problem arose for Edwards out of the Bible. The 
departure from the rule of the logical system to historical think¬ 
ing, although revolutionary for its age, was the result of an 
appreciation of the biblical categories of time and history. Such 
appreciation of time and the rejection^of w .the_cydig^patt^rn 
belonged to the-Chris tian outlookTTefore Edwards. These ideas 
were waiting to be seized~upon in the work ot Cocceius . From 
him they proceeded in two directions: that which led to modern 
dispensat ionalism which maintained the divisions of history but 
l mt-sigli t 'o Fthe ~uni ty, and that which led to the idea of Heils - 
geschichte where the ^ divisions, were interpreted in terms of the 
basi c unija ubelonging to history as the form of God's revelation. 
EdwaTdy belonge d to th e Jatter of these direction s for he was 
cbhcerried'l^itKntl^ underlying unity expressed in the various 
historical forms of the Divine plan. Vitringa and Bengel also 
had the idea of a plan which moves toward a goal. At the 
same time what was called general or secular history was taken 
care of by the traditionaLDmielic theory. T he thought, of 
Araeaius, th e teacher of Co&cfiij its, was-quife..infl1ifJXU&U.n~frfew 
England—~~ 

The idea of the unity of history is seen in Edwards' interpre¬ 
tation of the coming of Christ. The coming of the Kingdom, 
the Last Judgment and judgment in general, as well as salva¬ 
tion in preliminary and consummate form, were all interpreted 
in relation to the generic idea of the One who comes. This 
controlling concept appeared already in the first part of the 
History, ‘‘From the Fall of Man to the Incarnation of Christ.” 
Although he ascribed Jude 14 and 15 to the Enoch of Genesis, 
he interpreted these verses in terms of a fulfillment in both 
Christ's first and second comings and in every manifestation 
Christ has made of Himself in the world for the saving of His 
people and the destroying of His enemies. 168 It was natural 
then to describe the public ministry as a coming of Christ 

167 Hopkins, op . cit., p. 82. 

168 Edwards, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 185. 
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without exhausting the idea of coming. The development of 
the age from jheJResunr ection of C hrist to the end of the wor ld 
is governed by the principle that this is a time of realizi ngThe 
success of Christ's re demption. 309 In the manner in which this 
was expressed, there was enough of the traditional view in it 
which looked upon this age as one controlled from the past 
by a sort of historical necessity. Thus it was not clearly seen 
as an essential constituent part of Christ's work controlled by 
the goal of God's purpose and by His personal activity. It 
thus failed to see that the end of Christ's work was not realized 
in the cross, but that the cross must be interpreted in its func¬ 
tion of preparing the way for the eschatological consummation. 
Yet because of his insight into the New Testament E dwards 
recognized that the entire age from the Re&urrectiona o the en d 
Isje§d)SlSlo^cai. The end of the world meant for him the 
entire age of the Gospel from the birth of Christ to the day 
of Judgment. 170 

/ r The principal manner in which this end is realized is in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Christ. Following the New 
Testament Edwards saw that this does not take place by some 
intrinsic necessity, but recognized the Christocentric nature of 
the Kingdom in its manifestations in the various comings of 
Christ. Thus Pentecost, the fall of Antichrist, and the eternal 
state are all manifestations of the Kingdom. 171 A n affi nity 
/ with Cocce jus^ exegesis. Js. JEoynd, however, in Edward sL^limi- 
I tuition of this idea of c oming, numerically to four gre at coming s 
I of Chr ist. These are: the destruct ion of Jerusalem, the destruc- 
' tio n of the RomanJ Empire in Constantine's time, the destruc- 
tionot Antichrist, and Christ's coming to the Last Judgment. 
At the same time, these are types and degrees of the one event 
prophesied in Daniel 7:13, 14. The last of these is the event 
principally signified in Scripture by Christ’s coming in His 
kingdom. 172 This compressed and arbitrary limitation of the 
idea of coming did not take into account the application of 
the idea to such events as those described in the letters to the 
seven churches of Revelation. 173 Nevertheless, within his scheme 

169 Ibid., p. 321. 

170 Ibid., p. 323. See also p. 70. 

171 Ibid., pp. 325, 326. 

172 Ibid. 

173 On the limitation of the idea of coming to a precise number of events, 
compare Francis Burmann, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 619. 
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Edwards saw that every coming manifests itself in both salvation 
and judgment and that they are thoroughly Christocentric. But 
because these descriptive comings were not truly rooted in 
history in terms of a process, the relation to history was itself 
weakened. The relation of these comings of Christ was, there¬ 
fore, not discussed in terms of the work of Christ through the 
Church as His Body. The emphasis was rather on the tran¬ 
scendence of Christ over history. This in itself was not able 
to check the growing subjectivism which finally in Ritschl gave 
decent burial to the eschatological and Christological view of 
the Kingdom of God. 

If the work of Christ_realiy„.ended at the Cross, and if the 
age between the Resurrection and Parousia is only the working 
out of what was there accomplished, the question arises as to 
the place of this age in the cosmic perspective of Christ's work. 
Edwards asked why the establishm ent oi__the Kingdom should 
re qmre~~S^^ after. JChristls h unuliation om the^cros s. 

His reply that in this way the glory of God's wisdom is more 
visible to the creatures, could be applied to the heavenly crea¬ 
tures, but hardly to historical man. Nor did this reply do 
justice to the concept of the Deus absconditus which demands 
the Last Judgment as the necessary revelation and explanation 
of God's purpose and ways in history. 

Nevertheless, in the Histoiy the Last Judgment Js^the^_co% 
summation of Chri^Lls^,work. The finality of this Judgment 
i^the finaITfy~of eternity because Christ Himself is the Judge. 
For Edwards t his Judgment could n ot be separated_from. the 
time proc ess. Perry Miller in effect tries to demythologize Ed¬ 
wards* views when he argues that “Beginning and ending are 
terms in a philosophy of history, not in matter-of-factness, and 
neither can be designated as finite dates in chronology.'' 174 By 
no stretch of the imagination can Edwards' typological his tory 
b e made to fit this opinio n. That the Last Judgment could 
not be established as a finite date in chronology cannot be 
used to set Edwards apart from other apocalyptic eschatologists, 
because it is not the same as saying that the Last Judgment is 
unrelated to time. Chronology is merely a means of measuring 
the flow of time, but time itself is the expression of the per- 
sonal^activity of God. 

^loccejus) had already po inted beyond the eschatological in- 


174 Miller, Edwards, pp. 329, 330. 
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d ividua lism oj.OrthodoxV^to the necessity of under standin g 
t fie individual within the re ality of the Kingdom of God, 175 
This was also implicit in inwards' aevelopmenf oT ttie comi ng 
o T the^Kmgdom, but_onlv_ aL . the very end^in..glor y._d.oes he 
consider t h g me ar>1>Tn g Podv of X lteist. 176 

The term was not related significantly to the historical existence 
of the Church. The idea of a collectivity was still subordinate 
to the customary individualism. Philosophical dualism was at 
home also within Puritanism. With the idea of the authority 
of Scripture applied for the most part to the peculiar interests 
of both Puritanism and Pietism and the eschatological prob¬ 
lems of Orthodoxy still largely unresolved, the way was open 
for rationalism to offer an interpretation of the world, man, and 
history which had no need of a Last Judgment or of a specifi¬ 
cally biblical eschatology. 

175 Coccejus, “Panegyricus de Regno Dei,” Opera Theologica /(1G60) , :Tome 

VI, Orationes. See Ritschl, Pietismus, Vol. I, p. 142. ( 

176 Edwards, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 420. 



Chapter III 


THE RATIONALIZATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SUBSTANCE 


A. THE NEW ANTHROPOLOGY 

1. The Rationalistic Principle 

In the age of crisis at the end of the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, forces were set in mo¬ 
tion which were destined to result in the triumph of subjectiv¬ 
ism in theology. This was an age which laid claim to the 
whole of reality in the name of reason, but historical reality 
did not include the Last Judgment. The methods employed 
led to the rejection of eschatology. Since the modem world is 
still patterned much after this outlook, the problem of whether 
the Last Judgment is essential for New Testament theology as 
proclaimed in the Protestant churches is raised in acute form. 
The basic question is whether rationalistic and secularistic prin¬ 
ciples shall be allowed to control biblical exegesis within the 
Church so that the New Testament eschatology is rejected on 
the basis of these principles. The entire outlook upon man 
and the world and God's relation to both which forms such an 
essential part of the idea of the Last Judgment and indeed of 
the Christian substance itself, were in the late seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and throughout the eighteenth century formulated with 
such boldness and completeness that without a frontal attack 
upon the Last Judgment, it was, nevertheless, rendered inopera¬ 
tive and quite superfluous. 

The seventeenth century was concerned above all with 
metaphysics; philosophy was here a task for professionals and 
of value primarily for the intellectual elite. The purpose of it 
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all was to develop a system on sound methodological principles 
which would embrace the whole of reality along with the way 
by which reality could be known. The certainty attaching to 
the idea of a supreme Being was applied to all being and know¬ 
ing by the method of strict proof derived from this original 
certainty . 1 The strength of the system lay in such systematic 
deduction. On the other hand, the popular philosophy of the 
eighteenth century represented a rebellion against such meta¬ 
physics and the theology associated with it. Reason became 
more active and searching; in fact it became a critical power. 
Philosophy declared itself no longer to be of value only for 
the elite, but for everyone . 2 3 The change in the nature and 
function of philosophy was applied also to theology. The 
revolutionary character of the change lay in the rebellion of 
the human mind against authority. 

The theology of the seventeenth century, despite its scho¬ 
lastic garb, started, as did the theology of the Reformation, 
from the priority of the real. But Descartes, again despite 
scholasticism, starts from the priority of the mind . The “real” 
God is postulated to be identical with the mental concept. Such a 
procedure obviously affected any idea of Deus absconditus, and 
furthermore served to prepare the way for the idea of a safe 
universe in which man could act freely without regard for 
supernatural powers. 

Any discussion of rationalism must commence with anthro¬ 
pology because the principle of subjectivism demanded it as 
the starting point for all knowledge. The anthropology which 
was to arise in this period was directed against that of Ortho¬ 
doxy and thus also against the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Because of the relation of justification to judgment, the doctrine 
of man was involved in the problem. The Renaissance doctrine 
of man had restored confidence to human reason and held that 
life on earth possessed value independent of any ideas of life 
beyond the grave . 8 This view broke forth with renewed power 
toward the close of the seventeenth century after having been 


1 See the excellent description by Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophic der 
Aufklarung (Grundriss der philosophischen Wissenschaften) (1932), pp. 
6, 77. 

2 Adolf Schlatter, Die philosophische Arbeit seit Cartesius nach ihrem 
ethischen und religidsen Ertrag (Beitrdge zur Forderung christlicher Theo- 
logie , 4tes. u. 5tes. Heft, 1906), p. 71. 

3 J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (1932), p. 30. 
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obscured for a time by the anthropology of the Reformation . 4 
While the anthropocentricity was most obvious in French nat¬ 
uralism, the subjective principle, nevertheless, represented a 
common method. German and English thought tended more 
in the direction of a defense of religion by the power of reason, 
not only to defend it, but to establish it aright . 5 This was 
to be accomplished by the Cartesian method, which in affirm- 
ing the independence of man opposed itself to the biblical 
view of human dependence . 6 This in turn affected the views 
of man's chief end. 

Subjectivism need not, however, be rationalistic. Yet it be¬ 
came so as a result of the implicit trust engendered by the ex¬ 
actitude of mathematics and its methods, the success of these 
methods in the new science of nature, and the desire to find such 
exactitude in every branch of knowledge. The mathematical 
pattern is found already in Descartes . 7 Its influence is evi¬ 
dent in Leibniz, the discoverer of the infinitesimal calculus, in 
Spinoza with his geometrical Ethica, and also in Kant. Although 
the understanding of the function of reason itself underwent 
change from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century, the 
structure of reality became everywhere rationalistic because it 
was mathematical. In the seventeenth century, reason was con¬ 
cerned with systems, with deductions drawn from axioms, with 
a method patterned clearly after Euclid. The active nature 
of reason in the eighteenth century was the result of the newly 
discovered analytical methods of mathematics. The “clear 
and distinct" ideas of Descartes show the influence of this de¬ 
sire for mathematical clarity, but along with the methodology 
of doubt they could lead only to subjectivism and could not be 
objective . 8 Thus the Reformation standard of an objective 
authority residing in Scripture was at once removed and was 
open also to the new method. Nevertheless, the questions of 
the theologians now became in large measure the problems of 
the philosophers, for before the setting in of the current of 

4 See Paul Hazard, The European Mind 1680-1715, tr. by J. L. May (19S3) , 
pp. 442-445. 

5 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 181. 

6 Bury, op. cit., p. 65, and Hazard, op. cit., p. 131. 

7 Schlatter, op. cit., pp. 14, 106. On Spinoza’s influence on Kant in this 
respect, see pp. 59, 60. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. Cf. Spinoza’s definition of an adequate idea ( Ethica, I, 
Def. 4): “Per ideam adaequatam intelligo ideam, quae, quatenus in se sine 
relatione ad objectum consideratur, omnes verae ideae proprietates sive 
denominationes intrinsecas habet." 
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secularization they were concerned with the question of God 
and man’s knowledge of Him. Biblical exegesis was carried 
along in the philosophical stream. 

2. Philosophy and Theology 

Belief in God was necessary for the Cartesians because his 
existence supported the reliability of the thinking process and 
provided a point of unity for body and soul, for nature and 
man. The existence of God was of course proved by rational 
arguments, but the momentous result of this approach was that 
God now became a useful idea or tool to aid in the process 
of constructing world-views . 9 When Descartes denied the possi¬ 
bility of any knowledge of the purposes of God he left behind 
that teleology which had been basic to even the older rational¬ 
ism. Certainly with the dismissal of the teleological idea, there 
was a dismissal of the New Testament proclamation of the 
purpose of God now revealed through Christ. And when the 
categories of personality and its relations and of purposive 
activity directed toward a goal were ruled out of the structure 
of reality, eschatological tension between the now and the then 
could not exist. 

The rejection of the claim of the Bible to speak on the prob¬ 
lem of truth was a serious consequence of Spinoza’s separation 
of faith and reason, or theology and philosophy. This rejec¬ 
tion was implicit in his conviction that the certitude afforded 
by the biblical prophets was not mathematical , but only 
moral . 10 Philosophy concerned itself supremely with truth 
and its basis was in the common notions which were to be 
sought in nature alone. Faith or theology, however, concerned 
itself with obedience and piety, and its basis was in history and 
philology which were to be sought from Scripture alone . 11 This 
method undermined the structure of the biblical witness and 
Christian truth. When applied to exegesis the method left 
only that which could be expressed in terms of rationalism. 

Austin Farrer in his introduction to Leibniz's Theodicee re¬ 
marks that in the age of reason the Christian held a position 
covered by three lines of defense. The base line was the sub- 

9 Ibid., pp. 25, 26. 

10 “Qui igitur sapientiam et rerum naturalium et spiritualium cognitionem 
ex Prophetarum libris investigare student, tota errant via . . . “Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, in Opera quotquot reperta sunt, Vol. II, p. 107. 

11 Ibid., p. 249. “Fides igitur summam unicuique libertatem ad philo- 
sophandum concedit. . . ” 
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stance of Christian theism and morals and was to be defended 
by reason alone without aid from Scriptural revelation. The 
middle, more exposed line was given by the general sense of 
Scripture. The defense of this line was that although Scrip¬ 
ture is reconcilable with the discoveries of reason, it does go 
beyond them. Yet even here reason controls the interpretation 
of Scripture. The most exposed line and the most defenseless 
in this age was the special view which a church, individual, or 
sect might establish on the basis of Scriptural revelation . 12 
New Testament eschatology is found in the most exposed posi¬ 
tion, either explicitly by those who considered it, or implicitly 
by those who ignored it while professing to speak on everything 
really essential to the Christian faith. A form of eschatology, 
that of the doctrine of immortality, occupied a place in the 
middle line of defense for the most part, although theologians 
of Orthodox heritage would argue for the basic necessity of 
this doctrine. 

Leibniz occupied a position on the basic line of theism. For 
him, as Farrer remarks, the Christian scheme of redemption 
was but one of the ways in which supreme Benevolence pursued 
a cosmic policy, and this benevolence was known by pure 
reason apart from revelation . 33 In the Discours Preliminaire 
de la Conformite de la Foy avec la Raison, Leibniz argued 
that we must never abandon the eternal and necessary truths 
for the sake of upholding the Mysteries, lest the enemies of 
religion use such an occasion to decry both religion and the 
Mysteries. This could not but affect the place of eschatology 
and the form in which the Last Judgment might be expressed. 
This conclusion is supported by the view proposed, that no 
article of faith must imply contradiction or contravene any 
proofs exact as those of mathematics . 14 A serious defense of 
the “exposed positions” was not felt to be necessary since the 
Gospel was regarded as the true original religion of reason 
and nature. 

Rationalists assumed that reason could by itself perceive the 
essential truths concerning God and the place of man. In the 
unity of their systems of philosophy they defined rigorously the 

12 G. W. Leibniz, Theodicy (transl. by E. M. Huggard and edited with 
an introduction by Austin Farrer, 1952), pp. 9ff. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz ed. by C. S. Gerhardt, 
7 vols. (1885), Vol. VI, 22, p. 63. This is further explained in the relative 
roles of faith and reason, 1, p. 49. 
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nature and function of man . 15 Although the anthropology of 
modern philosophy from Descartes recognized the metaphysical 
reality of spirit over against philosophical materialism , 16 never¬ 
theless, the principal threat to New Testament eschatology in 
this period was precisely the surrender of a ‘‘holy materialism” 
or biblical realism to philosophical spiritualism. Another de¬ 
cisive effect of the new anthropology was the revolution in the 
estimation of the moral capabilities of man, an estimation 
which developed towards autonomy in morals and ethics with 
important consequences for the idea of the Last Judgment, and 
indeed, of any Divine judgment. 

3. Religion and Ethics 

Every anthropology contains an ethic. Man now became 
autonomous not only in his thinking, but also in his acting. 
The new ethic was patterned after the Greek ideal of the ra¬ 
tional person, which separated thinking from both will and 
emotion so that now the will followed the clear and luminous 
ideas of reason . 17 Traditionally, consciousness of God and of 
the self were defined by concepts derived from a process of 
will. Thus the theological problem had been the relation of 
Law and Grace and its anthropological question the relation 
of Sin and Righteousness. When the Cartesians brought to 
these problems an understanding of reality based on concepts 
of thought and extension, this affected the whole picture of 
the relation of God and man. 

Spinoza's ethic of a geometrically moulded reason had no 
place for a Last Judgment of God over against nature and man, 
for man was integrated into a rational God and the problem 
of evil no longer demanded judgment . 18 Judgment could occur 
only as an intrinsic necessity observable by reason in the nature 
of things. The idea of finality could not be associated with 
judgment. The ethic of Spinoza was one with the classical 
rationalistic presupposition that the uniformity of nature must 
be derived from the essential form of God . 19 The problem of 
the unity of nature must be carried back to the unity of the First 

15 H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 3rd ed. (1926), 
p. 245. 

16 Ibid., p. 247. 

17 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 19. 

18 See Hazard, op. cit., p. 142. 

19 Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 74, 75. 
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Cause. Since the fundamental principle of morals became 
“right thinking/' this ethic did not command, but rather ex¬ 
plained; it became descriptive. There was, as Schlatter points 
out, an inherent contradiction in the concept of freedom in 
the ethic of Spinoza. For he began with total dependence and 
ended with freedom; he first of all reduced thinking to mathe¬ 
matical representations and on this basis established happi¬ 
ness . 20 Here freedom obviously included freedom from God's 
judgment, since according to Spinoza a judicial God who pun¬ 
ishes and rewards was capricious, moved by human likes and 
dislikes. 

The quest for an object which could be so loved that slavery 
to this love would be perfect freedom led Spinoza to define the 
highest good as the amor intellectualis dei . 21 The sanction, if 
the term may be used, of the ethics by which this goal was 
attained could only be happiness. Happiness was itself defined 
as a virtue, but happiness and suffering were determined by 
the presence of adequate or inadequate ideas . 22 Similarly good 
and evil were defined in terms of knowing, in a rationalistic, 
not a personal, sense . 23 Faith was defined as obedience to God, 
but when lifted above the superstitions of theology and the 
Bible meant nothing more or less than living in accord with 
the reasonable laws of nature. In order that men might fol¬ 
low justice and charity—and whoever did not was a schis¬ 
matic and a heretic—they required a philosophical ethic which 
would teach them to think rightly. Thus an ethic was written 
in which man was responsible only to his own mind since he, 
God, and nature were essentially one. There was no place for 
repentance in one who possessed true knowledge, and justifi¬ 
cation by faith became a purely subjective justification by 
thought. 

The presuppositions of rationalism led to the conviction that 
superstition, not unbelief, was the greatest enemy of faith, and 
that prejudice was worse than ignorance. As a result the idea 

20 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 56. 

21 See his Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, in Opera, Vol. I, p. 3 
and p. 5. 

22 Ibid., p. 122. Also p. 272, “Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium, sed 
ipsa virtus; nec eadem gaudemus, quia libidines coercemus, sed contra, quia 
eadem gaudemus, ideo libidines coercere possumus.” 

23 Ibid., p. 185. Cf. the definition of love (p. 169), “Amor est Laetitia 
concomitante idea causae extemae.” 
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of tolerance rapidly developed into an active force which was 
in the ascendancy throughout the Enlightenment . 24 This af¬ 
fected traditional views concerning the absolute difference be¬ 
tween the saved and the damned, and consequently, the idea 
of the Last Judgment itself. 

In place of the religious pathos of preceding centuries, a re¬ 
ligious ethos manifested itself in the age of rationalism which 
interpreted religion in terms of active morality. The active 
view was bound to affect attitudes toward the traditional repre¬ 
sentation of the Last Judgment in which man appeared in a 
purely passive role. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the predominant attitude of man in the world within both 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism was that of contempla¬ 
tion. This reflected the influence of the classical ideal. The 
early systems of rationalism in Descartes and Spinoza likewise 
had no place for activity in the modem sense. But the dyna¬ 
mism in Leibniz’s philosophy supported activity. The Pietist 
emphasis on sanctification conjoined with faith led to activity, 
as did also the Calvinist ideal of work. The Roman church 
also had its active orders. Within religion, contemplation of 
God's grace and saving work could of course lead to an active 
religious life. But within rationalism the desire for activity 
took precedence over contemplation. This was principally 
the result of a sense of safety in the new rational universe. In 
the rational theology of the seventeenth century, the world 
was a world of order in which the idea of order had place for 
supernatural powers. But a transformation in the understand¬ 
ing of the idea of order resulted in the eighteenth-century view 
of the universe as a rational universe. No transcendent or ir¬ 
rational forces could affect man and thus he felt free to act. 
The important thing was not the reception of Divine grace, 
whether in the Cross or the Last Judgment, but rather the af¬ 
firmation of the self. 

As a result the unity of religion had to be sought beyond 
dogmatic formulae in a common pattern of morality. This 
proceeded in the direction also of a non-religious morality, 
since religious morality was too closely associated with selfish 
motives engendered by fear of hell and hope of heaven. The 
Last Judgment, however, could not be so easily dismissed by 
an appeal to whatever selfish motive it might engender, for 


24 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 219. 
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in its scope and purpose it far transcended the merely indi¬ 
vidual. Of course, the theme of happiness in the new morality 
was not amenable to the somber aspects of a judgment by God 
upon man. But not for this reason only would the Last Judg¬ 
ment have no power of sanction. For man was now deemed 
capable of sustaining any and all moral demands made upon 
him. Even if some did not live up to the light of reason, they 
were certainly not evil enough to merit the Christian Last 
Judgment. God should be at least as tolerant as men now 
were. Nor could the positive aspect of reward have influence 
since the immortality of the soul made the Judgment superflu¬ 
ous for the realization of whatever bliss did await man after 
death. 

Insofar as the rationalistic view of man made him in rela¬ 
tion to the world the crown and goal of all creation, the goal 
of the ethic of virtue or happiness was placed in man himself. 
Up to about 1700 the moral duties were secondary to the so- 
called theological duties of faith, hope and love. They were 
now interchanged because of the shift in anthropology from 
dependence to autonomy. This ethic was represented as the 
sum total of the New Testament ethic, even though in fact it 
found its goal in what the New Testament regarded as the 
means. The ethics of the Enlightenment had its roots in a 
naturalistic Spinozism, where praise and blame, repentance 
and guilt were of no significance for moral life. 

The rationalistic nature of Kant’s system is evident in its 
purely formal character, in that the moral law must be inde¬ 
pendent of experience and belong to the reason a priori. 25 The 
influence of Spinoza appeared in the subordination of indi¬ 
viduality and personality to the universal features of human 
nature. The most universal feature was man’s rationality. 26 
Even though the claim of duty should indeed be supreme over 
our inclinations and desires, a moral law without content or 
empirical goals was difficult to establish as a motive to action. 
Duty was the subjective side of responsibility, but responsibility 
itself could not be established apart from the idea of judg¬ 
ment. And in the Kantian view, since the realization of the 

25 Pfleiderer, The Development of Theology (transl. by J. F. Smith, 3rd 
ed., 1909), p. 8. 

26 See Schlatter, op. cit., p. 60. The idea of community resulting from 
the universality of reason and applied to ethics appears again in the neo- 
Kantianism of Ritschl. 
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moral law could not be fully accomplished in finite time be¬ 
cause of the obstructions of sense-desire, immortality was prac¬ 
tically grounded for the fulfillment of this law. The Kantian 
conception of religion as the recognition of all our duties as 
divine commands presupposed that what morality demonstrated 
as the end of man was also the end of the supreme Lawgiver, 
or God. But this identification of the end of man and Creator 
in purely moral terms abandoned the eschatological realism 
in the New Testament, because it really did not in the first 
place come to terms with the religion of the New Testament. 
The only feature which could make a moralized religion toler¬ 
able in this world was the doctrine of natural immortality ac¬ 
cording to which the power of Satan and the victory of death 
were conveniently by-passed in favor of the extrapolation of 
man's autonomy into eternity. 

The seriousness with which Kant took the problem of evil 
and the moral problem was in contrast to the too easy solution 
of Spinoza and the facile optimism of Leibniz. Nevertheless, 
it became necessary for him to interpret justification, judgment 
and the work of Christ in accordance with subjective categories 
which would preserve the moral autonomy of man. The idea 
of grace was missing. Justification and the work of Christ 
were not really God’s act . Justification required no future 
divine manifestation and vindication. He who accepted the 
moral ideal of humanity as embodied in Jesus might believe 
he was justified because of the fundamental rightness of his 
disposition in accepting this ideal. Such justification needed 
no external basis in an atonement and could not have it, because 
a substitution could not take place in the sphere of morality. 27 
Kants idea of the Kingdom of God as an ethical community, 
while possessing some value, did not exactly correspond with 
the New Testament idea of God’s power, and the idea of the 
"coming" of the Kingdom through the agency of autonomous 
moral activity did not do justice to the Christ who comes. 

If the word eschatology may be applied to Kant, it can only 
be used in a realized sense, in that the goal represented in the 
true faith of reason had now come and had done away with 
the primitive "historic" faith. This was the consummation and 
the light shone after centuries of darkness. This implied that 
since Deus was completely revelatus to pure reason, there was 


27 Pfleiderer, op. cit. t p. 16. 
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nothing absconditus about him for which the Last Judgment 
might be retained as a useful means of increasing light. Be¬ 
hind Luther’s idea of the Deus absconditus was his under¬ 
standing of the priority of the real, and hence, that there is 
always more in the real than in the human mind. On this 
basis he could object to the Aristotelianism of the schoolmen. 
But rationalism started from the priority of the mind. Al¬ 
though the eighteenth century pretended to turn away from 
the ideas of theology to the real world, nevertheless, this world 
remained essentially a mental picture and reality was con¬ 
trolled by the mind. 

Faith in the autonomy of man extended to every consideration 
of man’s relation to any conceivably superior being. Not only 
did he stand on his own feet in the presence of God, but also 
asserted his independence of the work of Christ, except insofar 
as he reduced Christ to a teacher. Thus the Last Judgment 
received its deathblow. The decisive place of Christ in the 
destiny of men was missing because already in the relation 
where this decisiveness had been centered by Protestant theol¬ 
ogy, viz., in the atonement, man now proclaimed his independ¬ 
ence. “No more shall men gaze upon the sorrowing Christ, 
who had died upon the Cross for the salvation of the 
world_”28 

The reaction which might be involved here against an overly 
emotional or sensationalist religious pathos should not obscure 
the ethical decision involved. Autonomy was at issue: just 
as in the rejection of the dependence inherent in the doctrine 
of original sin, so also was dependence rejected in redemption 
and justification. 29 

Already in Leibniz this attitude found overt expression, as if 
the time was not yet quite ripe for a complete break with the 
traditional Protestant way of salvation. Leibniz was chiefly 
disturbed by the view that a “knowledge of Jesus Christ accord¬ 
ing to the flesh is absolutely necessary for salvation,’’ 30 and in 
arguing that such knowledge could only be imparted to every¬ 
one by miraculous means he was implicitly rejecting such de¬ 
pendence on a knowledge of Christ. 31 

28 Hazard, op. cit., p. 299. 

29 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 218. 

30 Die Philosophischen Schriften, Vol. VI, 98, p. 157. 

31 Ibid. 
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The method of remoulding Christ according to the pattern 
of eighteenth-century rational man was applied to all super¬ 
natural beings in Scripture. Bekker reduced Satan to the level 
of a "wicked man” for the curious purpose of the higher ele¬ 
vation of the wisdom and might of the Saviour in proportion 
to the reduction of the power of the devil. 32 The more im¬ 
mediate effect, however, was to alter the soteriology of the 
biblical eschatology. The removal of Satan as a power over 
man's life belonged together with the affirmation of the doc¬ 
trine of immortality. Death was no longer the wages of sin 
and there was no power in the universe which was able to pre¬ 
vent man from attaining the goals he had set for himself. 83 

Immortality provided a perspective without limit for the 
Cartesian ethic of happiness. Although for Spinoza immortality 
was already man's possession, it was not personal, but rather 
the immortality of God or Nature. How far the idea of im¬ 
mortality had pre-empted the traditional eschatology of the 
Last Things is evident in Leibniz's interpretation of the differ¬ 
ence between the teaching of Moses and Jesus on this matter. 
The doctrine was conformable to Mosaic legislation but did 
not attain popular authority until Christ taught "avec toute la 
force d un legislateur, que les ames immortelles passent dans 
une autre vie, ou elles doivent recevoir le salaire de leur ac¬ 
tions.” 34 The doctrine of immortality belonged to the true 
notions of God and of the soul. Where the immortality idea 
was conjoined with the traditional views of the twofold destiny 
of man, Leibnizian optimism illumined the darkness of possible 
damnation even while accepting the established view that the 
number of the damned was incomparably greater than that 
of the saved. 85 

In spite of Leibnizs contrast of Moses and Christ, the coming 
of Christ had not really brought anything new for the under¬ 
standing of the destiny of human life, but had merely made 
public and established more firmly on His moral authority what 
was already known. The place of Christ was that He gave the 
authority of a public dogma to natural religion. 33 The char- 

32 Balthasar Bekker, Der Betouerde Weereid (1693). 

33 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 41. 

34 Die Philosophischen Schriften, Vol. VI, p. 26. 

35 Ibid., p. 113. Cf. also p. 47. 

36 Ibid., pp. 26, 27. Mohammed also is to be revered as a teacher of im¬ 
mortality and the unity of God. 
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acterization of Jesus as law-giver, legislator or simply teacher 
was in keeping with the new view of religion as morals. The 
New Testament view of Jesus as the Judge of the Last Day 
could not be allowed to interfere with rationalistic optimism and 
moral autonomy. This appears clearly in Leibniz's comment 
on Luther's argument concerning the apparent injustice of 
God in De Servo Arbitrio (Chap. 246). Luther had argued 
that the apparent injustice of God is proved by the adversity of 
good people and the prosperity of the wicked, and that this 
argument is irresistible for all reason and for natural intelli¬ 
gence. Leibniz observed that Luther meant that this argu¬ 
ment holds only for those who know nothing of the life to 
come since Luther said that the Gospel dissipates this difficulty 
by teaching us that there is another life where that which has 
not been punished and rewarded in this life shall receive its 
due. Leibniz's remark on this, "L'objection n'est done rien 
moins qu'invincible, et meme sans le secours de l'Evangile on 
se pouvoit aviser de cette response," 37 served as a requiem for 
New Testament eschatology and at the same time for its Chris- 
tology. 

According to the new anthropology man's final word was that 
he did not deserve the Last Judgment, for his moral autonomy 
had removed all need of dependence upon the Divine Judge. 
His willingness to be excused might be in part a reaction to 
the traditional emphasis of the condemnatory aspects of the 
Last Judgment. But autonomous man never understood what 
the New Testament desired to say to him, that he likewise 
was not deserving of the salvation ready to be revealed in the 
last day (I Peter 1:5). He remained unmoved by any hope 
for this salvation, already graciously offered to him in Christ, 
because he was too busy constructing a cosmogony in which 
the Last Judgment could not possibly take place even if it 
was desired. 

B. GOD AND THE COSMOS 

1. The Rationalization of Nature 

The dominating feature in the Protestant Orthodox view of 
nature as expressed in the doctrines of Creation and Provi¬ 
dence was, in spite of an Aristotelian garb, the direct and 
sovereign activity of God in and behind all natural events. 


37 Ibid., p. 88. 
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Providence was indeed defined as a continuous creation. 38 The 
end of creation was the glory of God. As creation itself was 
an act of His gracious will it could not prevent further acts of 
Divine grace in the world. Although the structure of reality 
might be described according to the Aristotelian causality, this 
did not involve the interposition of an independent law be¬ 
tween God and the world. Everything at every moment de¬ 
pended for its existence upon the Divine will and grace. In 
such a cosmos the Last Judgment was at home for it represented 
a relation of God to the world not essentially different from 
His providential control. The Last Judgment was the consum¬ 
mation of the power and activity of God which always had 
and always would direct the world to the realization of His 
purpose. Amesius for one recognized that the goodness of the 
creation was for an end and was not to be understood in terms 
of philosophical perfection. 39 Usually the “end" of this good¬ 
ness was defined in other than biblical terms. The lack of 
integration of creation and consummation in Protestant theol¬ 
ogy along with the survival of “Mosaic physics" opened the 
way for a rationalization of nature which defined the end of 
creation in terms of what is now observed and understood, and 
then postulated this as the original will of the Creator. It was 
inevitable in a mechanical universe that the original state 
should be of greater interest and importance than the future, 
for the beginning determined the outcome. 

Scholastic theology had helped prepare the way for an inde¬ 
pendent science of nature by keeping the distinction between 
natural and revealed theology. 40 In later Orthodoxy natural 
theology almost completely dictated the terms for the survival 
of revealed theology. And it must be admitted that the details 
of the traditional creation doctrine needed improvement. More¬ 
over, the rise of a rationalistic natural science was aided by 
the strange neglect of the work of Christ in creation. The 
successful mathematical and experimental methods created a 
cosmogony in which the cosmic work of Christ was unknown 
and the universe assumed its still-prevailing non-personal char- 

^38 Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, p. 251. Schmid, Doctrinal Theology, p. 

39 Amesius, op. cit., p. 17. 

40 See Paul Althaus, Die Prinzipien der deutschen reformierten Dogmatik, 

pp. 108, 109. 
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acter. In this universe the void of the future was at first filled 
with the doctrine of natural immortality and later by the secu¬ 
larized eschatology of the idea of Progress. 

Since the established doctrine of geocentricity had been con¬ 
nected with the entire rational and spiritual outlook on reality, 
the shattering of this view appeared to shake the very founda¬ 
tions. 41 The well-known view arose that God could not be so 
concerned with sinners on this speck of dust so as to have be¬ 
come incarnate to save them. Thus rational interest was now 
directed to the structure of the external cosmos. The method¬ 
ology according to which this was conducted was at first 
mathematical and later experimental as well. The successes 
of this methodology encouraged the rationalizing process. The 
facts to which biblical revelation bore witness could no longer 
form the basis for a proper and useful interpretation of the 
universe and the relation of God to it. Mathematics would 
replace revelation here. For the Cartesians there was nothing 
in the universe which the geometrical mind could not grasp. 
Hazard has correctly observed that the discovery of some mathe¬ 
matical truth is often made the occasion of a theory to explain 
the whole universe. 42 Pythagoreanism was constructed on the 
basis of arithmetic, Spinozism was built on geometry (Euclid¬ 
ean!) , while Leibnizian philosophy and Newtonianism were de¬ 
veloped as a result of the almost simultaneous discovery by 
Leibniz and Newton of the infinitesimal calculus which gave 
mathematical expression to process and change. Dilthey re¬ 
marks that of the presuppositions at the basis of the structure 
of the seventeenth-century systems, the mathematical sciences 
were the most important. 48 And Cassirer points out that mathe¬ 
matics was the instrument by which the Platonic Idea was 
restored. 44 The pure rationality of thought in the age of crisis 
and the following Enlightenment arose from the subordination 
of the knowledge of nature to mathematics. Only so could the 
form of nature be known. Nature was correspondingly de- 
spiritualized, yet as Schlatter remarks, mathematics is a human 

41 See Meyrick H. Carr£, Phases of Thought in England (1949), pp. 214- 
217. 

42 Hazard, op . cit., pp. 311, 312. 

43 Wilhelm Dilthey, “Die Funktion der Anthropologie in der Kultur des 
16. und 17. Jahrhunderts,” in Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. II, pp. 452, 458. 

44 Cassirer, op, cit,, p. 317. 
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capacity to which here the whole of nature was subordinated. 46 
Those whose minds have ever been captivated by the intellec¬ 
tual beauty and power of mathematical symbol and logic can 
understand the desire of the philosophic mind to apply them 
to the whole of reality. Only over against this can the stric¬ 
tures of a Spinoza against the frailty and foolishness of his¬ 
torical knowledge and fact be sympathetically understood, and 
consequently, the difficulties of biblical exegesis in such an 
age be appreciated. 

The direct influence of will upon the operations of nature 
had now been excluded, and a new function was at the same 
time ascribed to the mind of man in that the power of reason 
afforded the only entrance into the infinite, and its formula¬ 
tion of universal law formed the necessary correlate of the in¬ 
tuitively experienced boundlessness of the universe. 46 Whereas 
in the traditional Christian view reason required revelation, 
there now took place a transformation in pure ontology. Phi¬ 
losophy attacked the relation of the realm of grace to the 
realm of nature. The true essence of nature was not to be 
sought in the realm of the natura naturata , but in the realm 
of the natura naturans . Nature was no longer that which was 
moved by the Divine mover; it now moved from within itself 
because the divine power pervaded nature itself. 47 

The transformation of the dynamic philosophy of nature of 
the Renaissance into the mathematical natural science of the 
seventeenth century established the concept of inherent natural 
law which now came between nature and God and which was 
conceived as independent of any external law-giver for its 
validity and operation. Over against the truth heretofore be¬ 
lieved to have been given in the Scriptural revelation, a new 
concept of the original and independent truth of nature en¬ 
tered, a truth which was given in God's works, not His words. 
Since the truth of nature was expressed in mathematical symbols 
it was considered superior to the truth of revelation which could 
be expressed only in words. This truth was present before 
the minds of all men and required neither Scripture nor tra¬ 
dition for its understanding. 48 Furthermore, since nature was 

45 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 32. 

46 Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 49, 50. 

47 Ibid., p. 53. For Spinoza’s definitions of natura naturata and natura 
naturans see his Ethica, in Opera, Vol. I, p. 61. 

48 Ibid., p. 56. 
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integrated as an active whole, the idea of subordination of 
creation to creator was greatly weakened, and the possibility 
of interpreting man's life in terms of responsibility to God was 
adversely affected. 

The correlation between nature and human knowledge was 
once for all established by Newton's discovery of the cosmic 
law . To the pure autonomy of Nature corresponded the 
autonomy of intellect. 49 The self-sufficiency of both had been 
established. The cosmic law did not indicate the Last Judg¬ 
ment, but both were of such a nature that they had to come 
to terms, or one would destroy the other. Since the cosmic 
law was mathematical and rational, and the Last Judgment 
belonged to the data of Scripture, the superiority and truth of 
the former was taken for granted. 

2. The Structure of Reality: Natural Law 

The concept of natural law, current before Newton, existed 
alongside the traditional doctrine of Providence both before 
and after the discovery of the cosmic law. With Descartes the 
laws of nature were Divinely imposed laws which are what 
they are solely by virtue of God's ultimate decree. Neverthe¬ 
less, the sovereignty of natural law is implicit because Creation 
is a type of efficient, and not purposive, activity. 50 Descartes 
contended that purposive activity in the service of final ends is 
an essentially anthropomorphic type of activity. The mechani¬ 
cal view excluded the consideration of ends or of finality be¬ 
cause now quantitative relations in time and space replaced 
the traditional view of qualitative powers behind essences and 
changes. 51 In other words, the biblical world of heaven with 
its personal spiritual hierarchy yielded place to the hierarchy 
of the starry universe. Reality was no longer primarily a ques¬ 
tion of personal will and purpose. 

According to Spinoza nothing comes to pass in nature in 
contravention to her universal laws, for whatever happens, was 
decreed by the will and eternity of God. But by the formula 
Deus sive Natura, nature’s laws and divine decrees are one and 
the same, and thus for God to act contrary to the laws of nature 
means that He acts contrary to His own nature, which is ab- 


49 Ibid., pp. 58, 59. 

50 N. K. Smith, New Studies in the Philosophy of Descartes (1952), p. 116. 

51 Carr£, op. cit., p. 251. 
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surd. 52 Although Leibniz rejected the determinism of Spinoza, 
he did not assume that the ultimate explanation for nature 
must be a direct appeal to will. Will must itself be subordi¬ 
nated to the “rules of good” otherwise there can be no guarantee 
of justice. 53 The laws of nature are founded upon the fitness 
of things because God always chooses the best. Nevertheless 
this does not mean that He acts by an absolute necessity. 54 
The laws of nature are neither entirely necessary (geometrical 
necessity) nor entirely arbitrary. Rather, “Le milieu qu'il y a 
a prendre, est qu'elles sont un choix de la plus parfaite sagesse.” 
That is to say, the laws of nature have the character of a 
moral necessity, “. . . qui vient du choix libre de la sagesse par 
rapport aux causes finales. . . .” 55 This direction of thought 
indicated that the most perfect wisdom of God is no longer 
made known in the “word of the Cross” (I Cor. 1:18), in an 
event historical in character, but in the natural laws of external 
nature discoverable by the natural light of reason. 

Although Leibniz did understand nature mechanically, its 
laws were not merely mechanical as with the Cartesians, but 
were metaphysically grounded. The theory of the monads 
which combines the mechanical view with the older conception 
of entelechy, and thus preserves teleology, also keeps together 
the ideas of wholeness and individuality. Leibniz's desire to 
preserve teleology may be considered as an attempt to come 
to terms with the Christian message in an age marked on the 
one hand by rationalistic boldness and on the other by a gen¬ 
eral uneasiness of spirit. His system was thus of a different 
character than the positivism of the nineteenth century. Nev¬ 
ertheless God was in reality farther removed from interference 
in the affairs of nature than had been possible in Cartesianism, 
particularly in Occasionalism. His motive was to remove any 

52 “Si quid igitur in Natura contingeret, quod ejus universalibus legibus 
repugnaret, id decreto et intellectui et naturae divinae necessario etiam re- 
pugnaret; aut si quis statueret, Deum aliquid contra leges Naturae agere, 
is simul etiam cogeretur statuere, Deum contra suam naturam agere, quo 
nihil absurdius.” Tractatus Theologico-politicus, in Opera, Vol. II, p. 158. 

53 Preface to Theodiafe, Die Philosophischen Schriften, Vol. VI, p. 36. 

54 Ibid., p. 37, “On fera voir que Dieu m£me, quoy qu’il choisisse lousjours 
lc meilleur, n’agit point par une necessity absolue; et que les loix de la 
Nature que Dieu luy a prescrites, fondles sur la convenance, tiennent le 
milieu entre les verit£s Geometriques, absolument necessaircs, et les decrets 
arbitrages; . . 

55 Theodicie, III, 349, in Die Philosophischen Schriften, Vol. VI, p. 321. 
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need for a permanent miracle to explain the interactions of 
soul and body. Causal power lay in things not above or be¬ 
yond them and nature was a closed system with no lacunae for 
which the doctrine of God need be introduced as a means of 
improvement. 56 

The geometrical necessity of efficient causes was rejected in 
favor of final causes because if the laws of motion had their 
source in the former then nature could dispense with God and 
bring about the same effect which was attributed to Him, through 
the necessity of the order of things. 57 But this fundamental 
problem is not avoided by the shift to another type of causality, 
even though at the same time mechanics is said to belong only 
to the externals and not to the dynamics of nature. For the 
basic question is the validity of the idea of the uniformity of 
nature based on natural law. This idea is one of the funda¬ 
mentals underlying the idea of Progress and together with it 
operated powerfully against that relation of God to the world 
which had been expressed in the doctrines of Creation, Provi¬ 
dence, and the Last Things. The biblical categories of the 
Fall, miracle, Incarnation, and the cosmic Last Judgment are 
excluded by the logic of the uniformity of nature. This idea 
has prevailed against the biblical realism to the present time 
and has only recently been challenged on its own ground by 
new discoveries in natural science. As a cosmic idea the uni¬ 
formity of nature included everything in its scope. 

Cassirer asks, however, the important question whether or 
not the idea of the uniformity of nature demands an unprovable 
metaphysical assumption for its validity despite the apparently 
purely empirical basis. He argues that classical rationalism in 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz sought in various ways to carry 
back the problem of the unity of nature to the unity of the 
divine First Cause. The uniformity of nature came out of the 
essential form of God. Since any change of existence in God 
would be a negation of his essence, Spinoza's formula Deus 
sive Natura rested completely on this basic conviction. The 
laws of God and the laws of nature were one, but they were 
not to be read in revelation, but in the external universe. 
“The laws of reality cannot deviate from purely ideal laws of 
mathematics and logic.” This was Leibniz's position. The 

56 Schlatter, op. cit., pp. 66, 67. 

57 Theodicee, III, 350, in Die Philosophischen Schriften , Vol. VI, p. 322. 
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infinitesimal calculus was applicable without restriction to 
nature, and the principle of continuity it represented had con¬ 
crete physical, and not merely abstract methametical, signifi¬ 
cance. 58 But since the universe was uniform and closed, there 
was really nothing to prevent ridding nature of all theological 
and metaphysical presuppositions and withdrawing the sup¬ 
port of the concept of God completely from the concept of 
nature. What proof could there be of these laws of nature 
and of nature’s inviolability? Upon the basis of the method 
and principles of classical rationalism the final step should be 
taken and the external universe be allowed to operate by its 
own intrinsic laws, the whole grounded upon a rationalistic 
basis with an absolute cessation of recourse to God. The uni¬ 
formity of nature was an axiomatic idea and this characteristic 
was a necessary ingredient in its use as a foundation for the 
idea of Progress. 

Where now can we place the Last Judgment? The principle 
of the uniformity of nature meant that man’s salvation must 
arise from within the universe as a closed and self-sustaining 
system of phenomena known only to reason. The salvation of 
man could no longer rest upon the Christian claim for an 
unique historical event (to which event the Last Judgment 
was an essential part). The triumph of the rationalization of 
nature and God’s relation to the cosmos meant the rejection 
of the soteriological principle embedded in the idea of the 
Last Judgment. 59 In order that the Last Judgment might 
still have a relation to what is real and actually possible, it 
must be observable as the outcome of natural law. The “escha- 
tology” of natural science foresaw no Last Judgment of course, 
but only the “end” of the world as a natural event of the cool¬ 
ing of the sun and the resultant freezing of the earth, or the 
conflagration of the world by some cosmic accident. But even 
this “accident” would appear to a survivor to be the result 
of natural law, for the comets now obeyed the laws, and so 
must every natural event. The great interest in the argument 
from design which arose in this age as a reaction to the prin¬ 
ciple of uniformity received a truly cosmic setting from the 

58 See Cassirer, op . cit ., pp. 74-76. 

59 This battle is re-fought and the conclusions of rationalism reaffirmed 
in Francis Glasson's work. The Second Advent: The Origin of the New 
Testament Doctrine (1945); Jesus is a champion of the uniformity of nature 
in a purely superficial and optimistic way (p. 136). 
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work of Newton. Yet nothing is more hopeless from the 
Christian point of view than the comparison of the universe to 
a piece of clockwork. This pottage for which the biblical 
birthright was traded was a substitution of design for purpose; 
the surrender of the concept of goal for a conglomeration of 
mechanical ends expressed in philosophical terms of order, 
beauty, harmony, and perfection. The arguments from design 
point backward to creation, not forward to a consummation. 
They can give no aid for the understanding of the place of 
the Last Things. 

Nor did the possibility of the Last Judgment appear in the 
realm of the moral and historical, for it was forestalled and 
displaced there by the rise of the idea of Progress wherein the 
principle of uniformity was applied to historical phenomena. 
Natural law was derived from physical nature, but was also 
applied to the social order, for it was the offspring of an anti- 
supematural philosophy which substituted an immanent order 
of Nature for the purposes of a personal God. 60 

Grotius, the archetype of humanism, developed the distinc¬ 
tion between the law of God and the law of nature, where 
nature included man and his history. The result of this dis¬ 
tinction between Providence and the processes of life and his¬ 
tory was that there arose the possibility of moulding life and 
history apart from any law of God. And this was a desirable 
end, since the law of God permitted wars and disasters. The 
moulding of history according to natural law pointed toward 
the idea of progress and thus bore directly upon the question 
of an eschatology. Man would now work out his own salvation, 
but in a radically different sense than in the meaning of the 
biblical word, and of course without fear and trembling (Phil. 
2 : 12 ). 

3. Creation and Consummation 

As La Place was later to point out in his Essay on Probability 

(1812), if the state of the world at its creation were specified 
in its minutest details to an infinitely capable and industrious 
mathematician, he would be able to deduce the whole of the 
world's subsequent history. 61 Even apart from such a mathe¬ 
matician, for rationalism the whole future of the world was 

60 Hazard, op. cit., pp. 269, 270. 

61 See Sir James Jeans, op. cit., pp. 109, 110, 
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implicit in its creation in a deterministic way. To understand 
the universe we must pay more attention to alpha and less to 
omega, for the latter is determined by the former. Even though 
no one was present at the moment of creation the observation 
of the present state yields those laws by which the entire pro¬ 
cess was begun. The purposes of God are His original reasons 
for creating the world as we observe it rather than in some 
other way. Cosmogony is more fundamental to the understand¬ 
ing of reality than any eschatology could possibly be. 

Spinoza’s identification Deus sive Natura virtually destroyed 
the biblical doctrine of creation. Nevertheless, his substitution 
of an immanent unity of the world in place of the transcendent 
unity of the Christian view, and the ascription of the functions 
of God to nature in his understanding of the natura naturans 
was an attempt to restore a dignity to the world over against 
the general seventeenth-century Christian satisfaction with the 
hope of its annihilation. In this he was struggling with a prob¬ 
lem bearing directly upon the conception of a realistic escha¬ 
tology. Leibniz, too, in his treatment of the problem of creation 
was affirming the value of the world against the general Luth¬ 
eran attitude to it, and in fact was really protesting for a bibli¬ 
cal view. However, his system of pre-established harmony while 
theoretically allowing God to remain as creator pushed his 
activity too far into the background, even while also preserv¬ 
ing for the world the idea of teleology. Bengel, for one, pro¬ 
tested against the insertion of any system of law between God 
and His world. 

In the biblical view creation and consummation belong to¬ 
gether and it is the goal of God’s purpose represented by the 
promise of the consummation which imparts meaning and di¬ 
rection to the acts of creation and providence. The unity 
given by God’s purpose is not to be confused with the ration¬ 
alistic doctrine of the uniformity of nature. The knowledge 
of the former comes from the field of history, in terms of per¬ 
sonal relationships between God, man, and Christ. In the uni¬ 
formity principle the cosmos is ruled by impersonal force and 
God is really an abstraction without personality. Theology tried 
to fight the battle for the meaning of creation on rationalism’s 
own ground when it held to a genuine science of nature con¬ 
tained in the Mosaic account of creation. Geology first de¬ 
molished this stronghold and with it went the religious and 
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theological significance of the biblical creation narrative. This 
victory was a decisive breakthrough for the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment and from here on there was no limit to its 
successes. 62 

The best possible world of Leibniz is not to be identified 
with the goodness of the creation postulated in Genesis, al¬ 
though the affinities of the two views were in this age almost 
as important as the differences. Leibniz's conclusion was 
based on a Greek abstraction of the perfections of God which 
still kept God safely behind the system of monads. The differ¬ 
ence is illustrated by the only advice Leibniz could give to 
those who suffered in the best possible world. He argued that 
the sufferer ought to behold the glory of the whole cosmos 
and this would bring comfort to the relatively small area in 
which he actually suffered. There is no eschatology in this. 63 
It is radically different from the answer to the problem of 
suffering given by the Cross and Parousia. The positive value 
in Leibniz’s advice, however, should not be overlooked. Sub¬ 
mission to what is given is often necessary and an eschatology 
which is merely futuristic and not truly Christocentric can be¬ 
come either an intolerable burden or quite irrelevant. 

In the Theodicee Leibniz referred to the apokatastasis ton 
panton and to universalism. Although he did not condemn 
the idea, he described it as daring, in much the same attitude 
he had shown to the possibility of salvation apart from a 
knowledge of Christ. For optimism in both Leibniz and the 
Pietists had eschatological implications. Yet the outcome of 
the struggle between good and evil according to the system of 
pre-established harmony was removed from the Christological 
center of the struggle according to the biblical view. The per¬ 
sistence in good deeds by the blessed and evil deeds by the 
damned rested upon the fitness of things. 64 In this way judg¬ 
ment was immanently grounded in law and in accordance with 
the pre-established harmony. The connection between deeds 
and their rewards was true of those who act in freedom apart 
from absolute necessity and was valid in both natural and 
revealed theology. Traditional ideas of Orthodox theology 
lay at the basis of Leibniz's discussion of election and repro- 

62 See Cassirer, op . cit ., p. 65. 

63 Of. Schlatter, op . cit ., p. 70. 

64 Theodicie , I, 74, in Die Philosophischen Schriften , Vol. VI, p. 142. 
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bation, but the work of Christ in the atonement was not ex¬ 
actly the only hope of man’s salvation. 

The fatal weakness of the rationalistic view of the relation 
of God to the world as set forth in the idea of uniformity was 
that all problems of nature and creation could be discussed 
and defined without any reference to, or need of Christ. The 
function of Christ in the rationalistic world and in the En¬ 
lightenment was limited to teaching on the problems of morali¬ 
ty. But even here his authority was beginning to be questioned. 
Atonement and justification by faith were relics of an outmoded 
way of looking at the universe. 

The effect of the lack of a cosmic interpretation of the work 
of Christ along with the rational structure of theology was to 
open the way for the purely rationalistic view of the world in 
which Christ occupied a place defined by the categories of the 
new anthropology. Protestant theology recognized the work 
of Christ in creation only in a Trinitarian way. The dissocia¬ 
tion of this work of Christ from His redemptive work along 
with the centering of the redemptive function in the atone¬ 
ment left the way open for the triumph of a purely scientific 
world view in the naturalistic sense. Yet the doctrine of the 
Last Judgment contradicts any interpretation of the universe 
as self-explanatory or self-contained. It supports the priority 
of categories of personality in the sovereignty of the Creator 
and the moral responsibility of life under God’s purpose. 

In rationalism the God of nature triumphed over the God 
of history, or God in history. God was known in all His per¬ 
fections to reason so that there was no need to look for further 
knowledge from historical revelation. The fact of Christ could 
not say anything about the God of creation and insofar as we 
might speak of the purposes of God, we were limited to the 
phenomena of nature for their elucidation. Theologies con¬ 
structed on a mathematical interpretation of nature have been 
deterministic. But the contingency implied by the presence 
of evil, in spite of Spinoza’s superficial solution and Leibniz’s 
optimism, forced man to look away from nature to history for a 
solution to this problem. The God of Israel and the god of 
Baal were again locked in conflict in the age of rationalism. 
The worship and service of Baal seemed more appealing. For 
would not nature serve man in such a way as to fulfill his 
highest ambitions for life in this world? For the love of 
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nature the great systems of rationalism were constructed: com¬ 
prehensive, powerful and even beautiful, but strangely lacking 
in historical dimensions. 

Yet the eighteenth century applied the mathematical method 
to every branch of knowledge. Demolition and reconstruc¬ 
tion proceeded hand in hand. And one of the greatest pieces 
of construction to challenge the biblical eschatology was the 
idea of Progress which arose phoenix-like from the ashes of 
the Last Things. It was here that Christianity was met on its 
own ground of history. The new issues and philosophies could 
not but directly engage the New Testament eschatology. 
Schlatter observes that every genuine theologian is an observer, 
not a constructor, and that he thinks on the basis of what is 
given, not upon the a priori, because we can only comprehend 
the Divine thoughts insofar as they have become manifest and 
revealed in history. 65 What is observable and given in the bib¬ 
lical witness to revelation in history now met a magnificent 
piece of construction which challenged the biblical foundations. 
Whether, however, it was possible for the New Testament 
sources to speak for themselves in this age is itself another 
question. For the place of the Bible was defined in a new 
way by rationalism, particularly by the Tractatus Theologico - 
politicos. The rationalized history to which Scripture was 
now subjected challenged not only all conceptions of biblical 
authority, but also the possibility of a personalistic interpreta¬ 
tion of history which would do justice to the organic relation 
of religion and history in the Bible, and which is of basic im¬ 
portance for the place of the Last Judgment in the New 
Testament. 

C. THE CONQUEST OF THE HISTORICAL WORLD 66 

1. Nature and History 

Butterfield, in Christianity and History, remarks that when 
the children of Israel lapsed into idolatry they turned to the 
gods of nature and away from the God of history who had 
delivered them out of the land of bondage. 67 This may be 

65 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 12. 

66 The title of this section is borrowed from Cassirer, for it seems to de¬ 
scribe most exactly the energy and activity with which rationalism attacked 
all the fields of human knowledge and claimed them for its principles and 
methods. 

67 Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (1950), p. 1. 
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applied parabolically to the age of rationalism when the great 
philosophers of nature sought to subordinate the God of his¬ 
tory to the philosophical God of their systems. Their heirs 
in the Enlightenment, following their lead, attempted to bring 
the rationalistic method into all spheres of knowledge including 
history. 

When Leibniz defended basic Christian theism and left the 
mysteries or peculiar doctrines of the Church (Incarnation, 
Parousia, Last Judgment) out of first consideration, he and 
his age were perhaps unconsciously confessing a failure in his¬ 
torical appreciation. The non-eschatological character of their 
systems betrays this failure. The non-historical sense was al¬ 
ready present in the concept of universal reason. But it would 
be unfair to press the charge of non-historical to the extent of 
saying that rationalism and the Enlightenment had no con¬ 
cern with the problems. What concern there was, however, 
was to be taken care of by the proven methods of reason. 
Already in the Renaissance the past was being reinterpreted 
in accordance with the new discoveries in nature. Jean Bodin 
in 1566 wrote his Methodus ad jacilem historiarum cognitionem, 
of which Bury says that it substitutes a new theory of universal 
history in place of the prevailing medieval Four-Monarchy the¬ 
ory, which, of course, concluded with the Last Judgment. The 
principle of interpretation by which Bodin rejected the Golden 
Age degeneration theory (and implicitly the Last Judgment 
and regeneration) was that “the powers of nature have always 
been uniform.” 08 In Bodin religious universalism first over¬ 
came the historical material of religion. 09 The derivation of 
all religions from a general natural religion and the lack of 
any criterion by which to determine which is the true religion 
cuts at the nerve of the New Testament faith in Jesus as the 
Judge of the Last Judgment. In this faith the finality of 
Jesus over all other religious teachers is established. 

The deification of nature and of man as part of nature in¬ 
volved the liberation of humanity from external authority. 
Nevertheless, man cannot escape the authority of time and 
history since these are in the biblical view the expressions of 
the activity of God. When Cartesianism, continuing the prin- 

68 J. B. Bury, op. cit p. 38. 

69 On BocVn, see Dilihey, “Das natiirliche System tier Geisteswissenschaftcn 
im 17. Jahri Midert” in Gesammelte Schrifteti, Vol. II, pp. 145-153. 
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ciple of the invariability of the laws of nature, applied its 
analytic method to history as well as to physics, the immut¬ 
ability of nature collided frontally with the doctrine of active 
Providence. Although Cartesius was lacking in historical sen¬ 
sitivity, the Cartesian protest against history insofar as it was 
directed against antiquity represented a new direction and 
movement different from that of humanism . 70 The eighteenth- 
century philosophy in general from the beginning treated the 
problems of nature and history as a unity by attacking both 
with the same intellectual tools . 71 But since no matter of fact, 
i.e., purely historical knowledge, could compare in value to 
the worth of the clear and luminous knowledge of logic, pure 
mathematics, and the exact nature sciences, no more complete 
demolition of Christianity could be imagined than Spinoza's 
view that Christianity was only a historical phenomenon . 72 
And the application of uniformity to history ruled out any 
Heilsgeschichte as a medium of revelation. 

To reject the will of God as the refuge of ignorance as 
Spinoza did, is to reject at the same time the possibility of a 
personalistic interpretation of history. He dismissed teleology 
because if God worked to obtain an end, He must have neces¬ 
sarily sought something of which He stood in need . 73 Although 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz represented an improve¬ 
ment over the Deus ex machina of Occasionalism, the regres¬ 
sion to a complex of special divine decrees had the same dead¬ 
ening effect upon history as had the decrees in Reformed 
Orthodoxy. The attitudes which came to fruition in Lessing's 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes were present already in 
Spinoza and Leibniz. The revelation within Israel, according 
to Spinoza, was legislative in character and was combined with 
the idea of punishment and reward within this life. This 
view reached its culmination in Christ who placed the recom¬ 
pense in the future. For Spinoza it made little difference 
which kind of recompense we preferred. The heart of the 
true religion of Christ, to be distinguished from the legends 
of the Gospels, was love to God and neighbor. But the highest 
stage of religion was attained only through natural light, which 

70 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 17. 

71 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 269. 

72 Cf. Dilthey, “Das achtzehnte Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt,” 
in Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. Ill, p. 241. 

73 Spinoza, Ethica, I, Appendix, in Opera, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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now had begun to shine brightly. Whereas Spinoza had re¬ 
garded the teaching of Christ on future recompense an accommo¬ 
dation, Leibniz found in the faith in immortality and the 
doctrine of recompense the effective center of his teaching . 74 
But it was at the point of immortality itself that Leibniz failed 
to comprehend the biblical view on the future life. 

The roots of modem historical research developed, neverthe¬ 
less, in the eighteenth century. It started from theology and 
pervaded all the fields of knowledge , 75 and in the end was to 
turn against theology itself. Theology allowed history into the 
treatment of dogma and the Church. Gradually, there arose 
a history of practically everything, and finally, of religion it¬ 
self. This history became progressively more positivistic in 
line with its initial rational impulse and the sciences became 
more and more independent of philosophy and metaphysics. 
The situation into which biblical interpretation was forced is 
characterized by Sender's distinction of husk and kernel: the 
historically conditioned and the authentic truth. But in the 
end the success of historical investigation broke the dominion 
of reason and at the end of the Enlightenment stands Goethe's 
Faust. In place of the intellectual striving of a Cartesian or a 
Spinozist, Goethe placed the suffering and weakness of human 
ignorance. Faust was not an embodiment of pure reason, but 
a man of feeling and will who was compelled to choose. 

2. The Bible in History 

The endeavour to conquer the historical world for trium¬ 
phant reason pressed inevitably upon the stronghold of au¬ 
thority of Protestant theology. Holy Scripture. It remained 
as the single source from which a revitalized eschatology could 
arise, for the tradition of the Last Things had been detoured 
by rationalistic interpretations of future life and undermined 
by the construction of a self-contained universe ruled over by 
man who could himself well take care of all the changes the 
Last Things had proclaimed as necessary for his salvation. But 
the task of exegetical theology was made difficult because the 
spiritual tendency of the age was contrary to the authority of 
the Bible and the biblical categories were now subjected to 

74 Dilthey, ibid., p. 242. 

75 Cf. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 265. He notes Bayle’s passion for the collection 
of facts and its witness to the problem of Uie factual—p. 274. 
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a view of their historical nature which could lead only in the 
direction of Religionsgeschichte: to the universalization of 
religion in which the New Testament proclamation of a Last 
Judgment through Jesus of Nazareth was relegated to the 
historical, and thereby removed from history . 76 

In the age of rationalism the possibility of a theology based 
upon exegesis touched directly upon the problem of history. 
The contention here is that the kind of historical interpre¬ 
tation to which the Bible was subjected by rationalism did 
not do justice to the biblical witness to the nature and mean¬ 
ing of history, in spite of its positive values. Consequently, 
the eschatology of the New Testament remained merely his - 
torisch, a curiosity of the past. Furthermore, it is to be re¬ 
membered that discussion of Christology and soteriology like¬ 
wise bear directly upon the problems of New Testament escha¬ 
tology. 

Through the Bible as the Word of God, according to the 
Reformers, man becomes aware of his sinfulness and of God's 
offer of salvation in Christ. To receive this by faith brings 
the assurance of forgiveness and salvation. But this does not 
come through Scripture all by itself, for the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit is absolutely necessary to the right comprehension 
of the message of Scripture and for the gift of faith by which 
that message is apprehended . 77 The whole process is a matter 
of God's grace. The beginning of the rational approach is 
seen in the gradual transformation of the testimony of the 
Spirit from an act of Divine grace to a function of the human 
mind. This began when the objective authority of Scripture 
was over-emphasized to the detriment of the Spirit's testimony. 
Although in the older theology the rational arguments for 
the authority of the Bible stood alongside of the testimony of 
the Spirit so that religious certainty through the arguments 
alone was denied, this relation gradually changed under the 
influence of Aristotelianism and the arguments gradually won 
the ascendancy. Finally they took the place of the content 

76 A detailed discussion of the history of biblical criticism both textual 

and literary is beyond the scope of our problem. The issue is the interpreta¬ 
tion of history in which rationalistic criticism developed, and its results for 
exegesis. | * ** 1 

77 See Paul Althaus, Prinzipien der deutschen reformierten Dogmatik, 
p. 239f., on autopistie . 
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of Scripture . 78 Thus the task of the Spirit, instead of being that 
of opening the eyes for the message of the Bible, became that 
of opening the eyes to the truth of the arguments . 70 In addi¬ 
tion something was added from natural theology, namely, that 
the doctrine of the Church alone corresponded to the postu¬ 
lates of reason. Orthodoxy had been convinced that the mes¬ 
sage of the Gospel is a gift of grace, but in order to defend this 
message, shifted the center of concern from the content to the 
manner and proofs of the inspiration of the Bible. The drift 
to preoccupation with external problems of Scripture served 
the advance of rationalism which was already interpreting the 
content of Scripture to fit the requirements of reason, innate 
ideas, or natural light. 

The basic failure of Protestant Orthodoxy (classical and 
later) with respect to the place of the Last Judgment in theol¬ 
ogy was a failure of exegesis or a failure to apply seriously the 
authority of Scripture over against tradition. Once the equiv¬ 
alence of the message of Scripture and the confessional system 
was assumed, the actual authority of the content of Scripture 
had been weakened and at times sacrificed altogether. When 
at the same time a parallel concentration on the problems of 
the external form of Scripture was increasing, the way was 
prepared for the inroad of a purely rationalistic approach, the 
importance of which became unduly enlarged. This approach 
felt that the most important thing to be done with the Bible 
was to assign it its place in history in accordance with the 
methods of natural investigation. 

The rationalistic method was of course carried also to the 
content of Scripture, so that the peculiar features of the record 
were ignored or reinterpreted in accord with the basic theism 
of the Renaissance and classical rationalism. Here the imag¬ 
ery of the Last Things in the New Testament did not fit well 
into the mould of mathematically exact ideas. Although in 
certain matters of historical fact agreement could be attained 
between believer and unbeliever, the surrender of the idea of 
the Bible as the Word of God which could speak to man in 
his present existence made the exegetical task extremely difficult. 

78 Ibid., p. 262. A list of these arguments is given on p. 225. 

79 Cf. Spinoza, Tractatus theologico-politicus, in Opera, Vol. II, pp. 185, 
186, “Quare qui Lumen Supranaturale quaerunt ad mentem Prophetarum 
et Apostolorum intelligendam, ii sane Lumine Naturali indigere videntur; 
longe igitur abest, ut tales donum divinum supranaturale habere existimem.” 
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The rejection o£ supematuralism and of any theology associated 
with it affected the interpretation of the content of Scripture, 
but it also served to exalt the problems of form and external 
history beyond their true importance and subjected the history 
within the Bible to the positivism of the whole method. This 
vitiated the positive value of this approach which correctly 
pointed to the historical character of the revelation recorded 
in the Bible. Although to recognize the truly historical char¬ 
acter of the biblical books was one thing, and to make reason 
the measure of all things was another, in rationalistic criticism 
they were one and the same. Yet the moral and ethical con¬ 
cern behind much of the textual work of early humanism and 
of the eighteenth century deserves to be remembered. 

The general problem was to define the truth content of the 
Bible, and to do this the Cartesian method of doubt could not 
stop at the theory of verbal inspiration . 80 The Cartesian influ¬ 
ence was mediated through Malebranche to Richard Simon 
who performed his critical labors within the context of the 
Roman Church in opposition to the Protestant reliance on the 
exclusive authority of the Bible. Although he was responsible 
for starting a widespread movement of biblical exegesis among 
the Protestants, the goal of exegesis for him was solely the ex¬ 
planation of the literal meaning of the authors . 81 This literal 
meaning, however, was nothing less than the Cartesian clear 
and distinct ideas. Hence, biblical theology remained con¬ 
trolled by an imported system in spite of the apparent call to 
the authority of the Bible against that of the dogmatic system. 
Simon's fulminations against the intuitions of illuminaries in¬ 
cluded as well the Reformation doctrine of the testimony of 
the Spirit. Philology now in fact took the place of the spirit . 82 

Spinoza in his Tractatus theologico-politicus asked the really 
incisive questions about the place of Scripture in the scheme 
of reality because he attempted here a philosophical justifica¬ 
tion and foundation of biblical criticism. He became the 
originator of the idea of the historicity of the Bible and the 
first to develop this idea because it was “an immediate deduc¬ 
tion from the logical premises of his system.” The special 
place heretofore assigned to the Bible offended his basic mo- 


80 Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 245, 246. 

81 See Hazard, op. cit., p. 182. 

82 Ibid., p. 183. 
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nism . 83 Spinoza's declared purpose was to let the Bible speak 
for itself. This was to be done by looking at it with a new 
method and a free mind and by allowing nothing as doctrine 
which could not be most clearly drawn out from it. In order 
to know whether or not the Bible taught that the human in¬ 
tellect was corrupt by nature he sought to inquire whether the 
universal religion, or the divine laws revealed through apostles 
and prophets, was in any way different from that religion which 
natural light teaches. The general conclusion was that Scrip¬ 
ture allows Reason to be absolutely free and has nothing in 
common with philosophy . 84 

Historical being and natural being were to be treated from 
the same standpoint. The conclusion was reached that rev¬ 
elation and philosophy had little if anything to do with each 
other . 85 The admirable principle of asking that the Bible be 
allowed to speak for itself—the perennial claim of exegesis— 
is most difficult to realize since biblical interpretation takes 
place in history itself and not in a vacuum. For Spinoza it was 
not realized, but overcome by his philosophical presuppositions. 
He believed he was achieving the principle by treating Scrip¬ 
ture as a part of nature, the knowledge of which would be 
given by the application of empirical laws. Spinoza did not 
seek to explain the nature of things from the Bible, but the 
Bible itself as a part of the nature of things. For him it was 
not the key to nature, but a piece of it, and thus subject to 
nature's laws . 86 The old problem of whether reason should 
be made subservient to Scripture or Scripture to reason was 
solved by formally separating the two. Scripture does not 
teach philosophy, which is the only way to truth, but merely 
obedience and all it contains. Scripture has been adapted to 
the understanding and established opinions of the multitude. 
Rationalism was quick to apply this kind of historical relativ¬ 
ism to others and quite blind to its application to themselves. 
Ironically, they adapted Scripture to the established opinions 
of rationalists. 

Scripture contains things repugnant to reason, argued Spin- 

83 See Cassirer, op. cit., p. 248. 

84 Spinoza, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 89, 90. The theologians find only Aristotle 
and Plato in Scripture. 

85 Ibid., p. 172, . . dico methodum interpretandi Scripturam haud dif¬ 

ference a methodo interpretandi Naturam, sed cum ea prorsus convenire.” 

86 Cf. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 249. 
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oza, as when it teaches that God is jealous . 87 Vision, imagery, 
and myth were ruled out as vehicles for the communication 
of truth. As representing popular imagination, they were said 
to belong to a level of religion inferior to that given by reason 
and natural light. There was no way for them to have reli¬ 
gious meaning for us, for they belonged to the past. Included 
within this was much of the descriptive material in the New 
Testament of the eschatological events of the Last Day. Thus 
Spinozism pointed toward the dead end of historical relativism. 
The biblical view of God in history struggled vainly to free 
itself from the chains imposed by the philosophical God of 
nature. Incarnation and Parousia as unique personal events 
were an offense to the religious universality of rationalism. 

Behind the separation of the spheres of philosophy and the¬ 
ology lay the distinction of natura naturans and natura naturata 
applied to the place of the Bible. Since the Bible belonged to 
the natura naturata it could not provide absolute truths or 
metaphysical insights into the essential nature of things . 88 In 
fact preoccupation with Euclidean space had prevented any 
vision of truth as possibly mediated through time. As in nature 
so in Scripture the universal was closest to the truth and from 
this it was necessary to proceed to the less universal . 89 The 
impersonal-universal was superior to and dominated the per¬ 
sonal-purposive. The tension between nature and history, in 
spite of the attempt to interpret history as a piece of nature, 
was evident in the problem of providence as understood by 
philosophers and biblical prophets respectively . 00 Nevertheless 
Spinoza's conviction that the scheme of God comprehends not 
only the human race but the whole of nature represented in 
fact a fundamental feature of the New Testament eschatology 
which cried like a voice in the wilderness for recognition. It 
was not explicit in the traditional Last Things because of the 
controversy over renewal or annihilation, nor did later Ortho¬ 
doxy or Puritanism reach a positive position. But this result 
of the labors of Spinoza and Leibniz stands closer to the biblical 
view of man's place in the world than much of the traditional 

87 Spinoza, ibid,., pp. 251, 252. 

88 Cf. Cassirer, ibid. 

89 See Spinoza, Tractatus theologico-politicos, in Opera, Vol. II, p. 176 
for a list of the universals. 

90 Ibid., p. 162. 
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theology had done. What Spinoza was after and what the 
New Testament points to will be attained by radically differ¬ 
ent means. The judgment of rationalism upon the New Testa¬ 
ment Christology cut off at once the cosmic view of the work 
of Christ, and left the church itself for the most part with 
only the rationalist position and understanding of the universe 
to which to adjust. 

The historical character of the Gospels and the public min¬ 
istry recorded therein has always been embarrassing to Prot¬ 
estant theology (and before as well), judging from neglect of 
it. The possibility of a theology based upon the historical 
material of the Gospels was quite effectively denied by Spinoza 
whose opinion here unfortunately became a common presup¬ 
position of biblical interpreters within the Church as well. 
The credibility of histories, no matter how certain, could not 
give knowledge of God and consequently could not arouse love 
for God, because love for God springs from the knowledge 
of God, and this knowledge ought to be derived from the 
common notions . 91 While the religion proclaimed by the 
apostles as the narration of the story of Christ did not fall 
under reason, the sum of their religion as moral, like the moral 
doctrine of Christ, could easily be followed by anyone by 
means of natural light . 92 The beginnings of accommodation 
can be seen in the view that Christ came not to teach the Jews 
only, but the whole human race, for this is interpreted to mean 
that whatever is traceable to Jewish ideas cannot belong to 
the essence of Jesus’ message. Yet Spinoza himself was not 
able to escape entirely the mystery of Christ. On his own prin¬ 
ciples he paid Him the highest compliment when he said that 
Christ alone knew God “mind to mind .” 93 

The question whether the Last Judgment is an essential 
feature of New Testament theology is already answered in one 
way by the reduction of the work of Christ to that of teach¬ 
ing. Jesus’ highest function must be to exemplify perfectly 
the wisdom and moral categories which rationalism had de¬ 
clared to be the highest faculty and duty of man. Any unique 
function ascribed to Christ would be only derogatory since it 
would reduce him to the level of the merely historical in con- 

91 Ibid., p. 138. The fourfold Gospel is still a problem! (p. 235). 

92 Ibid., p. 227. On Jewish ideas in Jesus* message, see p. 140. 

93 Ibid., p. 99. 
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tra-distinction to the universally rational. He must be an ex¬ 
ample of general truth. To an age devoted to the ideal of 
right thinking, the teaching of Jesus was His claim to consid¬ 
eration and respect. The role of judge must then be trans¬ 
ferred to the teaching of Jesus as the most perfect manifesta¬ 
tion of the moral principles of all true religion. Thus Jesus 
was kept safely in the past. The offense taken by the Athenian 
philosophers to the message of Paul was still the offense to 
the philosophers of rationalism. But these were aided by the 
church itself when it failed to show an interest in the work 
of the risen Christ between Resurrection and Parousia. The 
new man did not require an atonement; the Last Judgment 
was no longer in his future, but was a superstition of the past, 
and there was little left for Christ to do. There was no mys¬ 
tery in history to those who attacked its problems with the 
tools of rationalistic science. The concept of Deus absconditus 
was foolishness to the new generation of Greeks. 

3. De-eschatologized History 

The idea of Progress challenged not only the concepts of 
New Testament eschatology, but also finally the very need or 
possibility of any eschatology at all as the term had been tra¬ 
ditionally understood. Into this idea flowed the new anthro¬ 
pology, the new scientific world-view, and the entire method 
which the Enlightenment had inherited from classical ration¬ 
alism. Out of it arose a vision of the whole process of history. 
It was not, however, until the nineteenth century that the idea 
arose of a process without any goal, not even an end. In the 
eighteenth century various goals were postulated. This under¬ 
standing of history proceeding toward a goal represented a 
rationalization of the biblical eschatology. But faith in this 
process was also to challenge the religious nature of the New 
Testament eschatology . 04 There was in the idea an element 
of secularization of the Christian eschatology, but in its es¬ 
sence it replaced eschatology altogether. 

The prevailing Augustinianism of the Middle Ages did not 
postulate further development of human history upon earth, 
for the course of history would be complete if the Last Judg- 

94 J. B. Bury, op. cit ., pp. 2, 4, •*. . . the Progress of humanity belongs to 
the same order of ideas as Providence or personal immortality . . . Belief 
in it is an act of faith.” 
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ment occurred at any moment. The Reformation and the age 
of Orthodoxy essentially shared this view, that their time was 
indeed the end time. The introduction of the millennium 
into the immediate future did not create the idea of Progress 
but the optimism associated with it was part of the general 
philosophical optimism which aided the development of the 
idea. Nevertheless, important elements of the traditional Chris¬ 
tian view of history created the necessary outlook in which 
Progress developed as a concept. In the first place the Greek 
cyclic view had been broken, and in the second, the whole 
course of events was represented as possessing a meaning de¬ 
termined by a definite and desirable goal, whether this be the 
gloria of Rome or the eternal blessedness of the saints. And 
the Christian view also included what Bury styles “the ecu¬ 
menical idea ." 95 

On the other hand the Christian view contained also serious 
obstacles to the idea. These obstacles were opposed to its im- 
manentistic and deterministic qualities. The doctrine of active 
Providence was one of the stumbling blocks and another was 
the doctrine of original sin. When the course of affairs is 
dependent upon the control and will of God then its meaning 
must be derived from the Divine purposes and not from some 
immanent process which operates as natural law. The Chris¬ 
tian view claimed Divine grace, justification, the Spirit, and 
other means as necessary for the betterment of mankind be¬ 
cause his original sin and the power of Satan in this world 
made it impossible for man to realize by himself the destiny 
of salvation. Original sin formed an insuperable barrier to 
any idea of the gradual moral improvement of the race. Ra¬ 
tionalism concentrated its forces against this doctrine and the 
man of the Enlightenment believed himself quite capable of 
any degree of moral amelioration demanded of him. His 
perfectibility no longer depended upon God’s grace and Spirit 
given through Christ and operating in this world toward the 
consummation of the Divine purpose, but was a natural faculty 
of the species. The goals of happiness now and immortality 
hereafter were rights. 

The conquest of Providence was more difficult for it was 
upheld by theology in terms of the Newtonian universe. But 
it had decisively changed its character from an active to an 


95 Ibid., p. 23. 
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indirect control over nature's laws in accordance with the 
principle of uniformity. The idea of Progress began, there¬ 
fore, to take shape in the Cartesian atmosphere because their 
principle of the invariability of nature's laws collided with the 
theory of active Providence. No doctrine was a greater ob¬ 
stacle to the idea of Progress than active Providence . 96 The 
Copemican revolution was an excuse for many to throw off 
the Christian view of the significance and importance of hu¬ 
man life in view of the Incarnation. But at the same time it 
was used curiously to affirm that man was now master of his 
own destiny and bound by no cosmic scheme. But the cosmic 
scheme to which the new science bound him was more fright¬ 
ful than he imagined. For there was now nothing between 
him and primeval chaos except his own fragile structure of 
natural law. 

Leibniz, by developing Malebranche’s idea of a best possible 
world and by the theory of pre-established harmony, furthered 
the idea of a potentiality of the future coupled with optimism. 
This outlook was encouraged also within the church by Pietism. 
Future better times were what Spener looked for. The view 
of Leibniz was not so much that the world right now is as 
perfect as it can be, but that its merit lies in its potentialities 
implanted in it at creation and that it will develop toward 
perfection in time. To one who knew the power of the infini¬ 
tesimal calculus to solve complex natural processes, the mys¬ 
teries of nature and evil appeared like the unknowns of a 
cosmic equation or universal geometric curve, for which we 
need only find the right equation to be able to see how it all 
fits so beautifully together . 07 Dynamics, not mere mechanics, 
represented the view of Leibniz. Dynamism was necessary to 
the idea of Progress. Dynamism inhered in the universe of 
which man himself was a part, and along with the concept of 
invariable law, provided the necessary conditions for the idea. 
Older utopias had been constructed in space, but now they 
were constructed in time. In keeping with the figure of the 
cosmic equation, the goal of progress according to Leibniz was 
the rectification of distortions in the world with the recognition 
that the basic structure of the universe was sound. But the 
idea still remained that of a goal developed in accordance with 

96 Ibid., p. 73. 

97 Theodicte , III, 241, 242, in Die Philosophischen Schriften, Vol. VI, p. 261. 
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the pre-established harmony and not a future goal which de¬ 
termined the present. 

The dynamic element in Leibniz's philosophy was lost on 
Wolff. He established rather the principle that the sum of 
motive forces in the universe is constant. By the transference 
of categories from natural science to everything in sight, his 
followers inferred that the sum of morality in the ethical world 
is constant. Thus, the possibility of ethical improvement for 
collective humanity was eliminated. In Leibniz himself a phi¬ 
losophy of dynamics based upon the abstract principle of the 
perfection of God laid the ground for a cosmic optimism. But 
there was no eschatological tension between the now and the 
then, nor did this optimism require a Last Judgment for its per¬ 
fection and consummation. This judgment was in effect already 
taken care of by the pre-established harmony and the philoso¬ 
phy of divine decrees, for a rule of the system of general har¬ 
mony was that the present is pregnant with the future. Those 
who see what is see in it that which shall be. 98 The concept 
of an indefinite and unlimited future was a necessary ingredient 
of the idea of Progress. The future in itself became an object 
of hope and the idea itself became an object of faith. Although 
Voltaire did not fully accept Leibniz's position, he finally turned 
to the future for a solution to the problem of evil, particularly 
after the Lisbon earthquake had severely shaken optimism in 
the present state of affairs. Bossuet's Discours sur Vhistoire 
universelle (1681) representing perhaps the last-ditch stand 
of an Augustinian view of history, and its challenger, Voltaire's 
Essai sur les moeurs (1756), represent together an emerging 
sense of a philosophy of history. While Bossuet held that the 
God of Moses is absolutely free to make and unmake the laws 
of nature. Providence played no part in Voltaire's view of 
history. 99 

Finally, emerging from the eighteenth-century tension be¬ 
tween the historical and the rational came Lessing's Erziehung 
des Meschengeschlechtes (1780) with a view of progress which 
in its own way treated Christianity with consideration. Less¬ 
ing's view of Progress was of progress toward a higher religion. 
The goal was the comprehension of God, not social happiness. 
Yet this comprehension of God was not that which is given in 

98 Theodicee, III, 360, in Die Philosophischen Schriften , Vol. VI, p. 329. 

99 See Hazard, op. cit., p. 211. 
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the biblical eschatological end, but that which arose from 
within. Lessing followed Leibniz in seeking to preserve the 
value of the particular and the individual. Thus, against Spin¬ 
oza who sought to use history to discredit religion, Lessing 
used it to establish religion. 100 The historical and the rational 
were no longer opposed, but rather synthesized. For religion 
belonged to both the necessary and eternal as well as to the 
accidental and temporal. 101 Following the general principle 
of universality, the only authentic and absolute religion would 
be that which can comprehend within itself the total mani¬ 
festation of the religious spirit. Religion was not regarded as 
possible without revelation. The history of religions is the 
series of the revelations of God, the education of the human 
race. 102 Lessing argued that what education is to the indi¬ 
vidual, so revelation is to the human race; education is revela¬ 
tion to the individual, and revelation is education which has 
taken place and still does for humanity. Revelation has given 
nothing which reason left to itself could not have arrived at, 
but it has given the most important things to us earlier than 
reason could have without its aid. 103 Lessing’s treatment of 
the development of the doctrine of immortality followed Leib¬ 
niz, where Christ is seen as the first practical teacher of the 
doctrine. The disciples, however, polluted this with other 
unnecessary ideas. 104 The New Testament itself is but the 
elementary text of that universal religion which must yet 
come. 105 This expectation was not the same as that of the 
prophetic element in the New Testament message, for man 
was the agent of history and Christ occupied a subordinate his¬ 
torical role. It must be recognized, however, that the Erziehung 
did presume the idea of man’s responsibility for which he is 
educated by God, and this idea formed a needed corrective 
against a too complete autonomy. But the rationalization of 

100 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 256. 

101 Ibid., p. 260. For Cassirer this marks the turning point of the real 
philosophy of the Enlightenment. Analytic reason is replaced with synthetic 
and static reason with dynamic. 

102 Windelband, op. cit., p. 498. 

103 Samtliche Schriften (hrsg. K. Lachmann, Dritte Aufl., 23 Bde., 1897), 
Bd. Xin, p. 416. 

104 Ibid., p. 428. 

105 Ibid., p. 433, “Sie wird gewiss kommen, die Zeit eines neuen ewigen 
Evangeliums, die uns selbst in dem Elementarbuch des Neuen Bundes ver- 
sprochen wird.” 
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the idea pointed it in another direction than the Christian 
understanding of responsibility, for the ultimate end of the 
education of the race is that God in any transcendent sense be¬ 
comes superfluous to man. The Last Judgment was absorbed 
into history, not by the fact that the age to come had broken 
in in Christ, but in accordance with the rationalistic views of 
immanence. The New Testament affirms the historical char¬ 
acter of many preliminary judgments pointing to the Last, but 
between the New Testament and us stands Spinoza. 

For Lessing, as for Kant also, the work of Christ belonged 
to past history and could not comprehend the future except 
insofar as its influence had formed an essential step in the 
entire process. 108 The true religion of reason had now arrived 
and characteristically the eighteenth century was often seen 
as the goal of all the ages. The idea of the superiority of the 
modem over the ancient broke the tyranny of antiquity, but 
at the same time it raised the problem of the authority of those 
historical events to which the New Testament bears witness as 
comprising the center of history. The historical method which 
applied the tools of rationalism to the past and by the prin¬ 
ciple of uniformity levelled history could never even raise the 
question whether there might be a history within history which 
yields a clearer indication of the goal of the entire process and 
reveals also to us the power by which that goal will be attained. 
The concept of the chosen people is always an offense to phi¬ 
losophy of history. The Bible, however, bears witness to the 
unity of a historical process by its interpretation of creation 
and consummation and centers the meaning of these in a 
unique historical event which itself prepares the way for the 
realization of the goal of a personal God. The Last Judgment 
supports the uniqueness of this history against all interpreta¬ 
tions associated with the idea of Progress, for this Judgment 
alone fulfills the requirements of a truly cosmic and realistic 
goal because it includes within itself that which the idea of 
Progress really rejected from any serious consideration, namely, 
the kingdom of the dead. It cannot be objected that the in¬ 
tense concern with the doctrine of immortality took care of 
the dead, because in the entire sweep of rationalism there was 


106 Lessing, Erziehung, in op. cit. f 76, p. 432, "Als sie [truths of past re¬ 
ligion] geoffenbaret wurden, waren sie freylich noch keine Vemunftswahr- 
heiten; aber sie wurden geoffenbaret, um es zu werden.” 
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no goal which comprehends both the living and the dead, 
heaven and earth, God and man, in a singular consummation. 
The idea of Progress was confined to this earth and its goals 
were purely intramundane. Herder took the final step in 
this direction beyond the religion of reason which saw its own 
age as the goal of all others. For him there was no such goal, 
but only an eternal progress in which all history is the revela¬ 
tion of God in the process of the universe. 107 In Bury's opin¬ 
ion Herder broke through one of the greatest barriers to the 
idea of Progress, the illusion of finality. His position opposed 
the hypothesis of a final and unique state of perfection as the 
goal of history because this would imply that earlier genera¬ 
tions existed for the sake of the later. But in the New Testa¬ 
ment view, the work of Christ benefits the past generations, and 
the future generations must yet exist for the sake of the pres¬ 
ent; “God having foreseen something better for us, that they 
(the past) without us should not be made perfect” (Heb. 11: 
40). The view of Herder could not impart meaning to the 
whole course of events because it leads nowhere. 

In his discussion of Herder’s protest against the concept of 
finality, Bury remarks that, “the men of the Middle Ages would 
have found it hard to imagine that a time was not far off in 
which the Last Judgment would have ceased to arouse any 
emotional interest.” 108 The Last Judgment did not appear to 
arouse any intellectual interest either. Man no longer de¬ 
served it, the universe made it impossible and history no longer 
required it. The idea of Progress has carried beyond rationali¬ 
zation proper into the process of secularization. Yet the two 
are interwoven. The idea of Progress was later to be identi¬ 
fied with the New Testament doctrine of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, certainly an eschatological idea. The ra¬ 
tionalists did not attack the Last Judgment directly, but simply 
pursued a method which made it unnecessary and impossible. 
At the same time they believed that they had supported the 
essence of the Christian religion. In the relation of the Last 

107 Johann Gottfried Herder, God Some Conversations (transl. with a crit¬ 
ical introduction and notes by F. H. Burckhardt, New York, 1940), p. 12 
(intro.). 

Cf. Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 308, 309. He credits Herder with an intuition 
without mediation and preparation. 

108 J. B. Bury, op. cit., p. 351. Bury asks whether the idea of Progress 
can itself claim finality. 
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Judgment to the whole understanding of man, God, and His 
relation to the world, the positive and negative results of the 
rationalization of the Christian substance met. The new man 
felt secure in his universe and confident in his autonomous 
powers. Nevertheless, a sense of uneasiness prevailed along 
with the optimism, for there still lurked the feeling that the 
problem of evil had not really been solved. Satan was still the 
accuser of mankind. 

The age of the rationalization of the Christian substance 
provides the indispensable background for the understanding 
of the nineteenth century and in particular of its non-escha- 
tological theologies. Yet this century was concerned with the 
Bible and with a return to the centrality of Christ. The inter¬ 
action of these concerns upon the problem of the Last Judg¬ 
ment is of great methodological importance. And here also 
the way is prepared for the modem discussion of the eschato¬ 
logical question. 



Chapter IV 


THE METHODOLOGICAL REDUCTION OF 
ESCHATOLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Introduction 

The usual characterization of nineteenth-century theology 
as non-eschatological needs to be qualified. The dominating 
influence of the theologies of Schleiermacher and Ritschl some¬ 
what justifies this characterization, but this century is in fact 
concerned with eschatology. In its secularized forms it is repre¬ 
sented by developments in idealistic philosophy and by the 
positivistic direction taken by the idea of Progress. But 
theological eschatology is also represented in the revival of 
confessionalism and in the schools of biblical realism. The 
growth of biblical theology as an independent science gradually 
forced attention upon the place of eschatology within the New 
Testament. The place of the Judgment will be considered 
therefore in the theologies of idealism, the reactions against 
idealism and rationalism in the confessional movement, the 
schools of biblical realism and biblical theology, and finally 
the theology of Ritschl. 

The discussion will proceed methodologically according to 
the principles established in the first chapter, taking into account 
the new influences operating in philosophy and theology which 
affected the problems of biblical interpretation. Since the 
position already assumed was that the place of the Last Judg¬ 
ment in nineteenth-century theology could not be adequately 
understood apart from the investigation of historical roots, the 
previous chapters are more than a merely chronological intro- 
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duction. They give the necessary theological and methodologi¬ 
cal preparation which is indispensable to the treatment of the 
problem. 

Here again are encountered the interrelations of anthropology 
and the idea of judgment. The problem of freedom receives 
a new emphasis in idealism over against Kantian moralism and 
the Reformation view of the liberty of the Christian man. Con¬ 
sequently the questions of autonomy and the meaning of justi¬ 
fication are central. The rejection of justification by rational¬ 
ism and idealism is met by its reaffirmation in Restoration the¬ 
ology, and the problem of justification and moralism is raised 
in acute form by Beck and also, although in a different way, 
by Ritschl. Hegelian idealism upheld a view of freedom which 
saw in Kantian moralism a form of Judaistic legalism. But 
this legalism may be overcome by "love.” Thus a strong con¬ 
cept of freedom from law is derived from Jesus. But the cru¬ 
cial fact is that Jesus and the early Christian community are 
measured by the Greek ideal as it prevailed in Hegelianism, 
even though Hegel desired to unite the idealistic concept of 
freedom with that of Luther. 1 

Kantianism and idealism in its positive development agreed 
in reverence for the worth of man. But an important differ¬ 
ence arises in the emphasis given by idealism to the social and 
corporate against the individualism of the Enlightenment. The 
biblical view of the Kingdom of God as a collectivity is secu¬ 
larized in the idealistic philosophy of history, and morally in¬ 
terpreted, forms the basic ingredient in Ritschl’s theology. Kant's 
postulate of immortality indicates that originally idealism's 
hope of a consummation had its root in ethics and was related 
to the individual. But since the idealistic philosophy under¬ 
stood history in terms of the moral and spiritual development 
and perfection of humanity, this raised the problem of the 
relation of the individual to the whole which in turn affected 
the interpretation of immortality. As AJthaus points out, in 
the biblical view the individual and the collectivity achieve the 
consummation by Resurrection and Last Judgment, but this 
way is closed to idealism. 2 Right-wing Hegelianism would af- 

1 Wilhelm Liitgert, Die Religion des deutschen Idealismus und ihr Ende. 
Dritter Teil: Hohe und Niedergang des Idealismus (Beitrdge zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie, 2. Reihe, lO.Bd., 1925), pp. 53 and 58. 

2 Althaus, Die Letzten Dinge, p. 25. 
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firm the traditional individualistic immortality on the basis of 
the primacy of mind. But on the grounds of the absolute na¬ 
ture of mind the left-wing would deny immortality to the in¬ 
dividual and apply it only to the race. Immortality as some¬ 
thing future is the last enemy, to be conquered by speculative 
criticism. 3 This view of immortality, along with the positivistic 
development of the idea of Progress into a process without a 
goal, affected greatly the interpretation of the idea of the King¬ 
dom of God and led to the rejection of its eschatological na¬ 
ture as expressed in the New Testament. 

The problem of the particular and universal in the philoso¬ 
phy of history continues in the nineteenth century. Follow¬ 
ing Spinoza, the philosophy of history denies the particular 
as a source or vehicle of truth because the particular can be 
essentially only symbolic and therefore accidental. This con¬ 
tinues the devaluation of personality already present in Spinoza 
and the Enlightenment. But the Hegelian view that struggle 
and conflict are inherent in history represents a closer approach 
to the biblical view than that of rationalism or the idea of 
Progress, even though the Hegelian idea was perhaps derived 
more from Greek tragedy than from the New Testament. The 
particular in history was supported and affirmed in the school 
of von Ranke where concern with the actual in human life and 
with world-history took precedence over the search for ideas 
and symbols in history. Behind von Ranke’s own development 
lay a religious motivation and the influence of the historical 
parts of the Bible as against the purely doctrinal. Thus, the 
course of history was seen as a great revelation of God. These 
views influenced the work of J. C. K. von Hofmann and the 
development of Heilsgeschichte. The problem of history in 
biblical interpretation received due consideration in the bibli¬ 
cal realism school, positively in Hofmann and Kahler and nega¬ 
tively in J. T. Beck. 

The method and world-view of natural science, so dominat¬ 
ing and powerful in the eighteenth century, was for a time 
obscured in the nineteenth by the philosophy of idealism. But 
it re-emerged more powerfully later in the victory of mechan¬ 
ics in the guise of positivism. Developments in the field of 
biology as well as of physics aided naturalistic views. The 
simplicity and clearness of the knowledge afforded by natural 


3 Lutgert, op. cit., p. 231. 
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science, and more importantly, its apparent utility, were re¬ 
sponsible for the victory. Natural science had disintegrated 
into detail at the turn of the century and the older mechanical 
view was unable to explain new phenomena. Schelling sought 
to restore unity to the external world by means of a philosophy 
of nature. 4 The central concept was life, or the consideration 
of nature from the point of view of organism. A “poetic” 
Spinozism re-enters in this philosophy which revived the view 
of the living unity of nature. Against the mechanical world¬ 
view idealism asserted that mechanics are but the phenomenal 
form of an inner world of development according to purpose. 
The true understanding of the particular, therefore, can only 
be given by the determination of its place in a connected whole. 
The result was a historical world-view, if the term history 
is used in a broad sense, which, however, does not rise to the 
biblical personalistic view which understands the particular 
in terms of relation to the goal. 

The monism inherent in idealistic philosophy necessitates 
a new answer to the possibility of the Last Judgment. The 
dualistic view of rationalism with its understanding of the ob¬ 
jective had room for judgment if such was desired. But ideal¬ 
ism rules out the very possibility. Thus although in the eigh¬ 
teenth century the Judgment is rejected as a dogma, idealism 
rejects it by its methodological approach to knowledge. This 
appears clearly in Schleiermacher and the Hegelian theologians. 
On a different basis it is true also of Ritschl. And the reduc¬ 
tion of eschatology in certain forms of biblical realism also 
follows from the methodological approach to the interpretation 
of Scripture. 

This negative approach, nevertheless, finds itself only against 
the positive apprehension of the religious motivation in the 
main stream of idealistic philosophy. Although this appears 
most clearly in the subjective idealism of Schleiermacher, for 
whom the system of reason can become complete only in reli¬ 
gion, the beginnings are evident in the religious interest in, and 
the results of the speculative attempt to overcome the problem 
of, the unknowable Ding-an-sich . Idealism is related to the 
Enlightenment in that reason is the principal category of self- 

4 See Windelband, op. cit., pp. 597ff. This philosophy represents Spell¬ 
ing's early views, when he viewed the absolute as universal life. God is 
ever by means of the process of nature becoming man. 
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consciousness, but it is separated from the Enlightenment in 
its view of unity with God in the thinking process whereby 
our thinking is the presence and the revelation of God in us. 
A different religious concern thereby arises. God is no longer 
needed merely to make men happy, but He is now necessary 
for the functioning and perfecting of the inner life. Our 
thinking becomes now a thinking-along-with God. 6 This mo¬ 
nism is clearly related to Spinozism but with the difference that 
thinking in idealism becomes an active, creative power able 
to change and to transform, whereas for Spinoza it had been 
principally contemplative. 

Subjective and objective idealism have in common the doc¬ 
trine that ultimate reality is of the nature of mind and that 
the way by which it may be known is to resolve the world of 
experience in the process of consciousness. Subjective idealism 
as it is here applied to Schleiermacher starts from the self-con¬ 
sciousness and proceeds to enquire about the external world. 
The end of this enquiry, the establishment of the identity of 
being and thinking, remains a goal to be attained, but never 
realized. Nevertheless, its reality must be presupposed. The 
priority of the self-conscious or the subjective is thereby estab¬ 
lished. Objective idealism, sometimes called absolute idealism, 
as it is used here with reference to the Hegelian theologians, 
differs from subjective idealism in that it assumes that self- 
consciousness is itself merely the rising to consciousness of the 
Absolute in the finite. This means that reality is ultimately 
not only Mind, but a single all-inclusive self-conscious being 
which manifests itself by an unfolding, which is history. In 
subjective idealism, therefore, the stress is upon the individual 
self, whereas in objective idealism the place of the self is 
given only in relation to the whole which comprises the “Ob¬ 
jective.” The similarities of Schleiermacher and Hegel are 
discussed below. 

The theology of the religion of idealism entered into conflict 
with the church theology. Although the system of absolute 
idealism did not last, the philosophical impulse and the basic 
principle affected theological discussion and biblical interpre¬ 
tation throughout the century in anthropology, soteriology, 
and Christology, and by implication at least, the biblical escha¬ 
tology. The idealistic philosophy of history resulted in a 


5 Schlatter, op. cit., pp. 136, 137. 
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subordination of Jesus to the “principle of Christianity*' and 
affected the understanding of the history of the primitive 
church. The philosophical impulse is apparent in the Tu¬ 
bingen school and it also forms the principal motivation behind 
the Leben Jesn of Strauss. The unity of God and humanity 
determines the interpretation of the person and work of Jesus 
and in the nineteenth century there exist side by side in effect 
two Christologies, that of the New Testament and that of 
Kantianism. 0 For Kant the Synoptic Jesus is hidden and it is 
no accident that for both Schleiermacher and Hegel the Gospel 
of John is the classical witness to the meaning of Christianity. 
Characteristic also is the dominance of the Greek ideal which 
leads to the ignoring of the Old Testament by Schleiermacher 
and its denunciation by Hegel. The problem of the revela- 
tional value of the Bible is ever recurrent and receives diverse 
answers. The historicism of rationalism continues; the con¬ 
fessions are asserted to be the key to the Bible, and new at¬ 
tempts are made to define more adequately inspiration and 
authority by doing justice to the historical nature of revelation. 

Idealistic philosophy of history with its view of development 
to synthesis out of thesis and antithesis left a legacy of concern 
for the problem of reconciliation, and the intensity of interest 
is reflected in the attention devoted to the New Testament 
doctrine in the various forms of theology. Following tradi¬ 
tion, soteriology is generally centered on Incarnation and 
Atonement. Only with Kahler is there a serious attempt to 
integrate eschatology into soteriology. The Christology of 
the continuing rationalistic tradition remained, as Schlatter 
describes it, “ohne Metaphysik.” 6 7 But even in the tradition 
closer to the biblical view the cosmic work of Christ hardly 
rose above the level of a first century curiosity. Beck, however, 
stressed transcendence, almost to an extreme. 

Within confessionalism, eschatology is no longer the Last 
Things of Orthodoxy, although in this movement the stream of 
Orthodoxy is revived. The questions raised by Pietism were 
now seriously discussed. Scripture is asserted to be the only 
source for knowledge of eschatology. The impulse given by 
Schleiermacher and Hegel to think theologically in terms of a 
system left its mark in the systems developed within biblical 

6 Ibid., p. 146. 

7 Ibid. 
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realism. Here the problem became that of the relation of 
eschatology and Last Judgment to the system and especially 
of the method by which the system is developed. Biblical 
theology as a new discipline is considered separately from bibli¬ 
cal realism since in this period biblical theology developed as 
a historical science. Biblical realism, however, represents a 
new approach. The limitation of the problem largely to the 
question of methodology has resulted in the limitation of this 
chapter to continental theology since Anglo-Saxon theology 
developed nothing new or independent in methodology. To 
conclude with Ritschl is not a complete negative in spite of 
the fact that with him the subject of the study reaches a logical 
limit in the rejection of judgment. But although Ritschl re¬ 
jects eschatology he claims to be a biblical theologian and a 
true follower of Luther and the Reformation. 

The twentieth century cannot, as is often its habit, so easily 
condemn nineteenth-century theology without first having ob¬ 
served what that century had to say about Christian faith and 
why it said what it did. The reduction of the Last Judgment 
there was not due to neglect of its presence in the witness of 
the New Testament, but to methods of interpreting that wit¬ 
ness in order to extract from it the Christian essence by which 
the Judgment and eschatology in general became a non sequitur . 

A. IDEALISM 

1. Subjective Idealism in Schleiermacher 
(a) Religion and Theological Method 

Schleiermacher declared for the autonomy of the religious 
against rationalism, rationalisitc supernaturalism and moralism. 
This declaration of autonomy, in which religion is defined as 
the feeling of absolute dependence upon God, 8 contains the 
germ from which his theology commences and this starting 
point is of determinative significance for the place of escha¬ 
tology and the Judgment. 9 

Since feeling is identical with immediate self-consciousness, 
a subjective functional view of religion arises in which the 
starting point of theological reflection is the self. The problem, 
therefore, is the need of the self-consciousness to become truly 

8 Friedrich Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube (2nd ed., 1830), 4. 
According to custom, this work will be referred to hereafter as Glaubenslehre . 

9 Cf. Willi Olsner, Die Enlwicklung der Eschatologie (1939), p. 8. 
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religious or pious, and to this need the Gospel must be in¬ 
terpreted so as to make it relevant. It is not what God does 
that gives the starting point and determines the nature of faith 
but the idealistic view of the self and its needs set in the con¬ 
text of a romanticized philosophy of religion. The idea of 
self-consciousness, however, is not to be understood simply as 
an isolated function of each individual soul, but rather express¬ 
es the community of life with the highest reality in which 
Being and consciousness are identical. The feeling of ab¬ 
solute dependence is the emergence into self-consciousness of 
this communion with the infinite ground of the world which 
cannot be exhausted by thought. 10 

The anthropocentricity of this theology inevitably reacted 
upon the idea of judgment. The idea of autonomy of the 
religious shares in the idealistic view of freedom. This finds 
clear expression in the definition of ethics as the development 
of the entire life of the reason. In this theology the sin of man 
cannot bring him under the judgment of God, for in spite of 
the assertion that sin is a profound disturbance in human na¬ 
ture, the monistic strain in idealism led Schleiermacher to 
ignore sin as rebellion against the divine will. 11 Where for¬ 
giveness of sins is seen as the disappearance of the conscious¬ 
ness of guilt and liability to punishment, the idea of the wrath 
of God is quite irrelevant. There is nothing in sin which 
would call forth Divine wrath and for which God could right¬ 
eously judge man as guilty. Guilt itself belongs to a state or 
feeling of self-consciousness. 12 This negative view of sin leaves 
the higher nature or human spirit free from sin's contamina¬ 
tion, and therefore, able to overcome it by intrinsic and autono¬ 
mous power of the spirit. As Kant, in spite of his doctrine 
of radical evil, implicitly abandoned it to preserve moral au¬ 
tonomy, so Schleiermacher similarly abandons the gravity of 
original sin in order to preserve the freedom of the self-con¬ 
sciousness. The effect of this doctrine of sin is to remove 
justification from any relation with the idea of judgment. 

The methodological principle according to which the Glau - 

10 See Windelband, op. cit., p. 582; Brunner, Die Mystik und das Wort 
(2nd ed., 1928), p. 31. 

11 Schleiermacher confesses his view difficult to reconcile with the biblical 
idea of sin as a violation of the Divine law: Glaubenslehre, 66,2. Cf. Brunner, 
op. cit., p. 217. 

12 Glaubenslehre, 66, 1, 2. 
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benslehre is developed is that doctrine arises from the necessity 
to describe the states of feeling. 13 Specifically related to the 
question of salvation and the possibility of its organic relation 
to eschatology is the method centered upon the antithesis be¬ 
tween the incapability to inform all of life with the feeling 
of absolute dependence and the capability mediated to us by 
the Redeemer. 14 Consequently, the facts of the religious self- 
consciousness, both as presupposed and as determined by this 
antithesis, exhaust the entire range of Christian doctrine. 15 
Behind this there lies the idealistic view that the universal 
must predominate over the particular, along with an attempt 
to give idealistic philosophy a Christocentric character by re¬ 
lating the Christian understanding of redemption to the his¬ 
torical appearance of Jesus. 16 Since the universal is the im¬ 
portant factor it appears that the New Testament eschatology 
cannot be considered as an essential feature of the Christian 
understanding of redemption. Nothing which belongs to the 
period which precedes the Christian development of the anti¬ 
thesis and nothing which belongs to the period beginning with 
the overcoming of the incapacity to inform all of life with the 
feeling of absolute dependence can be considered within the 
range of Christian doctrine properly defined. 17 Everything 
must have its definite relation to the Christian affections. The 
application of this to Christ means that His role of Judge 
in the Last Judgment can be upheld as Christian doctrine only 
if it necessarily belongs to the original impression made by 
His historical existence. 18 But it is curious that with all that 
is said about the independence of religion and the fundamental 
importance of the religious self-consciousness there is no in¬ 
vestigation of the religion of the New Testament. It is ap¬ 
parently assumed that the New Testament is compatible with 
a universal philosophy of religion and explicable with the use 
of the self as the starting point. 

The methodological principle thus raises the problem of the 
place and authority of Scripture. The idea of freedom here is 
not the same as with the Reformers, who took their departure 

13 Ibid., 15. 

14 Ibid., 29, 1. 

15 Ibid., 29. 

16 Ibid., 11. 

17 Ibid., 29, 3. 

18 Ibid. 
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on the Word of God objectively given by revelation and not 
on the meanderings of the soul. Schleiermacher discusses the 
place of Scripture among the means of the subsistence of the 
church alongside the world and in this connection his empirical 
view of the church should not be forgotten. His intention, 
however, is positive; the witness to Christ within the church 
remains ever the same and is found in Holy Scripture and the 
ministry of the Word of God . 19 But Scripture, and to a degree 
the confessions, are chiefly useful as correctives for the Chris¬ 
tian feeling. Although it appears that the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture is asserted, it is subordinated to a Christology which in 
spite of its classical Pietistic origins is transformed by the 
method of arguing from the fact to the cause of the religious 
self-consciousness . 20 Insofar as Schleiermacher maintains that 
Scripture is accredited to evangelical Christians not by rational 
proofs and historical evidences, nor by the authority of the 
church, but by a real experience in the act of redemption 
through Christ , 21 this represents an advance over the verbal 
inspiration theory. But the problem (and not only with 
Schleiermacher) is whether the experience of the act of re¬ 
demption in Christ seeks to come into living relation with 
the experience of the act of redemption in Christ recorded in 
the New Testament. Schleiermacher’s subjective and functional 
starting point prevents him from facing this. Although the 
experience of Jesus of which he speaks is touched with the 
devotion characteristic of the Moravian community from which 
he grew, it leaves out types of experience to which the writers 
of the New Testament bear witness. There is no place in this 
piety for a Jesus who amazes or who is frightening. 

Schleiermacher’s approach to Scripture continues a view of 
accommodation. Romanticism led him to recognize and insist 
upon the diversity of types of doctrine within the New Testa¬ 
ment without at the same time losing the sense of organic 
unity in primitive Christianity. Although, as Dorner argues, 
Schleiermacher insisted that Scripture should be consulted as a 
whole and not merely for dicta probantia, Scripture means in 
fact only the New Testament. Much of the cause for misinter- 


19 Ibid., 127. 

20 Ibid., 128. 

21 This experiental view became influential. It is represented in the Erlang¬ 
en school of Hofmann where it led to a new approach to inspiration. 
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pretation of the New Testament lay with the Greek spirit in 
idealism which rejected the Old Testament as a foreign book 
and failed to appreciate its religion and theology. Ignorance 
of the Old Testament had serious effects on Schleiermacher’s 
understanding of Jesus as Messiah. This directly affected 
eschatology . 22 Schleiermacher could argue that although Chris¬ 
tianity stood in a special historical relation to Judaism, yet as 
far as the historical existence and purpose of Christianity is 
concerned it is related equally to Judaism and Heathenism . 23 
Not the biblical Heilsgeschichte, but the idealistic philosophy 
of history speaks here. Old Testament sayings cannot provide 
suitable expressions for religious emotions which are peculiarly 
Christian unless something is taken from them and something 
read into them . 24 The normative dignity of the New Testa¬ 
ment on the other hand lies solely in the fact that it truly 
transmits to us the image of Christ, but the miracles in general, 
even those of the Virgin birth and the Resurrection, do not add 
anything essential to our faith in Christ. 

The determinative influence of philosophy in Schleiermach¬ 
er’s view of God and the world which forms the substructure 
of his theology is usually traced to a Spinozistic or mystical 
element . 25 This substructure is important because of the way 
in which the view of the relation of God and the world affects 
the idea of judgment. Schleiermacher would claim that phi¬ 
losophy has only a formal significance for Dogmatics and gives 
to it a language of concepts, whereas the content must come 
from the prior self-consciousness. Nevertheless, there is no 
contradiction between philosophy and theology, since specula¬ 
tion as the highest objective function of the human mind must 
agree with the pious consciousness as its highest subjective func¬ 
tion. The philosophical influence in the content of dogmatics 
is, however, evident in the conspicuous failure to comprehend 
the personal God of the Bible. Starting from the self, to which 
the idea of revelation itself is subordinated, we can hardly be 
said to know God or the world unless the essential unity of all 
is affirmed. Although he stressed the living God instead of a 
personal God in order to exclude materialistic pantheism and 

22 Cf. H. R. Mackintosh, Types of Modem Theology (1937), p. 70. 

23 Glaubenslehre, 12; 12, 3. 

24 Ibid., 27, 3; 12, 3. 

25 Thus J. H. T. S. Schmid, tfeber Schleiermacher*s Glaubenslehre (1835), 
p. 9, where he refers to the philosophy of identity. 
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atheistic blind necessity, he was not able to exclude idealistic 
pantheism. The final basis of Schleiermacher’s view of the 
relation of God to the world may be found in the natura na - 
turans and the natura naturata of Spinoza . 20 Religion has 
nothing to do with a personal God outside of the world. Be¬ 
cause God is immutable there can arise no new purpose in 
Him, no influx into the world of life or power from any tran¬ 
scendent reality. Eschatology, therefore, can only be the de¬ 
velopment of that which is already in the world pointing be¬ 
yond itself for completion. In particular the idea of judgment 
is contained within phenomenology. Inherited Christian belief 
and monistic philosophy struggled together all through Schleier- 
macher's life. His own sense of assurance that his Christian 
faith did not arise from his philosophy may be noted, but 
philosophy did profoundly influence the development and 
formulation of that faith. Schlatter, after noting the incom¬ 
patibility of Schelling’s nature philosophy in Schleiermacher 
with his Christian dogma, rightly observes that this logic does 
not give the historian an accurate measure of the historical 
power of a thinker. With Schleiermacher, this is not due to 
his syncretism, but to the actual need of the time to find some 
unity between Kantianism and the faith of the church . 27 The 
influence of Leibniz may be seen in the fuller degree of life 
assigned to the individual than was the case with a consistent 
Spinozism. 

Schleiermacher broadened the concept of ethics and de¬ 
veloped it as a system of sciences based on the relation between 
the ideal and the real and between reason and nature. Ethics 
belongs to the speculative sciences of reason. In his Herme- 
neutik he gives the definition, “Die Wissenschaft der Geschichte 
aber ist die Ethik .” 28 As in the ethics of Spinoza and the pre- 
Kantian Enlightenment, these are not imperative, but descrip¬ 
tive. It is not surprising that there is no such thing as a sanc¬ 
tion. The rejection of responsibility and obligation removes 
the necessity of relating ethics to the Judgment. Freedom and 
autonomy led to the rejection of any heteronomous ethics. 

26 See Pfleiderer, op. cit p. 110, where he quotes this opinion from Strauss. 

27 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 195. 

28 Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik und Kritik , hrsg. Fr. Lttcke (Ft. Schleier- 
macher's sdmmtliche Werkc, Erste Abth., Ztir Theologie , 7te. Bd., 1838), 
p. 11. Cf. Brunner, op. cit., p. 281. 
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Brunner rejects the metaphysical principle and factual observa¬ 
tion as the basis for Schleiermacher’s faith in the continuance 
of this ethical process and finds that his optimism is of other 
than philosophical origin and reflects the influence of the 
Glaubenslehre. 2Q And Schlatter observes that if culture is the 
highest ethical concept, then Christ has been deserted . 80 

(b) Christology and Soteriology 

It was the inherent religious motivation within Kantianism 
itself which demanded some unifying position to be found 
between it and the faith of the church. Thus the desire to 
find such a position was not the defense mechanism of be¬ 
leaguered theologians. Schleiermacher served this desire be¬ 
cause he brought into his philosophical labors the living faith 
in Jesus nourished by the Moravian community. This religious 
heritage appears most clearly in his estimation of Jesus and 
his attempt to unify his concepts of religion around Jesus. 
Here an advance is registered on the subjective idealism of 
Fichte for whom no Savior from without is necessary because 
what saves is not the historical, but the metaphysical alone. 
Fichte's understanding of salvation in terms of ethical activism 
driven to the limit is of a piece with his Christology. Both rest 
upon the idealistic anthropology. Likewise with Schleier¬ 
macher, salvation and the place of Christ in it both rest ulti¬ 
mately upon his conception of religion in general. 

Schleiermacher asserted against rationalistic satisfaction with 
the teaching of Jesus the central place of the person of Jesus. 
Against Orthodoxy he insisted that Jesus must make His own 
saving impression which cannot be controlled by any demand 
for intellectual consent to certain doctrines about His person. 
There is no other way of obtaining participation in the Chris¬ 
tian community than through faith in Jesus as the Redeemer . 81 
Faith in Christ is the certainty which accompanies a state of 
the higher self-consciousness when there is an end to the state 
of being-in-need of redemption. 

It is in his Christology that Schleiermacher speaks the de¬ 
cisive word against the New Testament eschatology, in spite of 
the fact that in Christology he sought to escape from the region 


29 Brunner, op. cit., pp. 287, 288. 

30 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 195. 

31 Glaubenslehre, 14. 
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of abstract ideas to that of verifiable fact . 32 The decisive 
negative arises out of his method. In concentrating on the 
person of Christ and in limiting his work to the Atonement, 
Schleiermacher did not overcome the traditional weaknesses 
of Protestant theology. And this Christology is further moulded 
by the Pietistic interest which centers the effects of Christ's 
work upon the inner life of the believer. Christ in fact pos¬ 
sesses no transcendence above this world. Brunner argues 
that the idea of Mediator has no place within a system of pure 
immediacy and that what Schleiermacher says about Christ is 
a "great interpolation” in his system . 33 But this criticism is 
unfair to Schleiermacher's intention. It was revolutionary for 
a son of the Enlightenment to give Christianity a separate 
evaluation from other religions and ways of faith by resting 
its case on the redemption accomplished through Jesus of 
Nazareth . 34 

The use of the name Jesus of Nazareth would seem to indi¬ 
cate a historical-biblical estimation of Christ. Such an estima¬ 
tion is further suggested by his meaning for faith which would 
include a consideration of the eschatological significance of 
Christ's manifestation. Of decisive importance, however, is 
the fact that Schleiermacher's most common designation of 
Jesus is that of the ideal (Urbild). As a historical individual 
Jesus must have been at the same time ideal, since the spon¬ 
taneity of the new corporate life was original in Him and pro¬ 
ceeds from Him. The ideal must have become fully historical 
in Jesus . 35 His ideal dignity consists in the fact that any given 
state of this corporate life remains no more than an approxi¬ 
mation to that which exists in Jesus Himself as the Redeemer . 30 
The relation of this to the eschatological Redeemer of the New 
Testament is given in the assertion that Jesus' perfect ideality 
is the only basis of the fact that all doctrines in the church 
possess their authority insofar as they are traced back to Christ . 37 

32 Cf. Mackintosh, op. cit. t p. 85. 

33 Brunner, op. cit., p. 197. 

34 Glaubenslehre, 11. 

35 Ibid., 93. 

36 Ibid., 93, 2. 

37 Ibid., 93, 5. Mackintosh (op. cit., p. 90) correctly sums up this doctrine 
of Christ when he says that eventually Schleiermacher puts ‘archtypal hu¬ 
manity’ rather than the personal Incarnation of God at the centre of his 
view of Christ. 
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The view of Christ as the ideal ( Urbild ) of humanity which 
appears in history is determined by the consideration of re¬ 
demption as a divine activity in terms of the realization and 
actualization of creation by the entrance of Christ into history. 
Thus there can be only one Heilstatsache : the person of Christ. 
This does not, however, correspond to the eschatological Savior 
of the New Testament because the work of Christ is construed 
according to an a priori ideal conception of redemption. In 
such an approach the eschatological conflict of Christ with the 
powers of evil has no place. 

Redemption, Schleiermacher's favorite soteriological term, 
is the passing from a state of limited to a state of unlimited 
God-consciousness by the communication of Christ's sinless 
nature . 38 To say that as a Pietist Schleiermacher centered the 
work of Christ on the atonement following the traditional pat¬ 
tern requires the qualification that it is only in the results or 
effects of the atonement that he is or can be concerned. Fol¬ 
lowing the Kantian and Enlightenment view that moral substi¬ 
tution is impossible, the death of Christ cannot mean that He 
did anything in our place; it is not an atonement for guilt, 
nor a sacrifice to God for sins . 89 

Justification is, therefore, entirely self-contained, an experi¬ 
ence of man and in no sense a Divine actus forensis . 40 Since it 
is in no way judicial there is no need, or way, to relate it to 
the Last Judgment. The decree of justification, as with re¬ 
demption in general, disappears into the decree of creation. 
Reconciliation likewise is not between man and God primarily 
but between man and the Redeemer . 41 Since in his ontology 
there is no place for evil, there is no problem of reconciliation 
as with Hegel. Christ rather assimilates all into His divinity. 
Here the ideal view of redemption has effectively obscured the 
judicial element in the appearing of Christ in which His his¬ 
torical manifestation is itself the krisis of the world. Schleier¬ 
macher's soteriology, into which his Christology is absorbed, 
has no need of any future in time for its consummation or of 
anything new or more than that which has been given in the 
Incarnation as he understands it. His ordo salutis is essentially 

38 Ibid., 88, and 100. 

39 Ibid., 101, 4; 104, 4. 

40 Ibid., 109, 2, 3. He tries to avoid the view that each man justifies him¬ 
self, by tracing everything back to the influence of Christ. 

41 Ibid., 101. 
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the history of the inner process of redemption or the effects of 
the Christian spirit in the soul of the individual Christian. 42 
Salvation is achieved apart from judgment, past, present, or 
future. Here the Platonist departs from the Judaeo-Christian 
heritage. 

Schleiermacher tries to represent his Glaubenslehre as an ex¬ 
position of the meaning of John 1:14. But since there is no 
real Incarnation, the representation of Christ as ideal makes it 
impossible that the New Testament view of his Parousia is 
necessary to his work of redemption. Thus it is inevitable that 
he should declare that the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ 
as well as any promise of His return in Judgment are not es¬ 
sential aspects of the doctrine of His person. 43 In respect of 
these the writers of Scripture are to be regarded only as report¬ 
ers. Hence, belief in these statements belongs immediately and 
originally to the doctrine of Scripture, rather than to the doc¬ 
trine of the person of Christ. The obvious subjectivity of this 
position arises out of the confusion of the ideal and the his¬ 
torical. Christ as ideal is the absolute end of all prophecy; 
there is nothing new that could possibly follow. As the climax 
of prophecy Christ is also its end. If the Kingdom of God lacks 
anything essential it must then proclaim another gospel. 44 
It is clear that the principle of ideality had led Schleiermacher 
to a form of realized eschatology in that what follows can only 
be the development from out of itself of what is already given. 
Indicative of the failure to comprehend the eschatological is 
his rejection of the Apocalypse. The Christ of the Last Judg¬ 
ment—and of the judgments of the Apocalypse—exercised 
no influence upon the discussion of a favorite problem of the 
age: the perfectibility of Christianity. Schleiermacher tries to 
maintain some idea of finality about Jesus, but Christianity 
itself may be transcended by a process of self-development and 
self-transcendence. 45 

(c) Eschatology 
i. The Prophetic Doctrines 

The weakness of the Orthodox interpretation of the work of 
Christ between Resurrection and Parousia is a position of 

42 J.H.T.S. Schmid, op. cit. t p. 278. 

43 Glaubenslehre, 99. 

44 Ibid., 103,3. 

45 J.H.T.S. Schmid, op. cit., p. 265. 
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strength compared to Schleiermacher’s interpretation of it as 
the continuing influence of the ideal. He, nevertheless, re¬ 
mained closer to the Bible than later evolutionary theory and 
saved himself from the idea of an evolutionary development 
of mankind to ideality ( Urbildlichkeit ) by stressing the enter¬ 
ing of the ideal into mankind. 

Whereas Orthodoxy saw the Last Judgment as a part (al¬ 
though disconnected) of the work of Christ, idealism excluded 
this view along with any idea of judgment. Schleiermacher's 
view on the Last Judgment is stated in connection with his 
development of Christology. Here the failure of Orthodoxy 
to integrate the soteriological aspect of the Last Judgment now 
becomes the basis of its complete rejection. The Judgment as 
a transferable divine act appears closely bound up to the work 
of redemption so that we cannot easily think that God would 
not hand it over to the Redeemer. But this, nevertheless, does 
not imply anything greater in the Person of Christ than what 
we already ascribe to Him apart from the function of Judge. 
Furthermore, it cannot belong to the work of redemption, since, 
of course, believers do not come into judgment. 46 This argu¬ 
ment reflects both an inherited tradition in his Christian faith 
and also the methodological end of his views on religion and 
redemption. If Christ be interpreted as the ideal who appears 
in humanity, it follows on the basis of Schleiermacher’s views 
on religion that this manifestation can take place only once, 
since the ideal would not be the ideal if it were necessary that 
He appear again. An expectation of the Parousia would mean 
that the historical manifestation of Christ as Redeemer in¬ 
terpreted in terms of the ideal was in some sense incomplete. 
In a monistic system this cannot be allowed. Even the positive 
side of Schleiermacher’s eschatology, that eschatological tradi¬ 
tion must be expressed as propositions of faith, surrenders the 
realistic eschatology of the New Testament to an idealistic con¬ 
ception of faith. This emphasis is a necessary corrective 
against a merely futuristic eschatology. Yet, since the ground 
of the propositions of faith as the expression of self-conscious¬ 
ness necessarily requires a radical revision of the place of escha¬ 
tology, this principle leads directly to the critical results of 
Schleiermacher's treatment of the New Testament witness. 47 

46 Glaubenslehre, 99,1. 

47 Cf. Olsner, op. cit., p. 8. 
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In the idealistic view, since time is correlative with the world, 
representations of the end in temporal forms cannot be admit¬ 
ted. They must be resolved in favor of a Platonic dualism. 
Schleiermacher avoids an intrinsic development of the platonic 
eternity in this world by asserting the biblical view that the 
transformation of the individual requires a historical encounter 
with the sinlessness of Jesus. But all that the coming of Christ 
delivers us from is weakness of our consciousness of God, not 
from that which prevents communion with Him. It is inevi¬ 
table that the “parable” of the end in the New Testament is 
dismissed as merely figurative and accidental. There is then 
ultimately no advance beyond the classical Spinozistic view that 
the temporal-historical is not essential to the true nature of 
religion. 

In discussing the mythical and visionary forms of the biblical 
eschatology Schleiermacher regards them as merely the forms 
of prophetic thought. These make no claim to give knowledge 
in the strict sense. They give nothing more than stimulating 
expression to principles already known. 48 This is quite parallel 
to Spinoza’s strictures against the prophetic mode of under¬ 
standing, and Schleiermacher's rejection of the Old Testament 
included the prophets as well as the legislation. Criticism of 
“literal exegesis” and an inability to see any other idea of 
coming than that expressed in the creeds leads to the same 
conclusions with respect to the form in the biblical eschatology 
as those of rationalism, despite the avowed rejection of ration¬ 
alism in the definition of religion. 49 Curiously, Schleiermacher 
makes the same argument that was brought against Orthodoxy 
in our first chapter: that it failed to make a fresh scrutiny of 
the traditional forms of eschatology, and he asserts that a new 
use of exegesis is needed for this problem. 50 But in his own 
exegesis the reduction of eschatology is methodologically de¬ 
termined. The result, that realistic eschatology can only be 
symbolic in a spiritualized sense, indicates that the monism of 
idealism controlled exegesis and prevented the figure of Christ 
when introduced into idealism from retaining any vestige of 
a supernatural transcendence. 

The influence of his methodology is further seen in the fact 

48 Glaubenslehre, 163, Appendix. 

49 Ibid., 160, 2. 

50 Ibid., 159, 2. 
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that his two prophetic doctrines, the consummation of the 
Church and the continuation of individual personality, are very 
tenuously related to his basic principles. To speak of consum¬ 
mation is a concession for it is not the end which occupies the 
center of attention, but rather the process in terms of self¬ 
transcendence. Since there is no analogy in religious conscious¬ 
ness for the condition of the perfected Church, whatever is 
said about its consummation belongs properly to the philosophy 
of history, rather than to eschatology as that which determines 
the present. 51 The final result of monism is that the consum¬ 
mation of the Church is absorbed into universalism. In the 
development of this consummation a place is rightly given to 
the Holy Spirit, but a functional interpretation of the church 
as the Body of Christ does not come into view. 52 

In the second prophetic doctrine personal immortality passes 
over into the immortality of humanity. Neither catastrophe, 
end, nor future is the way by which eternity comes, but it ar¬ 
rives by our becoming one with the eternal in the midst of the 
temporal. Since this means at the same time to become im¬ 
mortal in the moment of unity, the immortality of religion is 
assured. 53 In his eagerness to avoid the rationalistic proofs for 
immortality, Schleiermacher changed the traditional doctrine 
into something else. But as Olsner points out, while rejecting 
the necessity of reason, he does not substitute a religious neces¬ 
sity. There is lacking in the prophetic doctrines a sense of 
the living hope which belongs to all eschatology. 54 The postu¬ 
late of immortality as a sanction is rejected as impious. The 
final result is that survival of personality is sacrificed to an 
all-consuming idealistic God-consciousness. 55 

Significant for his reading of the New Testament is the fact 
that in the prophetic doctrines Schleiermacher does not speak 
of the coming of the Kingdom of God. His empirical view of 
the Church along with the philosophy of history which regards 

51 Brunner’s criticism (op. cit., p. 258), that Scheiermacher’s eschatology 
is only the result of an all-pervasive idealistic philosophy of history and a 
vacuum in his system, does not itself come to terms with a personalistic in¬ 
terpretation of history, but rather speaks in terms of a transcendental ideal¬ 
ism. 

52 Glaubenslehre, 157, 1. 

53 Olsner, op. cit., p. 18. 

54 Ibid., p. 10. 

55 Glaubenslehre, 158, 1. 
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the future as the lengthening of present historical realities led 
him to give the central place to the church, 56 Christ's declara¬ 
tion that His Kingdom is not of this world is not understood 
as an eschatological declaration, but as the justification for in¬ 
terpreting the Kingdom solely in terms of the inner life of 
men, that is, to interpret the Kingdom in accordance with the 
basic principles of religion as he defined it. He replaces the 
Orthodox division of the Kingdom by a Kingdom of grace, since 
it is the only one which comes to consciousness in our moods 
of devotion. 67 Schmid argues that for Schleiermacher the Chris¬ 
tian church as represented in its consummation is itself the 
eternal Kingdom of God or the ideal divine world-order. There¬ 
fore, the idea of the consummation of the church is simply 
the transcendence of the church as presently conceived. 58 
ii. The Last Judgment 

Schleiermacher feels that the creedal confession of the return 
of Christ to Judgment is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the early Christians as to the exact meaning of the promises 
of His return. Following the Resurrection Christ did not give 
any such promises. He spoke exclusively of His entering into 
glory and referred His disciples to His spiritual presence. While 
this sounds quite modem, it reflects a failure again to compre¬ 
hend the eschatological nature of the Kingdom, since according 
to Acts the theme of the teaching of the risen Christ is also 
the coming of the Kingdom. Schleiermacher sees that Jesus 
also spoke of His own future when He foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But he seems to think that the literal fulfillment 
of the prophecy of destruction led to literalism in the subse¬ 
quent interpretation of the meaning of Christ's future. 69 It 
is obvious that the scientific world view has influenced Schleier¬ 
macher in his discussion of the return of Christ. Yet, at the 
same time because he desires to be free from its implications, 

56 So Brunner, op. cit., p. 266. 

57 Glaubenslehre, 105, 2. For the definition of the Kingdom, see 9, 2. 

58 J. H. T. S. Schmid, op. cit., p. 305. Schmid’s criticism that the future 
state does not belong in the Glaubenslehre and that Schleiermacher’s posi¬ 
tion on immortality is the expression of his Spinozism, is of interest because 
Schmid himself regards the doctrine of immortality as the total content of 
eschatology. 

59 Glaubenslehre, 160,1. Not even Schleiermacher can entirely obliterate 
the idea of return and recognizes that it is attractive to the Christian con¬ 
sciousness. 
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the concept of the ideality of Christ serves as the means for 
interpreting Christ’s return in terms of the survival of human 
nature. 60 It would seem that even this is a concession to tra¬ 
dition and incompatible with his basic principles. Exegesis 
certainly cannot in his view give any definite picture of the 
return of Christ. 

The Last Judgment itself in this system will have to be ex¬ 
plained in terms of the consummation of the church. But 
since this is itself controlled by the philosophy of history, it 
is not surprising that in fact the Last Judgment, the main ele¬ 
ment of which is assumed to be the separation of good and bad 
from all possible influence on each other, has nothing to do 
with the consummation of the church. 61 The conclusion flows 
necessarily from the fact that no idea of judgment, catastrophe, 
or tragedy belongs in the monistic philosophy of history. And 
a concept of a final state is disagreeable and incompatible with 
this philosophy. Moreover, in the light of Schleiermacher’s 
conception of ethics, it is to be expected that he will not even 
allow an ethical view of the Last Judgment. And this rejection 
is evident in his abhorrence of the idea of degrees of blessed¬ 
ness. But this, as Mackintosh observes, is derived from his 
fundamental idea of the Divine nature so that the pressure of 
God upon the human spirit is wholly uniform and strictly 
undistinguishing. 62 The introduction of a Last Judgment 
which would prevent complete sanctification in Schleiermacher’s 
sense of the term makes the work of redemption (also in his 
sense) superfluous. 03 Nowhere is Schleiermacher farther from 
the New Testament than in what he has to say about the Last 
Judgment; this explains also his failure to interpret rightly the 
doctrine of justification. 64 Nevertheless, in considering the 
Judgment under the consummation of the church, Schleier¬ 
macher indicates that the problem of the church and the world, 
and the horizontal separation of good and evil, as well as the 
vertical separation of faith and unbelief, are of a piece. That 
the Judgment has nothing to do with the final outcome of the 
process is the result of his development of his soteriology. His 
indifference or contempt for nature prevented recognition of 

60 Ibid ,, 160, 2. 

61 Ibid ,, 162, 1. 

62 Mackintosh, op . cit ., p. 97. 

63 Glaubenslehre , 162, 1. 

64 Cf. Olsner, op . cit ., p. 16. 
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the biblical realism. The final word on the Last Judgment is 
a statement of its conceivability, but it remains essentially 
unnecessary since at the end the direction of thought is toward 
universalism. This is the final outcome of the ideality ( Ur - 
bildlichkeit) of Christ. 

(d) New Testament Interpretation 

The consistency evident in the methodological reduction of 
the Last Judgment as indicated by an intrinsic criticism of 
Schleiermacher's theology raises the problem of whether this 
consistency applies also to his hermeneutical principles. The 
question is important because of the place of Schleiermacher 
in the history of hermeneutics. What must be sought by way 
of answer to the problem is the common root of his theology 
and hermeneutics which bridges the gulf between his views on 
eschatology and those of the New Testament. This is of par¬ 
ticular urgency since Schleiermacher himself says that the 
establishment of the place of eschatology in the New Testa¬ 
ment requires a new use of exegesis, while at the same time he 
is unwilling to allow validity to the New Testament representa¬ 
tions of the eschatological end. 65 

In his Hermeneutik and Kritik he continues the grammatical- 
historical method in accord with the philological approach of 
Emesti and others. But this does not mean to say that he 
approaches Scripture as a rationalist. The use of this method 
does not necessarily have to be controlled by the dogmatism of 
rationalism. The way is opened for the entry of speculative 
principles, however, by psychological exegesis. In Schleier¬ 
macher this partly represents a reaction against the older ex¬ 
ternal proofs for Scriptural authority, but this in fact signifi¬ 
cantly shifts the center of authority itself from the Bible to 
the subject who approaches it. 60 There is, therefore, subjec¬ 
tivism in both his theology and hermeneutics. This in turn 
rests upon the fundamental position taken as to the place of 
the Bible in religion. This place is indicated by the applica¬ 
tion of general hermeneutics to the New Testament, that is, 
by the assumption that New Testament interpretation can be 
carried on according to the same rules which apply to any 
literary work. The first principles of hermeneutics arise from 

65 Glaubenslehre , 159, 2; 163, Appendix. 

66 Joachim Wach, Das Verstehen (Bd. II, 1929), p. 53. 
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the constitution of the human mind and spirit. In this light 
Schleiermacher's understanding of Scripture is determined more 
by an idea of general revelation than by any assumption of a 
special revelation recorded or given in the Bible. 67 

The subjectivism in both theology and hermeneutics indi¬ 
cates the common root in his conception of religion and faith. 
The place of eschatology and the Last Judgment in his theology 
are intrinsically determined by these concepts. Their applica¬ 
tion to hermeneutics leads to principles and methods by which 
the New Testament eschatology is excluded from religious, and 
hence, theological concern. To see the Bible as a book about 
religion and not only about theology was a service of merit. 
But when the religion of the Bible is interpreted by a subjec¬ 
tive concept of faith and absorbed into a general definition of 
religion derived from speculative principles, then the New 
Testament cannot speak to us beyond the subjectively imposed 
limits of our need for God-consciousness. The generalized 
concept of religion determines what we are to regard as true 
and of worth in the Bible. What the New Testament says 
about the Last Judgment and the end of history cannot be 
regarded as part of the essential and true message of the New 
Testament, since these ideas lie beyond the limits imposed by 
Schleiermacher's conception of religion and faith. 

The religious emotions form the bridge by which dogmatic 
presuppositions and the particular passages of Scripture are to 
be related. 68 Scientific dogmatics finds its coherence in the 
harmony of its principal points with the fundamental facts of 
the religious self-consciousness. 69 Subjectivism, however, leads 
to an arbitrary definition of what is important in the views of 
the New Testament authors. The influence of speculative ideal¬ 
ism combines with rationalistic views in Schleiermacher's herme¬ 
neutics in the method according to which he regards the real¬ 
istic eschatology as secondary doctrine and a relic from the 
apostles' background not yet transformed by the principal doc¬ 
trine which they received from Christ Himself. 70 Ultimately 
the New Testament text can only serve to illustrate what we 
have in ourselves. The importance of Scripture is that it 

67 Wach, op. ciL, p. 54. 

68 Glaubenslehre, 27, 3. 

69 Ibid., 27, 4. 

70 Hermeneutik und Kritik, pp. 85, 183, 194. 
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serves to help us discover or rediscover what is latent in our 
own minds. It does not come to us as a message from God 
from beyond the limits of our experience or subjective po¬ 
tentialities. In such a view of the New Testament message the 
Last Judgment cannot belong. 

2. Objective Idealism in the Hegelian Theologians 
(a) The Hegelian System as Theology 

The Hegelian structure of reality is of a different form than 
that of Schleiermacher and so also is the method by which 
Hegelian theologians of the Right sought to fuse idealism and 
Christian faith. 71 In accord with Fichte, the phenomenal world 
is the real world. The dialectic of thought by which this world 
is comprehended and with which reality is, therefore, identical 
leads to the well-known dictum that the rational is the real 
and the real is the rational. The entire process of history is 
only the self-unfolding of the Absolute, or universal divine 
reason. Nevertheless, the understanding of history as a process 
underwent change. With Fichte, a subjective idealist, the pro¬ 
cess is intuitively apprehended in the light of its goal which 
is the Kingdom of God interpreted as the Kingdom of Freedom, 
for which even the state is superfluous. These views led to the 
development of Germanity as an absolute norm from which 
to contemplate the process of history toward its goal. With 
Hegel the emphasis is on the process itself rather than the goal, 
for there is no resolution of the tension between the two. In 
post-Hegelian idealism the concept of a goal is done away 
with and history becomes a process of unfolding in which there 
is no place for the Judgment. It is characteristic of the early 
idealists, as with the rationalists, that their own age is given 
the quality of the last times. In the problem of history the 
Hegelian system enters into conflict with the New Testament 
understanding of history. The New Testament eschatology is 
removed from this philosophy by the process of methodological 
exclusion. The living personal God who works in history 
according to a purpose and from whom time as the expression 
of His activity receives its direction and content is replaced by 
timeless infinite Spirit with whom man as finite spirit is ulti¬ 
mately identical. The repudiation of the Old Testament by 

71 For the similarities, see Helmut Groos, Der deutsche Idealismus und 
das Christentum (1927) , pp. 327ff. 
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Hegel is in keeping with the philosophy of history which ap¬ 
plies the Greek ideal and aesthetic standard with which to 
measure the religion and God of Israel. 72 

But it cannot be overemphasized that the intention of Hegel 
was to reconcile religion and reason, and indeed, to be a 
theologian. It is this religious motivation which makes the 
consideration of his system relevant to the present problem. 
The starting point as with Schleiermacher is the self, in this 
case the thinking ego as against a feeling ego. The result is 
an anthropocentric theology and it was one of the best signs 
of the times for Hegel that man had learned to esteem himself 
so highly. 73 Although he does not deal with man only as a 
thinker, but in his totality, absolute reason has priority because 
it determines man's will as well as his thinking. The opti¬ 
mistic belief in the rationality of reality represents the weakness 
of Hegel, but his concern with the state and with political life 
indicates that his anthropology is not entirely intellectualized 
as has often been charged. 74 

This anthropology affected the estimation of Christ. As in 
rationalism Jesus had to be a teacher only, so in the Hegelian 
system, although his philosophy of history is concerned with 
the origins of Christianity and is therefore in a sense “Christo- 
centric, M Jesus becomes in fact the bearer of the Idea of the 
unity of God and man, of absolute and finite Spirit. But Jesus 
Himself as a historical person is subordinated to the Idea, 
for the merely historical is accidental and only the metaphysi¬ 
cal is universal. At this point the New Testament proclamation 
of Jesus as the Judge is excluded because the Idea of the Unity 
of absolute and finite is destined to pass beyond Christ and to 
make Him eventually expendable to true religion. To bring 
Jesus in at all it was also necessary to place Him over against 
the Old Testament and Judaism, and thus it is not surprising 
that the categories of the Synoptic Gospels are meaningless in 
the Hegelian system. 75 

Since the historical Jesus is subordinated to the Idea repre¬ 
sented by Him, this leads to the view that the origins of Chris¬ 
tianity are now explicable without reference to Jesus as the 


72 Lutgert, op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 

73 Ibid p. 50. 

74 So, apparently, Schlatter, op. cit ., pp. 185, 188. 

75 Ibid. t pp. 191, 192. 
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formative power, that historical movements, tendencies, and 
schools of thought are the real powers behind the development 
and formation of early Christianity. Thus arose the problem 
of Jesus and Paul. The Synoptic Gospels are of course rela¬ 
tively neglected as sources for Christian theology. Consequently, 
the apocalyptic in them is explained away in order to conform 
Jesus to the philosophical ideal. Strauss’ Leben Jesu repre¬ 
sented a reconstruction based on idealism rather than an actual 
historical investigation of the sources. But in the Hegelian 
system the Gospel of John is regarded as representative of true 
Christianity. John 4:24 is fulfilled in the development of 
history which reaches its culmination in the age of the Hegelian 
theologians. The Bible when used according to the system 
teaches the worship of God in Spirit and in truth; it represents 
to us the Holy Spirit who leads us into all truth, which indeed 
is what the Hegelian system itself does. John 4:24 becomes 
the norm for the distinguishing of the finite religions from 
Christianity as the absolute religion. 7 ® Otto Kiihler points out 
that the appeal to the Holy Spirit represents Hegel’s justifica¬ 
tion of his development of Christology beyond the concrete- 
historical view of the Bible. 77 

If a substitution of thought for feeling is made, the Hegelian 
soteriology is not too unlike that of Schleiermacher. Sin is 
the painful consciousness of the finite spirit of its finitude. But 
this consciousness could not itself have arisen unless the finite 
spirit (man) in spite of his finitude is essentially one with the 
Absolute spirit. The final result of this view is that sin must 
lead to virtue and that there is no virtue not based on sin. 78 
When consciousness of sin calls forth the consciousness of the 
sharing of the absolute, then reconciliation is possible. This 
is what Jesus meant by re-birth. With such a view of sin, how¬ 
ever, the Last Judgment certainly has no soteriological signifi¬ 
cance. The application of reconciliation to humanity and the 
discovery that the Germanic world is the bearer of the principle 
that reconciliation between absolute and finite is effected in 
Christianity, brings to light once again the fact that the think¬ 
ers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who rejected the 

76 Otto Kiihler, Sinn, Bedeutung und Auslegung der heiligen Schrift in 
Hegels Philosophic (Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenxoartsphilosophie, 
Achtes Heft, 1934), p. 17. 

77 Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 

78 Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 116. 
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New Testament eschatology did in effect “eschatologize” their 
own times and made them ultimate in world-history. The Last 
Judgment is cut off, but it was never on these principles neces¬ 
sary in order to describe the process by which the principle 
of Christianity is attained in history. 

The system, nevertheless, claims to be Christocentric, for 
the right of this system to represent itself as the absolute truth 
of the Spirit is attached to the biblical message concerning the 
Christ. 79 Historical relativism has been destroyed and the 
true place of the Christian principle established for all time 
to come. Christ, or more accurately, the idea He represents, as 
the center of history also brings its end. This conclusion does 
not rest upon the witness of the New Testament to the coming 
of Jesus as the eschatological event, but upon the higher logic 
according to which it can be proved that in the course of his¬ 
tory a point exists where the idea of the God-man necessarily 
arises in the human mind, and that this point corresponds with 
the appearance of Christ. 80 Such logic, however, excludes the 
concept of Divine grace which forms a constituent element of 
the New Testament eschatology because of its soteriological 
purpose. This methodology continues Spinoza’s distinction of 
philosophy and theology and allows no place for the category 
of uniqueness in history. The seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury concept of the uniformity of nature has been transformed 
into a uniformity of the world-process conceived in terms of 
pure thought. To speak of the present age as ruled by the 
Eschaton is to speak of that which now unfolds its inner mean¬ 
ing to us, not of that which comes to us from God according 
to His purpose. 81 Behind these reconstructions is the failure 
of Protestant theology to take seriously the cosmic work of 
Christ. 

The idea of judgment is necessarily transformed in idealism 
into something immanent. There can be no judgment of God 
over the world, but because the world itself is a divine process 
judgment is absorbed into the process of history and becomes 
another term by which to describe development and process. 
The thesis-antithesis conflict carries no sanction except that of 
logical necessity, which replaces the transcendent God of the 

79 Kiihler, op . cit., p. 19. 

80 Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 109; Cf. Kiihler, op. cit., p. 47. 

81 Cf. Kiihler, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Last Judgment. 82 The Christian view of the Last Judgment 
stands in contradiction to any view of immanent judgment, 
for it is grounded in the transcendence of God over His world 
and His righteousness over mankind. This judgment also 
manifests to the world the transcendence and glory of Christ 
the Son. Without this judgment all other judgments in history 
are without purpose or goal. Schiller’s famous dictum, “The 
history of the world is the judgment of the world,” does not 
express the biblical view of God’s judgments in history, but 
expresses the immanentist view which neither requires nor can 
find a place for a final judgment in history. Teleological forms 
of idealism must not be confused with the biblical eschatologi¬ 
cal goal and the means of its achievement. The non-realism 
(in the biblical sense) of idealism bears the problems attach¬ 
ing to any concept of pure process, viz., the kingdom of the 
dead, the fact of creation, and the problem of evil. 

(b) The Hegelian Theologians 

The Hegelian distinction between the function of imagina¬ 
tion and reason betrays the influence of Spinoza’s distinction 
of philosophy and theology. The imagination as the proper 
seat of piety leads to religious thinking in terms of pictures or 
representations (Vorstellungen) . These are symbols in which 
symbol and reality are mixed, and only reason can extract the 
reality by transposing the symbol into the language of meta¬ 
physics. The speculative term (Begriff) can alone yield the 
truth . Theoretically, philosophy and religion have the same 
content and differ only in form, yet the final question of truth 
can be settled only by philosophy. The division of the Hegel¬ 
ian theologians rests upon the manner in which the relation 
of Vorstellung and Begriff is to be interpreted. 88 The respec¬ 
tive methodologies lead to somewhat different results for the 
Last Judgment in New Testament interpretation. 

The left-wing, emphasizing the difference of form between 
the representation and the idea, went on to ask whether after 
all the content was really the same. Strauss and Feuerbach 
gave a negative answer to the problem. This direction is often 
styled the degeneration of the Hegelian system, but in fact it 
reveals much of the weakness of idealism’s approach to the 


82 See Groos, op . cit,, p. 371. 

83 See Schlatter, op. cit., pp. 185, 186. 
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biblical witness. Strauss' intellectualism prevented him from 
seeing the difference between theology and religion. His in¬ 
terpretation of the New Testament is so dominated by the dif¬ 
ference between the idea (pure thought) and the picture that 
the inevitable result is to view the eschatological language of 
the New Testament as myth. In the Hegelian system once the 
picture has been characterized as myth it has lost its useful¬ 
ness for knowledge. That Jesus could have used such language 
seriously and expressed such ideas as those recorded in Mark 
13, and parallels, is to make him a fanatic. For an intellectual 
Hegelian, no worse charge could be brought against him. 84 

Strauss argued that the Hebraic eschatology, which he recog¬ 
nized as the source of the New Testament eschatology, is noth¬ 
ing unique, but is derived from external sources, even from 
Homer. 85 But to stop with this view is to fail in comparative 
methodology. Strauss is also aware of the difficulties raised for 
the Last Judgment by the Orthodox emphasis on blessedness 
at the moment of death, but for him immortality itself is the 
last enemy to be destroyed. In this destruction the old spirit¬ 
ualizing method is followed. Furthermore, on the basis of 
the idealistic interpretation of the place of Jesus, any claim on 
His part of a role of a future judge is only to be charged once 
more to fanaticism. 86 

Feuerbach carried the anthropology of rationalism and ideal¬ 
ism to its ultimate limit. Man takes the place of God and 
consequently Christ and Christology are of no consequence 
for religion. The preface to the second edition of Das Wesen 
des Christenthums claims that this work is a faithful and cor¬ 
rect translation of the Christian religion out of the oriental 
language of imagery into plain speech. 87 But since the process 
of translation ignores death and disregards sin it is inevitable 
that the Last Judgment has no place in the correct language 
of Christianity. 

The Hegelian Right tried to cover the chasm between biblical 
realism and idealism by assuming the identity of content in 

84 See G. R. Beasley-Murray, Jesus and the Future (1954), pp. 7, 8. This 
work commences its historical discussion with Strauss. 

85 David F. Strauss, Die christliche Glaubenslehre (2 vols., 1841), Vol. 
II, pp. 628, 629. 

86 Beasley-Murray, op. cit. f p. 22. 

87 Ludwig Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Christenthums (4th ed., in sdtnmt - 
liche Werke, Leipzig, 1883), pp. 17, 18. 
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spite of the difference of form. Biedermann is the best repre¬ 
sentative of this view, and Marheineke somewhat less so. 88 
Biedermann's method is to consider the biblical evidence, then 
the Church tradition, and finally to elicit the truth in accord¬ 
ance with speculative principles. The methodological reduc¬ 
tion of the Last Judgment emerges clearly, for even the place 
it had occupied in the biblical tradition and the tradition of 
the church is altered by applying speculative principles, in 
order to bring about as it was supposed a unity of faith and 
knowledge. 

A Christological development is postulated within the New 
Testament from the Synoptics through Paul to John, which 
makes it convenient to set aside the eschatological language of 
the Synoptics. 89 The speculative point of view is already evi¬ 
dent in the way in which Biedermann works over this material. 
It appears again in his consideration of church tradition. His 
principle is that a view of a state of consummation necessarily 
arises out of the essence of the pictures upon which it is based. 90 
Criticism of the church eschatology commences from the view 
of the external state, and thence proceeds to discuss the means 
by which a state must be achieved. 91 The final step is to un¬ 
cover the rational kernel of Christian faith. Since understand¬ 
ing must dissolve the whole manner of representation of the 
church eschatology, the result accords with the Hegelian specu¬ 
lation. There can be no such thing as finality, because Spirit 
is always an actus, never a mere status, 92 Eternal damnation is 
rejected, since it contradicts this speculative view of eternity. 
Another basis for this rejection is the absoluteness of God who 
at the end as at the beginning cannot allow anything negative 
to continue to exist outside of Himself. 98 The meaning of the 
doctrine of Christ's return and the end of the world is that 
every man carries within himself the standard of his absolute 
valuation in so far as he subjectively realizes the principle of 

88 A. L. Biedermann, Christliche Dogmatik (2nd ed., 2 vols., 1884-1885). 
Philipp Marheineke, Die Grundlehren der christlichen Dogmatik als Wissen- 
schaft (2nd ed., 1827). The references to these two works are to their 
paragraph divisions. 

89 Biedermann, op, cit., Vol. II, 355, 366. 

90 Ibid., 565. 

91 Ibid., 937, 938. 

92 Ibid., 940, 943. 

93 Ibid., 939. 
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true spiritual life which was historically revealed in the per¬ 
sonality of Jesus. This kind of self-realization includes within 
itself sonship with God, the eternal goal of human life as the 
Kingdom of God, and therefore, the absolute goal of all finite 
existence. 94 The traditional dualistic final state represents the 
absolute importance of the contradiction of good and evil in 
the moral order of the world, and of faith and unbelief in the 
subjective life of the mind. Without the idea of judgment 
these contradictions easily disappear. Hence, this definition 
in terms of the absolute can bear only the Hegelian meaning of 
the term 95 

The methodological reduction of realistic eschatology is seen 
in the results of Biedermann’s translation of the problem of 
the end of the world into metaphysical language. The two 
strands of tradition in the church representing renewal or an¬ 
nihilation result from the fact that the Idea which both wish 
to express has two inseparable elements which symbolic think¬ 
ing can only place over against each other. These elements 
are: that the Kingdom of God as the eternal goal of humanity 
has, as does also the eternal life of the individual, the natural 
world-process as its substratum; and, on the other hand, that the 
Kingdom itself consists in the true life of Spirit, which has done 
away with the determinacy of nature in the freedom of the 
Spirit. 96 To these correspond respectively the older views of 
renewal and annihilation. The rationalization of the Chris¬ 
tian substance finds its fruition in this theology of idealism, 
where the world-process is termed by Biedermann the mani - 
festatio gloriae Del 97 The final word on eschatology is that 
the temporal process has in God as the absolute Spirit both 
its ground and its external goal. All finite existence serves as 
the means for the fulfillment of the absolute purpose of the 
absolute Spirit. The purpose of finite existence can be ful¬ 
filled only in personal communion of life with the absolute 
Spirit through the subjectivising of the absolute. Thus, the 
absolute becomes the ground, norm, and goal of such finite 
existence, which although it is finite within the world is never¬ 
theless eternal in God. 98 

94 Ibid., 997. Cf. Marheineke, op. cit ., 608. 

95 Biedermann, op. cit., Vol. II, 1000. 

96 Ibid., 998. 

97 Ibid., 987. 

98 Ibid., 1000. 
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The same methods are applied to the doctrines of Christ, 
man, the Kingdom of God, and salvation. The stress in an¬ 
thropology is upon the image of God interpreted in terms of 
Spirit. 09 Justification is subjectivized and divorced from any 
forensic motif. 100 Biedermann is the intellectually honest cham¬ 
pion of immanence, but the result is that the logical structure 
ceases to be truly religious. But the Last Judgment points di¬ 
rectly at the religious problem, not merely at the problem of 
knowing. 

The differentiation of Vorstellung and Be griff which provides 
the methodology for the translation of the biblical language 
into that of the philosopher rests upon the place of the Bible 
within objective idealism’s fundamental understanding of re¬ 
ligion’s meaning. As the concept of religion had determined 
Schleiermacher’s use of the Bible, so it also determined Bieder- 
mann’s. The message of the Bible and the theology of objec¬ 
tive idealism are made to agree by setting both in the meta¬ 
physical basis of religion. 101 This basis controls also the mean¬ 
ing of faith and revelation. In revelation God is Himself both 
subject and object. 102 For Biedermann these views lead to the 
conclusion that the seat of real authority is not the Bible, but 
the coming-to-itself of Absolute reason in the mind of the 
philosopher which provides him with the metaphysical truth 
which is the key to Scripture and history. Thus Biedermann 
can say that the historic sources of Christianity can only be 
understood in the light of the metaphysical presuppositions. 103 
The New Testament must serve to illustrate the claim of the 
speculative system by showing that what speculation demands, 
namely, the manifestation of the absolute in the finite at some 
point in history, is here attested historically to have taken 
place in the ego of Jesus. 104 The value of the historical sources 
depends directly upon the purity in which the Christian prin¬ 
ciple is therein expressed. 105 

Glaubenslehre has to discuss the Bible with respect to scien¬ 
tific knowledge of the origins of Christian faith as attested 

99 Ibid., 747. 

100 Ibid., 891. 

101 Ibid., Vol. I, 81. 

102 Ibid., 105, 118. 

103 Ibid., 196, 1. 

104 Ibid., 159. 

105 Ibid., 197. 
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by historic facts, and also with respect to the doctrine of the 
means of salvation which pertains to a practical-religious con¬ 
cern in the Bible. The second of these respects is the most 
important. For its elucidation the analogia fidei may be util¬ 
ized as the application of the speculative principle of the 
religious consciousness. 106 This is to say that the religious truth 
of the historical fact in the New Testament, which gives the 
true significance of faith to this fact, can only be attained by 
religious reflection upon the historically factual. The message 
of the New Testament must itself be considered a part of the 
larger reality, the unfolding of the Absolute within history. 107 
The New Testament is of use to objective idealism because it 
stands closest to the Urphanomen. 108 But it is not what is ex¬ 
plicit in Scripture which gives the full meaning and content of 
what is truly Christian, but rather that which is implicit and 
potential. The “Scripture-proof* for the Christian worth of 
statements of faith cannot be obtained simply by confronting 
isolated words of Scripture. 109 It follows that the New Testa¬ 
ment is not a “Word from God” concerning that which God 
does and purposes to do, which man could not have discovered 
from his own consciousness, but it is rather a confirmation in 
history of what the philosopher already possesses in speculative 
metaphysics and its presuppositions for religion. 110 The Bible 
is a phenomenon reflecting the truth of the system of reality 
given by idealism. The biblical witness to the historically unique 
and to the idea of judgment are both discounted by the ideal¬ 
istic methodology for the reason that this method cannot recog¬ 
nize the status and importance of time. The Last Judgment 
attests that there is a direction to time, and therefore, also to 
moral actions. Timelessness removes this. This refusal to take 
time seriously is the result itself of a largely impersonal con¬ 
ception of God which cannot do justice to the biblical view 
of God in history. 111 

The general result of the application of the Hegelian dialec¬ 
tic to the reconstruction of the history of primitive Christianity 
as carried out by F. C. Baur is to make the Gospel of John 

106 Ibid., 201. 

107 Ibid., 201, 3. 

108 Ibid. 

109 Ibid., 201, 4. 

110 Ibid., 201, 5. 

111 Cf. Mackintosh, op. cit., pp. 136, 137. 
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the literary expression of mature Christianity. As is usually 
the case this Gospel is used as evidence against the realistic 
eschatology. The resting of the case against realistic eschatology 
upon the fourth Gospel has become almost notorious. In 
fact, Baur in his New Testament theology merely adduces the 
customary arguments on the sayings of Jesus concerning His 
coming and His office as judge. In the first place these sayings 
form a “special class” which is a way of presupposing at the 
outset that they do not form an essential part of the total out¬ 
look of Jesus and our understanding of Him. The point of 
departure for this understanding is the moral point of view. 112 
In Johannine thought, according to Baur, the future escha- 
tology of resurrection and judgment is placed in the present; 
an opinion which controverts the evidence. Baur's theology of 
the New Testament suffers from the common complaint of con¬ 
sidering this theology as a purely historical science. But beyond 
this the imposition of an alien system upon the New Testa¬ 
ment has distorted the history therein recorded. 

In the first third of the nineteenth century, idealism did not 
exclusively control theology and biblical interpretation. The 
Orthodox tradition came to new life. The Wurttemberg Piet¬ 
ism exemplified by Bengel had never died out, but survived 
and spread its influence in Germany. This tradition was con¬ 
tinued in J. C. K. von Hofmann and also in J. T. Beck, al¬ 
though their biblical interpretation proceeded in divergent 
systematic directions. Doubts raised by criticism as to the re¬ 
liability of the formal principle aided a reaction to the guiding 
control of the confessions. The movement of Confessionalism 
or Repristination theology received its impulse by the publica¬ 
tion of Claus Harms’ 95 Theses on the three-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of Luther's theses. The term biblicism in the following 
division is intended in a good, not a derogatory, sense to de¬ 
note the attempt to discover and delineate a system within 
Scripture. It is more applicable to Beck than to Hofmann. 
Also, the “reaction” indicated should be thought of as a re¬ 
action for confessions. Orthodoxy, and the Bible, rather than a 
reaction against idealism and rationalism only. For idealism 
was so deep in the theological life of the church that its 

112 F. C. Baur, Vorlesungen fiber neutestamentliche Theologie (ed. by F. 
F. Baur, 1864), p. 112. 
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principles affected many who desired to have nothing to do 
with it as a system. 

B. REACTION TOWARD CONFESSIONS AND 
SCRIPTURE 

1. The Revival of Earlier Views in Confessionalism 
(a) Reaffirmation of Justification 

The Repristination theology represented by Claus Harms 
and Theodor Kliefoth is strictly Lutheran, centered on Creed, 
Word and Sacrament, and directed against the Reformed Church 
as well as against rationalism and idealism. This Lutheran 
tone appears clearly in Harms' Theses which are often cast in 
the language of Luther. “When our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ says, Do penance, He wills that men should conform to 
His doctrine; He does not conform the doctrine according to 
men, as they do now according to the spirit of the age ." 113 Re¬ 
pentance, forgiveness of sins and justification are once again 
charged with the religious meaning arising out of a revived 
view of the Reformation understanding of man and his need 
before God. The sensational effect of the publication of the 
Theses indicates that Harms had touched upon a religious 
nerve and was not merely repeating outworn formulas. With 
the revival of justification there came also a revival of the 
idea of judgment. Against modern religion Harms argued 
that the conscience cannot forgive sins: no one can forgive 
himself his sins, for forgiveness is of God . 114 He deplores the 
state of the church which allowed God to be displaced from 
His throne of judgment by personal conscience . 115 In ration¬ 
alism and idealism justification had been interpreted by the 
canon of conceived present need according to the religious 
nature of man. But here it is declared anew that since justi¬ 
fication is God's act, what God does cannot be assumed to be 
the same as man would do. The Gospel as an offer of Divine 
grace is once more restored to its rightful position and a bibli¬ 
cal perspective given to man's life, especially his responsibility. 

113 Claus Harms, Das sind die 95 Thesen oder Streitsdtze Dr. Luthers, then - 
ren Andenkerts. Zum besondem Ausdruck besorgt und mit andem 95 Sdtzen 
als mit einer Uebersetzung aus Ao. 1517 in 1817 begleitet (1817), 19. The 
numbers refer to Harms’ theses. 

114 Ibid., 11. 

115 Ibid., 14. 
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For Sartorius grace is that which gives us an unconditioned 
standpoint beyond the closed series of the conditioned. It 
makes the impossible possible . 110 Justification by faith in the 
Reformation sense rests upon a realistic anthropology and its 
revival created the condition in which the righteousness of 
God and the function of judgment by God are legitimate in 
religion. Harms' strictures against reason and conscience are 
arguments for a realistic anthropology, and the same views are 
represented in Sartorius and Hengstenberg. The battle is once 
again drawn on the question of anthropology, in which the 
doctrine of original sin is a conspicuous feature. 

The methodological movement in confessionalism from 
subjectivity to objectivity is expressed by the emphasis upon 
the authority of Scripture and confession. The confessions 
received such attention because of the unsettled problem of the 
revelational value of the Bible. Thus Harms stated that the 
confession is a definite and generally received interpretation of 
Holy Scripture . 117 The revival of the old inspiration theory 
and the sense of historical appreciation for evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity as expressed in the confessional writings revived also, 
however, the situation of the seventeenth century in which 
exegesis was threatened by the control of the Symbol. There 
was indeed in a new appreciation of the religious value of the 
Old Testament a healthy reaction against idealism. But the 
manner of interrelating the two Testaments, so important for 
the place of the Last Judgment in the structure of the New 
Testament theology, differed widely. With Hengstenberg's 
famous Christologie des Alten Testamentes the position is 
adopted that both Testaments exhibit common religious truth. 
Consequently, the tendency was in an unhistorical way to prove 
that the most peculiar doctrines of the New were already com¬ 
plete and established in the Old. This method cannot do 
justice to the structure of the New Testament eschatology and 
the idea of Jesus as Judge. The transformation in the structure 
of historical reality which lies behind and in the New Testa¬ 
ment eschatology is reduced in favor of the continuation of 
the form of Jewish expectation. This is evident also in Kliefoth 
where the division of the two ages still awaits the Parousia. 


116 Einst Sartorius, Die Religion ausserhalb der Grenzen der blosen Ver- 
nunft (1822), p. 35. 

117 Harms, op. cit ., 83. 
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On this ground and method eschatology can only be futuristic. 
The repristination of seventeenth-century Christology did not 
advance the solution of the Christological problem in Protes¬ 
tantism. The cosmic work of Christ expressed in the New 
Testament Logos-doctrine and the Last Judgment remained 
subordinate to the atonement. The traditional view reappears 
in Sarlorius where the Parousia of glory is only the idealistic 
conclusion to the New Testament story. 

(b) Eschatology as a Corrective 

The principle literary monument of eschatology within Con- 
fessionalism is the monograph by Kliefoth . 118 In it he rejected 
the starting point of subjectivism in the condition of the soul 
and also the position of natural science on the end of the 
world. The only source for eschatology is Holy Scripture, 
and Kliefoth asserts its objective value for that which is be¬ 
yond our present experience. In this the seventeenth century 
attitude was reaffirmed. Between Orthodoxy and confession- 
alism, however, stands Pietism. The influence of its eschatology 
is evident in the amount of discussion devoted to the millen¬ 
nium and the conversion of Israel. Against Schleiermacher and 
Schumann 110 and in solution to the contradiction posed by 
Strauss, Kliefoth rightly rejects rationalistic immortality and 
its implied consummation at death in favor of the New Testa¬ 
ment view of resurrection and renewal of the entire creation . 120 

Nevertheless, behind the assertion of the sole authority of 
Scripture are those immediate interests and motives which are 
of such great importance for our understanding of a theologian 
or biblical interpreter. Why did Kliefoth, the defender of 
High Church Orthodoxy, feel compelled to give so much atten¬ 
tion to eschatology, including those problems which in the age 
of Orthodoxy were entertained only by the sects? Did his 
motives affect his understanding of the place of eschatology? 
The change of climate from that of the seventeenth century is 
seen in the fact that Kliefoth also wrote a commentary on the 
Apocalypse . 121 Although his Eschatologie was written near the 
end of his life, it was not a late interest but an always living 

118 Th. Kliefoth, Christliche Eschatologie (1886). 

119 B. Schumann, Die Unsterblichkeitslehre des Alten und Neuen Testa¬ 
ments (1847). 

120 Kliefoth, op . ctt., pp. 33, 34. 

121 Die Offenbarung des Johannes (1874). 
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concern. The beginnings of this concern are given in his 
Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte (1839), which divides the 
history of doctrine into four periods 122 and makes his own 
age (still ours) the eschatological age. This means that the 
chief doctrinal problems now to be solved are in ecclesiology 
and eschatology. We cannot say that the church totally neg¬ 
lected eschatology in the past, but rather that there never has 
been a time in which eschatology formed the mid-point of 
Christian thinking. 128 Kliefoth proposed to correct this lack. 

Between Harms’ Theses of 1817 and Kliefoth’s Eschatologie 
of 1886 lay 1848 with its tumult and disturbance. This di¬ 
rected the thoughts of many to eschatology as is often the case 
in a time of troubles. It affords another indication that bibli¬ 
cal interpretation must always be viewed in its total context 
in history, for it never takes place in a vacuum,. Dorner re¬ 
marks also that the disappointment of the High Church move¬ 
ment to attain the eminence it desired caused a turn to escha- 
tology. 124 Consideration of the end was of course also nourished 
by the Irvingites. But in the case of those within the estab¬ 
lished churches such consideration expressed a desire and long¬ 
ing to correct the present uneasy and evil conditions. Their 
hope embodied itself in eschatology. This pattern is perennial. 
The possibility is always present in these conditions that in¬ 
vestigation of eschatological problems will yield fruitful and 
lasting exegetical and theological results. But often real con¬ 
cern for the end of the world and the glory of God and the 
consummation of salvation recedes behind the desire to straight¬ 
en out present difficulties and to restore tranquillity to the 
historical scene. And when this occurs eschatology is once 
again ignored. The eschatology of confessionalism was not a 
return to the views of Luther. 

Idealism had doubtless influenced Kliefoth in his divisions 
of the history of doctrine. It further influenced him in that 
the present imperfections in history were understood as demand¬ 
ing a perfection and completion. Eschatology fulfills this need, 
but it is not the coming of the end in Christ with its determina- 

122 The four divisions are: 1. The Greek Church with priority in Theol¬ 
ogy and Christology, 2. The Western Roman Church with priority in An¬ 
thropology, 3. The Reformation with priority in Soteriology and 4. The 
present age with priority in Ecclesiology and Eschatology. 

123 Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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tive character for the whole present age that is in view. The 
Last Judgment is merely the last in a series, the final number. 125 
Nevertheless, Kliefoth's views on the relation of God to the 
world and on anthropology elucidate many points forgotten in 
idealism. The idea of redemption distinguishes Christian 
eschatology from non-Christian types. 126 And while the evolu¬ 
tionary view is rejected in favor of the soteriological nature of 
the biblical eschatology, the lack of a personalistic view of 
history limits these views to a futuristic type of eschatology. 

Kliefoth saw that the structure of the New Testament escha- 
tology is given by the doctrine of the two ages. The division 
of these lies in the future at the Parousia in the last day and 
last hour. As a result of this overemphasis the fact that the 
age to come is here already in Christ, and that the church 
lives in eschatological time, is underestimated. The purely 
temporal nature of the ages is stressed to the exclusion of the 
nature of the aiones as indicating different powers operating 
in the world. The result again is to project a futuristic escha¬ 
tology. 127 While rejecting the Chiliasts* idea of a twofold 
Parousia, the Parousia itself is not integrated into the more 
generic idea of “coming” in the New Testament. This results 
from the failure to interpret the eschatological goal in terms 
of personal purpose over and in history. 128 Reflecting the in¬ 
fluence of Pietism is the twofold division of judgment, the 
world-judgment over Antichrist which marks the parousia and 
beginning of the one-thousand year reign, and the final judg¬ 
ment, in which against idealism and rationalism the place of 
the dead is kept in view. The Last Judgment is the defense 
against the doctrine of the immortality of humanity in the ideal¬ 
istic sense. Kliefoth rejects Schiller's dictum on the ground that 
nowhere has the divine righteousness in its retributive side 
been fully revealed. 129 The Last Judgment is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to reveal and consummate the meaning of all previous 
judgments which do not explain themselves nor their pur¬ 
pose. 130 But this type of necessity does not guarantee any Last 

125 Kliefoth, Eschatologie, pp. 2, 3, 230. 

126 Ibid., p. 1. 

127 Ibid., p. 27. 

128 Ibid., pp. 232, 233. The recognition of different types of comings of 
the Lord does not indicate an organic-purposive view. 

129 Ibid., p. 276. 

130 Ibid., p. 291. 
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Judgment unless as with Paul we see that its guarantee is 
Christologically grounded, and on this basis, see by faith that 
all preliminary judgments are "pointing” to the end. 

For Kliefoth the norm of the Last Judgment is the Word of 
God which comprises both Law and Gospel. Law and Gos¬ 
pel are so related to each other that a man may remain subordi¬ 
nate to the Law while rejecting the Gospel, and by thus remain¬ 
ing in his sins be under the penalty of the Law. One who 
accepts the Gospel and its work of grace in faith is redeemed 
from the curse of the Law. The believer’s works are measured 
according to Law, but uniquely judged according to the stand¬ 
ard of the Gospel. Thus, the Last Judgment for him will be 
only absolutory, since he is already clothed with the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ. 181 Believers are not excluded from the Judg¬ 
ment. In this connection Kliefoth develops the idea of reward 
on the basis that although the blessedness of all believers is the 
same (and it was upon this idea that Orthodoxy focused), 
nevertheless, their glory differs according to the fruit borne in 
their lives. And he rejects the argument that this in any way 
endangers the doctrine of justification. 132 This implicit asser¬ 
tion of the necessity of sanctification in addition to justification 
establishes an ethical view of the Judgment which at the same 
time does not lose sight of the truth in forensic justification. 
It is not clear, however, whether the Last Judgment is to be 
understood as the sanction for Christian ethics or not. With 
Schleiermacher Kliefoth recognizes the separation of the good 
and the evil as the main significance of the Last Judgment, 133 
for it is the conclusion of the execution of God’s purpose of 
salvation. But Kliefoth does not develop this theme of sep¬ 
aration nor relate it. Yet, in the idea of separation lies some, 
if not most, of the offense of the Last Judgment. Only where 
the Judgment is interpreted in light of the goal of God’s pur¬ 
pose, and not merely as the end of things, and where eternal 
life is given priority over existence, will this central aspect 
of the Judgment find its place in theology. 

Kliefoth’s views on the end of the world represent an advance 
beyond the older Orthodoxy. For he asserts the renewal of the 
world, a cardinal feature of the realistic eschatology, under 

131 Ibid., p. 282. 

132 Ibid., p. 287. 

133 Ibid., p. 291. 
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the idea of the restoration of all things. The proclamation of 
the Gospel is recognized also as a sign of the end. 134 In gen¬ 
eral, the structure of the monograph differs considerably from 
that of the traditional Last Things in that everything is subordi¬ 
nated to the theme of the end: the preparation towards it, the 
preservation of the dead for it, its signs, and finally, the aspects 
of the end itself. This affords a degree of historical structure, 
but it is not the actual movement of history that is in view. 
The strong influence of the predictive view in which prophecy 
is interpreted, as with Hengstenberg, principally as foretelling, 
has colored the place of eschatology and the Last Judgment 
within the New Testament message. But the New Testament 
is taken more seriously than was the case with Orthodoxy's 
assumption of tradition. Yet, since the predictive view pre¬ 
dominates over a theological approach to the place of the 
Last Judgment, it remains a vindicatory event, not a necessary 
soteriological deliverance from the powers of evil and sin. 

The Reformed confessionalism in America represented by 
the theology of the Old Princeton school belongs both chrono¬ 
logically and methodologically with the confessionalism of the 
continent. From the beginning of Princeton Seminary in 1812, 
however, the approach to the Last Judgment resembled that of 
Puritanism. Archibald Alexander’s sermons on justification 
and the Last Judgment are markedly like those of Baxter. 135 
J. Addison Alexander in his commentary on Mark, in following 
a strict grammatical-historical exegesis, centers his exposition 
of Mark 13 on the destruction of Jerusalem historically viewed 
as a direct prophecy. The Last Judgment and the end are 
then interpreted analogically. In fact the Last Judgment is 
not inself mentioned. 136 Charles Hodge’s Systematic Theology 
represents the culmination of the confessional viewpoint of 
historic Calvinism. Hodge taught New Testament exegesis and 
later systematic theology and had attended lectures by Heng¬ 
stenberg as well as Tholuck and Neander. Eschatology is not 
the center of his concern, since the principal points in theologi¬ 
cal debate during his lifetime were in anthropology and soteriol- 
ogy. On the Last Judgment Hodge rejects the position of ra- 

134 Ibid,, pp. 140ff. 

135 Archibald Alexander, Justification by Faith, The Cardinal Doctrine of 
the Scriptures, and of the Reformation (n.d.) ; The Day of Judgment (n.d.). 

136 J. A. Alexander, The Gospel According to St. Mark (1858). 
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tionalism and idealism as well as some views held by radical 
eschatologists. He himself upholds what he styles the “Church 
Doctrine,” held by Romans and Protestants in the West and 
by the Greeks in the East. 187 Methodologically, therefore, this 
is a return to classical Orthodoxy and the problems which it 
had failed to consider or solve. These views are essentially 
represented also in his commentary on Romans where, although 
the Judgment is seen as part of Paul's preaching, its eschato¬ 
logical function remains strictly futuristic. To some degree, 
however, the religious attitude of Orthodoxy toward the Judg¬ 
ment reappears in Hodge. The Princeton theology served the 
idea of judgment best in anthropology, where the idea of re¬ 
sponsibility was strongly upheld against all forms of rational¬ 
istic freedom and autonomy. But no significant advance in 
eschatology was achieved until the studies of Geerhardus Vos. 

2. Nineteenth Century Biblical Realism 
(a) Heilsgeschichte : Hofmann 
i. Scripture and the Systematic Principle 

In his development of the concept of Heilsgeschichte (holy 
history), J. C. K. von Hofmann of Erlangen laid a fruitful basis 
for a theology of history as a means of solving the eschatologi¬ 
cal problem. The influence of Coccejus and Bengel lies be¬ 
hind the priority assigned to the biblical history as a theological 
form against the traditional form of dogmatics. Because of 
this the theology of Hofmann, as well as that of J. T. Beck, 
is at times called a Biblicism, but the theology of Hofmann as 
it will be seen, was influenced also by idealism. 

Whereas Schleiermacher was concerned with the Christian 
state of mind, Hofmann in his dogmatic work Der Schriftbeweis 
(1860) is concerned as his starting-point with what may be 
called the concomitant three-fold witness of the Holy Spirit 
in the conscious fact of the Christian's re-birth, in the his¬ 
tory and reality of the church, and in Holy Scripture. The 
term “concomitant” indicates that rather than starting alone 
from subjective personal experience as did Schleiermacher, Hof¬ 
mann saw an essential harmony between experience, the life 
of the church, and the witness of Scripture. All belong together 
so that experience by itself does not give assurance of salva¬ 
tion. He therefore preserves the religious and theological value 


137 Systematic Theology (3 Vols., 1870-1873), Vol. Ill, p. 845. 
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of the objective alongside of the subjective. The Heilsgeschichte 
Hofmann found in the Bible continues, so he believed, in the 
church and in individual experience. 188 The task of theology 
is to explain the concomitants. The object of dogmatics is 
the reality of life given by God in Christ in history into which 
the individual enters by his being born again, and this re-birth 
itself is a historically given image of the objective data of 
holy history. 139 F. H. R. Frank in his System der christlichen 
Gewissheit (1870-73) developed the problem of the subjective 
more in the direction of psychologism and subjectivism than 
did Hofmann. Frank began with a universal psychological 
definition of certainty and proceeded from the ego to Scrip¬ 
ture, the church, doctrine, Christ, and God. 140 

The Bible for Hofmann forms an essential part of Heils¬ 
geschichte along with the historical character of revelation and 
the history of the church. Scripture gives the church in the 
time between beginning and end a lasting reminder of its be¬ 
ginning and foundation, which serves to keep the church on 
the right way to its goal. 141 In place of the proof-text system, 
it is necessary to treat Scripture as a whole, since it is the lit¬ 
erary repository of Heilsgeschichte, and hence possesses a 
unity. Thus the organic oneness of Old and New Testaments 
does not rest upon a theory of inspiration or uniformity of doc¬ 
trine, but upon the common witness they bear to the continuity 
of history which finds its center in Christ. To comprehend 
Scripture rightly it must be used in all its historical relations. 
Against Hegelianism, which finds the Bible useful insofar as 
it points to the idea, Hofmann, following von Ranke, takes the 
actual history within the Bible seriously as a vehicle of revela¬ 
tion. Otherwise theology would become a mere phenomenology 
of deity, and history merely the dress for the eternal idea. 142 

138 Cf. Gustav Weth, Die Heilsgeschichte (Forschungen zur Geschichte und 
Lehre des Protestantismus, 4te. Reihe, Bd. 2, 1931) f p. 44. Also Horst 
Stephan, Geschichte der evangelischen Theologie (1938), p. 166. 

139 Martin Schellbach, Theologie und Philosophic bei Hofmann (Beitrdge 
zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, 38. Bd. 2, 1936), p. 37. 

140 Ibid., p. 45, and Frank, System der christlichen Wahrheit (2 vols. in 1, 

1878-1880), p. 1. 

141 Hofmann, Der Schriftbeweis, Vol. I, p. 50. Cf. also his Weissagung und 
ErfUllung (2 vols., 1841), Vol. I, p. 48. 

142 Johannes Hausleiter, Grundlinien der Theologie Joh. Christ. K . v. Hof¬ 
mann in seiner eigen Darstellung (Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Prot¬ 
estantismus, elftes Heft, 1910), p. 19. 
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The starting point in Hofmann's theology is not solely ob¬ 
jective Scripture itself, but also the Christian experience, which, 
however, necessarily requires the testimony of Scripture and 
the witness of the church for its elucidation. The nature of 
the Schriftbeweis is to show how Scriptural history and doctrine 
find their place in the development of the facts which make 
us Christians. To do this the whole of Scripture must be taken 
into account. Instead of the way which proceeds from gener¬ 
alized religious experience, the historical realities of Heilsge- 
schichte must stand alongside of experience. 143 Hofmann does 
not base his system on any philosophy of religion which deter¬ 
mines the understanding of God, as did Schleiermacher, but 
assumes that the God of the Bible defines for us in Christ the 
understanding that man can have of Him. 144 

It is in his view of history, of the relation of prophecy and 
fulfillment, and of the entire process of holy history that Hof¬ 
mann is at once original in developing a theology of history, 145 
while at the same time he is influenced by idealism. 146 The 
systematic principle which emerges in the Schriftbeweis is not 
justification, but a Trinitarian philosophy of history. History 
does not proceed out of God, rather God enters into history. 
But the influence of Schelling's philosophy of history shows 
itself. 147 It is exactly at this point, where the idealistic phi¬ 
losophy of history meets the biblical Heilsgeschichte and as it 
were imposes upon it a system, that the most important re¬ 
sults appear for the place of eschatology in Hofmann’s theology. 
It is also at this point that the teleological interpretation of 
history in his Weissagung und Erfullung is threatened by ideal¬ 
istic transcendence. Pfleiderer concludes that Hofmann's 
Schriftbeweis is the supematuralistic counterpart of Hegel's 
philosophy of history, that both pursue the same method of 
deducing history from a priori ideas. These ideas are philo¬ 
sophical with Hegel, theological with Hofmann. Both connect 
historical events with transcendental realities. This criticism 
although in part correct does not at all do justice to the actual 
value of the biblical history in Hofmann's theology, nor to the 
difference between the biblical realism and an idea of transcend- 

14S Ibid., p. 3. 

144 Schellbach, op. cit., p. 36. 

145 Here he departs from the predictive view of Hengstenberg. 

146 Liitgert, op. cit., pp. 176, 177. 

147 So Schellbach, op. cit., p. 99. 
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ence. Nevertheless, the idealistic influence led to an interpre¬ 
tation of history which sees transcendence in every element in 
that every event in history points beyond itself to a necessary 
completion. In the Weissagung und Erfiillung the teleological 
view of history had been stressed. God so created as to prefigure 
the later in the earlier, or to signify it before by means of a sign 
or by prophetic utterance, and He acts so that these are ful¬ 
filled. 148 But in the Schriftbeweis the system predominates. Hence, 
although here, too, it is the end which reveals the meaning of 
history, it is an end controlled by concepts of system and or¬ 
ganism and necessity. Thus no distinction is made between the 
place of eschatology in the New Testament and its place in 
the Old. 140 

ii. Christ and History 

The place of Christ in history determines the structure of 
the system of Heilsgeschichte . It is here, as with Schleiermacher 
and idealism generally, that the decisive position is taken with 
regard to the significance of the New Testament eschatology. 
The New Testament is fulfillment, because Christ is the 
center of all Heilsgeschichte and to him all the history of the 
Old Testament points. The fulfillment does not consist in the 
rising to God-consciousness of the unity of God and man, nor 
the appearance of this idea first in the teaching of Jesus, but 
rather it consists in the actual history—the public ministry of 
Jesus from Incarnation to Resurrection. This view now affords 
a possible theological comprehension of the meaning of the 
history within the Bible. 150 Fulfillment as history is the corol¬ 
lary of the view of prophecy as history itself, and not as mere 
doctrine or foretelling. The New Testament word concerning 
Christ is not chiefly doctrine, but history. 151 

Since the reconciliation of God and man is not a process 
of self-adjustment of mind or feeling, but through the sin and 
guilt of mankind, an objective event, the categories of judg¬ 
ment and wrath apply to the understanding of this doctrine. 152 

148 Weissagung und Erfiillung, Vol. I, p. 16. 

149 See Schellbach, op . cit., p. 67. 

150 Weissagung und Erfiillung, Vol. I, p. 35; cf. also, Vol. II, p. 3. 

151 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 42. Cf. Schriftbeweis, Vol. I, p. 36. 

152 On the theme of punishment in the death of Christ, see Karl Grader, 
Die Versohnungslehre Kahlers in ihrem Verhdltnis zu Hofmann und Ritschl 
(1922), pp. 69-72. 
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The work of Christ is the reconciliation itself. Ghristology 
meets eschatology where the history given in Christ is under¬ 
stood not only as fulfillment, but also itself as prophecy. Jesus 
is both end and beginning of a new end. While there is no 
desire with Hofmann to repeat Schleiermacher's concept of 
ideality (Urbildlichkeit) , eschatology is, nevertheless, grounded 
as the necessary complement to what is now incomplete. The 
conflict between nature and grace demands a final outcome 
because the church of Christ is still affected by nature and sin. 153 

Starting as he does from the experience of re-birth, it is neces¬ 
sary to include along with its concomitants the future of Christ 
as well as his past. We have to perceive from the content of 
the Spirit's witness to our being children of God the essential 
content of all history before and after Christ. 164 For this wit¬ 
ness of the Spirit upon which Christians rest is nothing less 
than a revelation from God which in a preliminary way shows 
forth the final outcome of all history. 155 The witness of the 
Spirit bears upon the end of all history because the Spirit brings 
us faith in Christ, the center of holy history. But since the 
fullness of salvation does not arrive until the end, the unity 
of history represented in Heilsgeschichte demands an eschatol¬ 
ogy. Since every stage of history bears witness to or contains 
God's saving purpose, not only the present, but also the future 
is comprehended within the certainty of salvation. It is the 
God who promises who is able to bring His purposes to their 
end. 158 Since actual history is prophetic, the value of histori¬ 
cal events both in and beyond themselves is preserved against 
the pure universalism of Spinoza and the rationalistic inter¬ 
pretation of history. 

iii. History and Eschatology 

Eschatology justifies itself as an essential part of Heilsgesch¬ 
ichte first of all as faith in the power of God who leads history 
to its end. 157 Since there is no holy history without eschatology, 
the Last Judgment must necessarily have an essential place. 
And because eschatology is concerned with the full salvation 
of the believer in unlimited communion with God, and be- 

153 Weissagung und Erfiillung , Vol. I, p. 37. 

154 Ibid., p. 39. 

155 Ibid., p. 33. 

156 Grundlinien, pp. 11, 12. 

157 Schellbach, op. cit., p. 62. 
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cause death is not the consummation which reveals this, a tra¬ 
ditional obstacle to the place of the Last Judgment is removed. 
For Hofmann refers the problem of death to the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and maintains that Scripture does not give 
us a doctrine of the dead in Christ. 158 The cosmic nature of 
the end thus displaces the traditional individualism. This 
appears also in the importance given to the consummation of 
the church, in which may be seen the influence of Schleier- 
macher. The hiddenness of the church in Christ who has re¬ 
turned to the Father is prophetic of its future consummation 
and manifestation. 169 The church must be manifested as the 
church over against the world and this is achieved in, or is it¬ 
self, the Last Judgment. Hofmann's attempt to describe this 
division in terms of idealistic thought is more obscure than 
successful. But he upholds the reality of the separation of the 
Judgment, instead of universalism, apparently on the ground 
that some may in fact reject the will of God as witnessed to 
them, and therefore the perfected church must exclude them. 160 
The question arises concerning the place of this Judgment in 
the process of holy history. Hofmann argues that the Scrip¬ 
ture proof for the end of salvation must investigate everything 
the Bible says on the subject from beginning to end. The 
beginning is the curse upon the serpent and the promise as¬ 
sociated with it. This does not in itself, he admits, speak of 
Christ's victory over Satan, but because it is a promise of 
salvation, that portion of humanity united in Christ has the 
hope of its fulfillment, whereas those who remain sons of the 
evil one have no such hope. 161 This method seeks to hold at 
once to a historical interpretation of Scripture and to a real¬ 
istic view of its unity in history. 

Nevertheless, it is in fact surprising how little Hofmann has 
to say on the subject of eschatology in view of its integral place 
in the system. It is the system itself which hinders, however, 
as it appears to hover between an idealistic view of the relation 
of future and present and the thorough-going eschatological 
view of the New Testament. This appears in his argument 
that the apostolic doctrine of the end is merely the repetition 

158 Schriftbeweis, Vol. II, part 2, p. 462. 

159 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 56; Weissagung und Erfiillung, Vol. II, p. 284. 

160 Schriftbeweis , Vol. I, p. 56. 

161 Ibid., Vol. II, part 2, p. 490. 
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of the Old Testament prophecy under the new point of view 
established by the appearance of Jesus and His founding a 
church of both Jew and Gentile. 162 But this itself must be 
interpreted according to the principle that the New Testa¬ 
ment is prophetic of the future. Since history is itself prophetic, 
we must observe the progress of history in order to find the 
continuation of prophecy. From the New Testament we must 
look forward and backward to distinguish those elements in 
the New Testament fulfillment which remain not yet com¬ 
pletely fulfilled and are therefore still prophetic. In Hofmann’s 
exegesis these are interpreted in a Christocentric way. 168 But 
the weight of the system pressing upon the consistent interpre¬ 
tation of prophecy submerged the New Testament distinction 
of the ages and the concept of newness and eschatological time. 
Thus Hofmann unwisely describes the difference between the 
glory of Jesus to be revealed at the Parousia and his present 
state of humiliation as a contradiction which must be re¬ 
moved, rather than interpreting the difference in terms of goal 
and means understood personalistically. 164 The “must” of the 
philosophy of history should be replaced by the “will” of the 
New Testament. The argument from contradiction or incom¬ 
pleteness may be denied by idealism or rationalism, or easily 
transformed into an eschatology entirely different from that 
of the New Testament. For when eschatology is based on the 
view that everything in history points beyond itself, then this 
in turn must react upon the manner by which the eschatological 
goal is realized. The element of discontinuity or novelty in 
the Parousia is replaced by a process of organic development 
and unfolding according to an idealistic view of Christ as the 
goal, who then becomes the impelling force behind this 
process. 105 

The unique biblical realism of Hofmann rests upon a rich 
and full exegesis in which are found insights and relations in 
New Testament eschatology. These, however, struggle at 
times against the system into which they are fitted. His exegesis 
of Matthew 24 is more concerned with the fulfillment of the 

162 Ibid., p. 668. 

163 Weissagung und Erfiillung ;, Vol. II, p. 246. 

164 Ibid., p. 248. 
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Old Testament than with the end of history. 166 The fall of 
Jerusalem occupies the center, but is not understood in the 
light of the ultimate end. Hofmann appears satisfied with the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the accompanying tribulation as 
evidence of the fulfillment of the prophecy of the final revela¬ 
tion of Jehovah, and all that lies beyond this is merely comple¬ 
mentary. 167 For the disciples, the Messianic age consists in two 
parts: the present in which they stand, and the hoped for 
Parousia of Christ. 168 The first occupies the center in Hof¬ 
mann’s exegesis. The same approach governs his treatment of 
Romans 8:18ff. 169 

The unity of holy history indicates that the work of Christ 
in the Last Judgment belongs within the unity of his work. 
Since Christ is the center of holy history and in Hofmann’s 
view the beginning of a new end, the Last Judgment also be¬ 
longs to this beginning and cannot be relegated only to a re¬ 
mote and irrelevant future. Christ bears witness in fulfillment 
of the Old Testament that although He comes into the world 
to save it, to Him is also given the power to execute the Judg¬ 
ment. 170 The Judgment passage in Matthew 25 indicates the 
place of Christ in the Judgment and the relation of the present 
salvation to the Last Judgment. 171 Both Paul and John place 
the consummation of the work of Christ at the Last Day. 172 But 
the Last Day does not occupy the place it deserves in the 
scheme of holy history because attention is focused on the be¬ 
ginning of the end, rather than upon the end which governs its 
own beginning. And so justification, not the Last Judgment, 
remains the sanction for ethics. Justification itself does not 
appear to be eschatological in Hofmann’s exegesis. The Judg¬ 
ment passages in Romans are scarcely considered either in the 
Weissagung und Erfiillung or in the Schriftbeweis . The revela¬ 
tion of wrath in Romans 1:18 has no reference to the Last 
Judgment, which according to Hofmann appears in this section 
only at the end, at Romans 2:5. 173 

166 Schriftbeweis, Vol. II, part 2, pp. 578ff.; Weissagung und Erfiillung, Voi. 
II, pp. 274ff. 
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There is in Hofmann's theology an unresolved struggle be¬ 
tween the personal God of holy history and a view of God in 
history which is too often determined by an idealistic philosophy 
of history which prevents the New Testament witness to the 
eschatological age, and hence, to the Last Judgment, from 
achieving its full realization for the understanding of history. 
Although Hofmann rightly perceived the value of the history 
in the Bible for theology and saw the unity of all history under 
the living God, the influence of idealistic philosophy of his¬ 
tory with its demand for system apparently led to a confusion 
of unity with uniformity in history. The result is that the 
eschatology of the New Testament (or its prophecy as he pre¬ 
ferred to think of it) stands in the same relation to its begin¬ 
ning in Christ as Christ Himself stands to the beginnings in 
Genesis. This loses sight of the newness in Christ by which 
the structure of history, and therefore time, is transformed and 
by which the entire time between resurrection and parousia 
becomes the eschatological age. Uniformity led Hofmann to 
a reduction of a truly personalistic view of history, even though 
such a view seems to have been his intention. 

(b) Transcendental Realism : Beck 
i. The Kingdom of God and Moralism 

Eschatology and the Last Judgment occupy an integral place 
in Johann Tobias Beck's system of biblical realism. This 
system, however, differs considerably from that of Hofmann, 
in that it represents a more strict biblicism. It also differs in 
Beck's moral concern which further separated him from ideal¬ 
ism. Because of his biblical realism and principles of inter¬ 
pretation, Beck merits consideration in any study of the history 
of New Testament exegesis. His biblicism consists in the an¬ 
nounced rejection of all philosophical presuppositions and the 
authority of the confessions for determining the meaning of 
Scripture. The Bible is the sole source of theology. True 
Christian knowledge is conditioned by the fact that its object 
is the doctrine laid down in holy Scripture. 174 Exegesis cannot 
be confined to the historical-grammatical or to the psychologi¬ 
cal, although both are necessary, but it must comprehend also 
pneumatic exegesis which seeks to explain the divinely intended 

174 J. T. Beck, Vorlesungen iiber christliche Glaubenslehre, (ed. by J. 
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meaning of Scripture out of the content of the entire Bible. 175 
The biblical realism of Beck arises from his view that Scripture 
contains a system of truth and that the Scriptural representa¬ 
tions correspond exactly to the realities represented. 170 This 
realism appears in his interpretation of the Kingdom of God 
as correspondent to the system of nature, from which he bor¬ 
rowed much of his peculiar terminology. Although realism 
separates Beck from idealism, the influence of objective ideal¬ 
ism is, nevertheless, reflected in the desire for a complete sys¬ 
tem which is self-contained. The affinity of this system with 
nature betrays the probable influence of Schelling's nature 
philosophy. The inner relation to idealism consists in Beck’s 
conception of scientific theology as a transformation of the 
objective logic of idealism into a logic of Christian doctrine. 177 
The characterization of this theology as transcendental realism 
arises from the use of biblical realism in the interpretation of 
the Kingdom of God. Whereas for Hofmann, the Trinitarian 
idea had given form to the system, the Kingdom of God does 
the same for Beck. Although neither one starts from justifica¬ 
tion, Beck finds the righteousness associated with the Kingdom 
of God fundamentally important for the moral problem which 
reflects the other focus of his system. 178 Thus the Kingdom 
of God as the point of departure for this system must be in¬ 
terpreted in light of his conviction of the essential unity of the 
moral and the intellectual. 179 

It appears that the basic motivation behind Beck is his felt 
need of moral regeneration for his age. The task of theology 
is not to build an abstract science, nor to serve the utilitarian 
interests of the time, but to serve as a mediator of eternal life 
from God for a degenerate humanity. Only insofar as it 
serves this function can it be rightly called Christian theology. 180 
Beck saw that the moral problem was not only in the external 

175 A. Sturhahn, Zur systematischen Theologie Johannes Tobias Becks 
(Beitrage zur For derung christlicher Theologie , 7. Jahrgang, 6. Heft, 1903), 
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world, but also in the heart o£ the church itself. Perceiving 
that a theology of subjectivism and immanence could not cor¬ 
rect this situation, he developed a theology of transcendence 
which found its center, as did much of contemporary theology, 
in the Kingdom of God. Here, however, the Kingdom of God 
is radically transcendent, and at the same time represented in 
a more biblical manner. Where the Kingdom of God met 
the moral-ethical problem Beck directed his chief polemic 
against the forensic doctrine of justification. Against all cul- 
ture-Christianity he asserted out of his Wurttemberg heritage 
the strangeness of Christianity to the world and its essentially 
other-worldly character. In support of this view he was at 
first attracted to Kierkegaard until he read his philosophical 
and aesthetic writings. 181 But he proceeded from the need of 
power for moral renewal to the assertion of that power as be¬ 
longing essentially only to the transcendent reality of the King¬ 
dom of God which enters history through Christ to bring re¬ 
generation to men who believe. From this he developed the 
methodology by which Scripture is interpreted in support of 
the Kingdom of God in analogy to the system of nature. The 
place and significance of eschatology are determined by the 
nature of the Kingdom and its coming. Eschatology and ethics 
meet in the doctrine of justification. And because of the 
moral problem of degeneration and regeneration, the idea of 
judgment holds an integral place within the system. 

The Kingdom of God transcends historical Christianity. It 
is not an ideal state of Christians, not a Church organism or 
some special historical product. But it is that royal power 
( basileia ) which antedates Christians, history and the church 
—an independent Kingdom existing before the foundation of 
the world characterized as a system of Life, and which now at 
the end of this world manifests itself in this world so that even 
unbelievers may perceive it. 182 The essence of Christianity, 
therefore, is not a doctrine, nor a state of consciousness, nor 
an idea, but a heavenly reality entering this world. Christianity 
is the real revelation of a heretofore transcendent life into 
this world which leads to the formation of a new world. 183 
Here is the New Testament view that power enters this world 
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in Christ so as to transform the world. But even with this 
entering, which is revelation, the Kingdom does not lose its 
essential transcendence, and thus the eschatological end is of 
decisive importance, for only then does the Kingdom fully 
come. 

The idea of holy history is preserved by a view of gradual 
revelation and preparation for the coming of Christ, but the 
strongly transcendent character of the Kingdom actually re¬ 
sults in a depreciation of the value of history. Although ac¬ 
cording to Beck history must be freed from abstractions and 
comprehended in its concreteness in order that the possibility 
and nature of prophecy may be established, the transcendent 
element means that man is allowed little part in the actual 
making of holy history, or indeed of history in general. 184 The 
Kingdom manifests itself without losing its supra-worldly char¬ 
acter and independence. 186 This relation of God to history, 
with its implications for the understanding of Incarnation, gives 
an individualistic strain to his ethics, and to his views of the 
Christian life and the church. The basic concept of ethics is 
God-likeness. 180 

Although Beck starts from the moral problem, he is no mor¬ 
alist in the Kantian or Ritschlian sense. The transcendent 
realism appears even in his moralism and particularly in justi¬ 
fication. His opposition to the forensic theory indicates that 
he did not merely reach behind the Enlightenment for an old 
doctrine. Rather, his understanding of the relation of God to 
the world cannot admit that this relation can be described or 
exhausted by legal terminology only. Here he follows Bengel. 
God is more than law-giver; He is life-giver. His Kingdom 
does not come to men as a moral challenge or as mere pro¬ 
nouncement, but as divine life offered. The objective basis 
of this offer is the propitiation by Christ which effects recon¬ 
ciliation. By analogies drawn from nature these are described 
in terms of an organism of life which manifests the divine ac¬ 
tivity of grace and righteousness in Christ. 187 

In Beck's Lehrwissenschaft, the categories of punishment and 
judgment had been applied to this process of creating new 
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life. Righteousness is in part a punitive energy which denies 
continuance to sin. Where the condemnation of sin rules the 
world with the power of death, the mediator of the new life 
appears, to manifest the divine righteousness as a new power 
of life and love and to organize according to a new law, a new 
development of life within the general order of all life. 180 
The same categories are used in the Glaubenslehre where sin is 
defined as sin against the holiness of God; not as a natural 
evil, but as that which merits condemnation. Reconciliation 
has to do, therefore, with a real guilt which demands both a 
real propitiation and a real forgiveness of sins, and leads to 
a new relation of life between God and man which corresponds 
to the positive righteousness of God. 189 These ideas help ex¬ 
plain Beck's interpretation of the subjective side of justifica¬ 
tion. 

Justification does not describe a merely judicial relation from 
beyond the subject who is to be justified, but a real relation to 
God in the subject himself. 190 In arguing that justification is 
not to pronounce, but to make righteous, Beck opposes the 
older Orthodox view that justification does not intrinsically 
change man. Justifying faith (and faith is really obedience) 
rather brings a union of our heart with Christ, which on our 
side involves a transformation and repentance and on the 
side of Christ a spiritual entrance into the human heart. 191 
Justification as being in Christ reflects Beck's pietist heritage. 
But, furthermore, he argues that the forensic interpretation 
does not do justice to Paul's assertion that justification is not 
made only once. 192 By this means then, and by our continual 
need of renewal of reconciliation, the first act of justification is 
related to the Last Judgment, which is the final and complete 
conclusion of justification which is determined there through 
works. 193 On the side of man justifying faith must develop 
itself as a principle of activity. 194 Beck accused Orthodoxy of 
missing the place of the Spirit in justification and so weakening 
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the relation between justification and a Last Judgment accord¬ 
ing to works. In that decisive Judgment justification is accord¬ 
ing to Beck a result of works. Thus by practically fusing justi¬ 
fication and sanctification he tries to arrive at an ethical inter¬ 
pretation of the Last Judgment. The Judgment is as “real" 
as the initial act of justification. This fusion, however, leads 
to a confusion in the idea of continuing justification after a 
being-made-righteous. If he had commenced with the reality 
of the Last Judgment and then proceeded to the problem of the 
sinner's justification, this confusion might have been avoided 
and at the same time the truth in the forensic doctrine been 
recognized. The ultimate result is that Ghristlikeness, not the 
Judgment, becomes the sanction for ethics. 

Beck's exposition of Romans indicates that the starting-point 
in the moral problem has affected his exegesis as it affected 
his theological system. Any idea of an actus forensis in the 
Pauline view of justification is removed at the outset by inter¬ 
preting the “power” of Romans 1:16 as the effective power of 
God which gives life and makes righteous, and righteousness 
itself as the energizing power of God which enters into the 
believer. 195 In the actual possession of eternal life as a divine 
gift Beck sees the essential agreement of Paul and John. The 
goal of man is eternal life which is determined or conditioned 
by moral righteousness. 196 The forensic element is lost in 
justification because of the over-emphasis on the realism as ap¬ 
plied to the individual Christian, which neglects the escha¬ 
tological tension between justification and Last Judgment. Beck 
retains the Last Judgment separated from any relation with a 
present forensic justification. The norm for the Judgment is 
works whereas the basis of present justification is faith. From 
this difference Beck concludes that present judgment is not a 
justification of judgment, but of grace. 197 Nevertheless, he is 
unable to avoid describing the Last Judgment in terms of a 
judicial justification. This is the forensic act which concludes 
the age of grace. 198 This is not, however, merely an absolution, 
but a recompense according to the measure of moral activity. 199 

195 Beck, Erkldrung des Briefes Pauli an die Romer (ed. by J. Lindenmeyer, 
2 parts in 1, 1884), I, pp. 85, 86. 

196 Ibid., p. 335. 

197 Ibid., pp. 335, 336. The primary reference is to Romans 3:24. 

198 Ibid., Romans 2:4-6, 13, 16. 

199 Ibid., p. 336. 
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If this again appears to fuse justification and sanctification, it 
results from assigning too much weight to the moral and 
minimizing the religious problem. The eschatological is not 
in Beck's system the determinative reality for the present, and 
this appears in the small consideration given to it in the exe¬ 
gesis of Romans. The eschatology of salvation is barely dis¬ 
cussed, and the stress is, as with Hofmann, upon fulfillment in 
the present. Justification itself is the fulfillment of the promise 
of the righteousness of God in a real and dynamic sense, not 
forensically and declaratory. 200 This is what must result when 
it is interpreted as fulfillment to the exclusion of promise. 

ii. The Kingdom of God and Eschatology 

An eschatology is of particular importance for Beck’s theology 
because of the transcendent nature of the Kingdom. In his 
eschatology we may see his attitude to the church of his day. 
It is an error for men to think that they can and must help the 
Kingdom come, for Christ alone will bring it at His Parousia. 
But this leads to an individualization in the relation of the 
Kingdom in this age to history. It is characteristic of salvation 
in the present age that it does not reach out to the totality of 
man, but individualizes itself by a sporadic choice within the 
world. And, furthermore, this process is itself quite invisible, 
since hiddenness is the basic form of the present salvation in 
distinction from the future manifestation. 201 

Beck's strong emphasis on the Christo-centric nature of the 
Kingdom is a healthy corrective against views of immanence, 
but he did not do justice to the fact that the Kingdom (as a 
result of the Incarnation) is in history and not only above it. 
Thus it is not surprising that the same eschatological pattern 
of Pietism is applied to the events attending the coming of 
the transcendental Kingdom. Transcendentalism does, of 
course, modify the concept of the millennium, which becomes 
a period of the proclamation of salvation and the Kingdom. 
Principally, however, eschatology represents the outcome of 
what is already given in Christ. He is the guarantee of the 
new humanity. The possibility of this newness is already re¬ 
solved in spite of all apparent impossibility by virtue of Christ’s 

200 Ibid., p. 87. 

201 Beck, Glaubenslehre, Vol. II, p. 676. See p. 670 for his opinions on the 
futility of the efforts of man to bring in the Kingdom. 
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being the ideal ( Urbild ) . 202 Consequently, the eschatological 
end is subordinated to the present realities which are not them¬ 
selves interpreted in terms of a goal revealed in Christ. Nor 
is the end regarded as that which is truly new, but only the 
fullness and universality of the present grace and righteousness 
of God in Christ. 203 

Beck's moral sensitivity made him aware of the weakness of 
the then current belief in the idea of progress and led him to 
stress instead the correlation of salvation and judgment in 
history. 204 This in turn rests upon an understanding of the 
righteousness of God in which both love and wrath find ex¬ 
pression. 205 In accordance with the righteousness of God, judg¬ 
ment is a constitutive element in the process of salvation and 
appears as such in the course of history and supremely at 
its end 206 The moral interpretation of justification is not a 
call to moral autonomy, but to moral responsibility under the 
righteousness of God. Consequently, the place of judgment 
is secured. Judgment belongs in Beck's realism, then, because 
of the relation between the coming of the Kingdom and the 
power it gives through Christ for moral life. But the rejection 
of the forensic view of justification, as it has been remarked, 
seriously weakens the relation of justification to the Last Judg¬ 
ment. Consequently, it is Beck's biblicism which keeps the 
Last Judgment in his system. The transcendentalism which 
gives the system its unity does not overcome the weakness that 
the problem of order of the last events replaces the personalistic 
concept of goal. 207 Biblicism, too, overcomes as it were the 
tension of faith, and the fact of Christ as Judge of the Last 
Judgment is too neatly circumscribed by the requirements of 
the system. The methodological weakness of Beck appears in 
his approaching the Bible with the assumption that its histori¬ 
cal and doctrinal material will yield a system analogous to 
that of nature. This results in a non-personalistic interpreta¬ 
tion of history and even a depreciation of history as the vehicle 

202 Ibid., p. 668. 

203 Ibid., p. 677. The present age between exaltation and parousia is an 
age of type and antitype, of beginning and end viewed together. 

204 Ibid., p. 676. 

205 Ibid., p. 746. 

206 Lehrwissenschaft, p. 317. 

207 This is somewhat mitigated by Beck’s awareness of the biblical relation 
of God and man. 
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of revelation. The necessity of eschatology in this system is 
not essentially a theological necessity, but that of a need for 
completion. Although Beck is aware of the polarity of salva¬ 
tion and judgment in the coming of the Kingdom, the Last 
Judgment as the final act of a series serves only the function of 
confirmation. 208 

(c) Soteriological Eschatology : Kahler 
i. Scripture and Theology 

Soteriological eschatology is Martin Kahler’s description of 
the essence of the New Testament doctrine of the Last Things. 
Although an independent theologian, his affinities are with 
the school of biblical realism. Like Hofmann, he desired to 
take the theology of the New Testament seriously and let it 
speak to the present need, and thus lift it above the level of a 
museum-piece. Unlike Beck, he is not caught in the toils of 
his biblicism. He sought also to do justice to Church doctrine, 
so that justification forms the center of his theology. 

Kahler's views on eschatology and Judgment are given in his 
articles in the Realencyklopadie filr protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche (3rd ed.). A more developed view is contained in 
his Dogmatische Zeitfragen where he has some things to say 
about the importance of eschatology which are unique for his 
age, especially with reference to soteriology and Christology. 200 
Nevertheless, for the place of the Last Judgment in relation to 
the central themes of Protestant theology, the chief source is 
his Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre (1893). The Zeit¬ 
fragen , however, represents an advance in clarity at least be¬ 
yond the views of the Wissenschaft . 

From Beck, Kahler learned to love and trust the contents 
of the New Testament independently of the Orthodox inspira¬ 
tion doctrine and historical and literary criticism. He did not 
enter fully into the defense of a doctrine of biblical authority, 
but countered the claims of rationalism and idealism in the 

208 Beck’s system represents a biblical dogmatic rather than a biblical theol¬ 
ogy as scientifically understood in the nineteenth century. This is seen 
also in the work of his successor Robert Kubel (Das christliche Lehrsystem 
nach der heiligen Schrift, dargestellt, 1873), who sought to develop this 
biblical dogmatic on the basis of an all-prevailing principle which would 
unite the entire biblical witness. 

209 Martin Kahler, “Die Bedeutung der ‘letzten Dinge’ fur Theologie und 
Kirche” (1896), in Dogmatische Zeitfragen, II (1908). 
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field of biblical Christology. He endeavored to relate the Bible 
and faith. In this he followed the influence of Hofmann, and 
more remotely, of Schleiermacher. Kahler was aware of the 
historical fact that denial of the revelational value of Scrip¬ 
ture led either to rationalism or to mysticism. 210 Against these 
views he asserted that the New Testament presents to us the 
geschichtlich Christ, not the historic Jesus. That is, it presents 
to us Christ as preached by the apostles. The living Christ is 
the proclaimed Christ. 211 Jesus is the Christ and this is why 
the Gospels were written. Experience has its place in relation 
to Christ and the way is open also for aspects beyond immedi¬ 
ate experience such as given in eschatology. Eschatology be¬ 
longs to the Christian faith because it is soteriological in both 
a personal and cosmic way. This fundamental nature of the 
New Testament eschatology lifts it above the level of mere his¬ 
toric data. 

ii. Eschatology and the Cross 

Since faith in Christ gives the essence of Christianity and 
its contents, justifying faith is the center and starting point 
from which to comprehend these contents. To say, then, that 
eschatology can be only soteriological means to understand the 
significance of the living Christ for those who are justified. 212 
It is not a number of Last Things with which we are to be 
concerned, it is rather the "last person," who is "last" because 
he is in fact "first.” 213 Without eschatology there can be no 
soteriology and no clear and full certainty of the blessedness 
of the soul. Kahler, however, prefers the term "deliverance" to 
that of "blessedness" and says that this deliverance is from the 
threatening divine wrath. 214 Justifying faith guarantees the 
goal of the world. For the believer the exalted Christ is at 
once salvation for the present and the presence of the final 
salvation. Justifying faith is therefore at the same time a 
confident hope of salvation. 215 

The principal category by which Kahler comprehends the 


210 Wilhelm Lutgert, Martin Kahler. Gedachtnisrede in der Aula der Fried - 
richs-universitdt Halle-Wittenberg (Beitrdge zur Forderung christlicher The - 
ologie, Siebzehnter Jahrgang, Heft 1, 1913), p. 17. 

211 Dogmatische Zeitfragen, II (1908), p. 490. 

212 Wissenschaft, p. 415. 

213 Dogmatische Zeitfragen, II (1908), p. 490. 

214 Ibid., p. 503. 

215 Wissenschaft, p. 416. 
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work of Christ is reconciliation, which is the means for the 
comprehensive redemption of the world. God and man are 
reconciled through the Cross. But since man is not yet recon¬ 
ciled to man the process is not complete until the consumma¬ 
tion. The unity of the work of Christ is seen in that the 
Reconciler is also the Consummator. In this connection, be¬ 
cause he has more appreciation of the value of history than 
Beck, Kahler is able to relate the sessio ad dextra to history 
and to interpret it in terms of power, rather than location. 
Since for faith the exalted Christ is not completely hidden, 
Christian hope does not direct itself exclusively to his final 
return, but rather knows and expects his repeated comings in 
the decisive moments of Christian history . 216 The conclusion 
of the historical victory of the Kingdom of God corresponds to 
the reconciliation of the world with God. But this finds its 
limitation in the Last Judgment where reconciliation is ap¬ 
propriated to the elect . 217 

Eschatology is a part of the ‘“Word concerning the Cross,” 
for the return of Christ is the presupposition for the correct 
understanding of what Jesus said about His sufferings, death, 
and resurrection . 218 Both eschatology and the Cross have to 
do with the solution of the problem of sin. The relation of 
eschatology to history prevents it from wandering off into 
cosmological speculations. In the Zeitfragen Kahler declares 
that without eschatology there can be no Christology, no 
soteriology, no Christian ethics, and no theodicy . 210 The order 
of statement is significant. It is because of the certainty of 
the Last Judgment that in the process of reconciliation we can 
see the hand of the Judge and that the judgment at the cross 
receives its degree of finality. Where he seems to represent the 
Last Judgment in purely conclusive terms he is open to mis¬ 
understanding unless the priority of the eschatological in his 
thought is kept firmly in mind. This priority appears more 
clearly in the Zeitfragen than in the Wissenschaft where a cer¬ 
tain ambiguity seems present probably because of the influ¬ 
ence of Pietism which led to a stress upon the cross and indi¬ 
vidual salvation. For to say that the Last Judgment deter- 

216 Ibid., pp. 422, 423. 

217 Ibid., p. 421. 

218 Dogmatische Zeitfragen II (1908), p. 498. 

219 Ibid., p. 502, where it is stated that only the Judge can be the Saviour. 
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mines the finality of the judgment at the cross cannot be taken 
to mean that the Last Judgment is then only confirmatory. 
It is also the introduction of that which itself is new as a sav¬ 
ing event for the believer and as the culminating act of the 
consummation of God's purpose. 

Salvation and eschatology meet where Kahler interprets both 
in terms of the teleology of God's purpose. For Christian 
thought there can be no possibility of separating a purpose of 
God for the world in and of itself from a purpose of salvation. 
The teleological outlook rests upon the insight of faith, that 
the history of salvation includes within itself the essence of 
all human history, and that God's call is the basic reality of 
human life . 220 

Kahler developed an ethical approach to the Judgment in 
the Wissenschaft where he discusses theological ethics as the 
practical proof of justifying faith. The justified sinner is placed 
under moral obligation. The striving for a balance of the 
moral and the religious aims at the realization of the unity of 
human life , 221 which in turn rests upon the original unity of 
personality. The laying aside of the law in justification does 
not mean the removal of the Last Judgment, because as the 
Judgment brings the hidden condition of the sons of God and 
of sin to light, it brings also the consummation and completion 
of the ethical process . 222 It also establishes the fruit of Chris¬ 
tian morality in reference to life within the Kingdom of God . 223 
Kahler stresses the divine grace which manifests itself in both 
justification and the soteriology of the Last Judgment. He is 
closer to the Orthodox doctrine of justification than Beck was. 
Yet, he maintains the place and necessity of sanctification, for 
he is aware that there is no essential contradiction between 
forensic justification and an ethical view of the Last Judgment. 
By soteriological eschatology he sees the place of the believer 
in the Judgment. But although the Zeitfragen mentions the 
relation of eschatology and ethics, the ethics are not related 
specifically to the Last Judgment. The duties considered are 
those generally developed within Pietism. 

Eschatology as the solution for the problem of theodicy 

220 Wissenschaft, p. 229. This is his Heilsgeschichte. 

221 Ibid., pp. 74, 75, 443. 

222 Ibid., pp. 617, 618. 

223 Ibid., p. 618. 
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means, for Kahler, the solution also of the problem of the par¬ 
ticular in history. For Christian faith looks to the Last Judg¬ 
ment, and not merely to history as itself the judgment of the 
world. It is chiefly the merit of Kahler that in following the 
New Testament theology he was almost the only one in the 
nineteenth century who saw that the historical future is not 
wide open, but that it is governed by the goal of God's purpose 
toward which it moves. Thus he saw, too, that the eschatologi¬ 
cal is not the development of the incomplete from out of itself, 
but that it is a reality which determines history. Kahler's soter- 
iological eschatology represents the seed of an entirely new 
approach in which eschatology comes into its own. The ob¬ 
scurities of the language of the Wissenschaft have prevented 
adequate and deserved recognition of the merits of his achieve¬ 
ment. The Wissenschaft is presented as a history of redemp¬ 
tion, but this appears none too clearly in its principal divisions. 
The starting point in justification for the systematic exposition 
of his theology at times serves the interests of the Pietist point 
of view better than the eschatological. Nevertheless, his con¬ 
cept of justification is itself eschatological in the New Testament 
sense of the term. 

(d) Radical Eschatology 

Luthardt wrote his treatise on the Last Things in part 
against the Irvingites. He regarded Irvingism and Darbyism as 
signs of a neglect of the prophetic or eschatological within the 
church . 224 In this light they are included here, for the meth¬ 
odology of prophetism does not lead to the consideration of 
the problems which have been the principal concern through¬ 
out this study. The term “radical eschatology" is meant to 
denote eschatology which is not under the control of theologi¬ 
cal factors such as justification or the work of Christ. The 
movement of the Blumhardts, while of an entirely different 
character than the prophetic schools, has the radical element 
in common in that the Kingdom is regarded as capable of 
realization here and now. The movement was, however, a 
rebuke to the “church theology" in that it pointed to types 
of religious experience and eschatological expectation utterly 
foreign to the prevailing moralism and the theology in which 
it was enshrined. Yet, the association of radical eschatology 


224 Luthardt, op. cit., p. 6. 
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with revolt against the established church orders indicates in 
part a basic misunderstanding of the New Testament doctrine 
of the Church in its relation to the eschatological. This is 
particularly clear in Darbyism and its successor Dispensation- 
alism, for here the Church is regarded as a great parenthesis 
in God's plan of the ages, and not really as the Body of Christ. 

Darbyism in outline follows the Ordo Temporum of Bengel 
with its interest in future and historical events. In this system 
the Last Judgment is merely one feature among many to be 
looked for, but has nothing to do with history as a meaning¬ 
ful whole. But the Christology of Darbyism departs from that 
of Bengel and his school. The methodology of “rightly divid¬ 
ing the word of truth” leads to an emphasis on the divisions 
which is in keeping with the curiously negative pathos which 
runs through the entire system, with the possible exception of 
the program for Israel. This method leads to an understanding 
of history as a disconnected system of judgments and human 
failures. As far as the idea of judgment is concerned, this 
system perpetuates the negative side, in that judgment is a 
synonym for catastrophe. It does not relate judgment effec¬ 
tively to soteriology, and as far as the present age is concerned, 
it does not feel the need of a Christocentric interpretation of 
judgment. There is no theological reason for the Last Judg¬ 
ment. It does not, and indeed cannot, form an essential fea¬ 
ture of New Testament soteriology in Dispensationalism, be¬ 
cause the religious center of interest is not the end of the 
world, nor the Cross, but the rapture. The principal feature 
of the rapture is the saving of believers from the world, not 
the unveiling of the glory of Christ. 

Irvingism, which antedated Darbyism in its origins, also 
followed prophetic tendencies, characterized by the fixing of 
the date of Christ's return for 1864. Both movements indicate 
a response to historical catastrophe, and the association of these 
with eschatology. Both point as it were an accusing finger at 
the complacency and cultural optimism of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and the Protestant theology then fashionable in the church. 
J. Chr. Blumhardt was a man of hope who did not fall into cal¬ 
culation or prophecy, but who comprehended the Kingdom of 
God as a developing divine work, an organism encompassing 
both this world and the next. The task of the church is to bring 
in the Kingdom here and now. Eschatological immediacy, al¬ 
though a healthful counterweight to the prevailing faith in 
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progress, did not demand nor perhaps desire the Last Judg¬ 
ment for the bringing in of the Kingdom. Here it shares the 
optimistic outlook. 

3. Scientific Biblical Theology 

By Biblical Theology is meant that theology of the Bible 
defined as a historical science by Gabler 225 and developed as 
a separate discipline from dogmatics or systematic theology. 
It is also to be distinguished from biblical dogmatics, as pre¬ 
sented by Kubel. Hofmann also stands outside the limits of 
biblical theology so defined, because of the principle of Heils - 
geschichte. 

Rationalism furthered this type of theology by its polemic 
against the doctrine of inspiration and against the dogmatic 
systems. But in spite of the apparent search for objectivity in 
denoting biblical theology as a historical science, nothing 
prevented the interpretation of that history according to ra¬ 
tionalistic principles. C. F. Ammon's Biblische Theologie, 
while claiming to be a pure theology of the Bible, is in fact 
constructed in accord with rationalism. The New Testament 
eschatology is subjected to the usual “historic” treatment of 
relegating it to the first century as the private Jewish opinions 
of the apostles. Jesus of course had rendered these ideas in¬ 
nocuous, but the apostles did not follow him in this. 226 Much 
the same view is given by Baumgarten-Crusius, who wrote his 
biblical theology because he felt it was demanded by the 
then present crisis in the church and theology. His purpose 
was to bring together a system of purely biblical concepts as 
they must be used as the basis and norm of Glaubenslehre, and 
as the starting point for the history of dogma. 227 

The same association of the need for a biblical theology and 
a crisis in the life of the church and its theology is made by 
Neander. Following Schleiermacher, Neander gave a new di¬ 
rection to biblical theology by developing the diversity and 
individuality of thought represented by the New Testament 
writers. Here also eschatology is spiritualized and internalized 

225 Johann H. Gabler, De justo discrinline theologiae biblicae et dogmaticae 
regundisque recte utriusque finibus (1787). 

226 C. F. Ammon, Biblische Theologie (2nd. improved ed., 3 vols., 1801- 
1802), pp. 256-265. 

227 F. H. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, Grundziige der biblischen Theologie 
(1828), pp. v, vii. 
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and the Kingdom identified with the church in the world. 228 
In discussing Paul's doctrine of the consummation, Neander 
does not consider the Last Judgment, not even in the Athenian 
address. But the objectivity demanded by the purely histori¬ 
cal approach does at times lead to the recognition of factors 
often obscured by philosophical or dogmatic presupposition. 
Thus Neander recognized that in the Fourth Gospel an idea 
of progressive moral judgment in history by no means excludes 
a final judgment and that it cannot be said that the author did 
not know of the Parousia for Judgment. 

Neander’s method is followed essentially by C. F. Schmid. 
With him also New Testament theology is strictly speaking a 
historical science. It is the “mountain peak" of all exegetical 
theology and the presupposition of systematic theology and the 
history of doctrine. He separates biblical theology from church 
history, since it supplies what is normative for the entire follow¬ 
ing history of the church. 229 By historical science, Schmid does not 
mean Religionsgeschichte , for he endeavors to keep in view what 
he terms the divine and human sides of the New Testament. Al¬ 
though the method of presenting the New Testament ideas 
according to the individual doctrinal systems of the authors 
does not lead to the establishment of the place of the Last 
Judgment in the early church, the prominence of the theme 
in the various authors is evident. 

Although Bernhard Weiss and Willibald Beyschlag follow 
somewhat different methods in presenting the material of the 
New Testament, they follow Gabler’s definition as against 
biblical dogmatics. For Weiss, biblical theology presupposes 
that the normative character of the New Testament Scriptures 
has been established by Introduction and Dogmatics. In stress¬ 
ing the diversity of form in the New Testament, Weiss makes 
it difficult to see exactly what place of importance the Last 
Judgment and eschatology occupied. The pietist influence 
lifts the work above mere historicism, but the standard exe¬ 
getical method remains the grammatical-historical. 230 Beyschlag 

228 A. Neander, Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christliche Kirche 
durch die Apostel (4th ed. f 2 vols. 1847), Vol. II, p. 906ff. 

229 C. F. Schmid, Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments (ed. G. Weiz- 
sacker, 5th ed., 1886), p. 5. 

230 Bernhard Weiss, Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments (7th ed., 1903), p. 12. 
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argues that biblical theology as a historical science still has 
the duty to revive the past and bring it into the present. He 
speaks of a “higher idea of history/' since the Bible is not 
meant to present us with a record of antiquities but with the 
imperishable words of eternal life. At the same time he says 
that his task is to exhibit not what we have to believe, but 
what Jesus and His apostles believed. 231 Here, however, the 
greater problem of truth for ns is left unanswered. Beyschlag 
recognizes the importance for Christology of the claim of Jesus 
to be the Judge. This is the seal on the absoluteness and finality 
of Christianity. 232 Surely the Christian faith cannot remain 
unchanged if this belief of Jesus and the apostles is rejected as 
belonging only to the first century, or reduced by some dog¬ 
matic presupposition. The same problem arises in the dis¬ 
cussion by Weiss of the central place of the idea of judgment 
in the apostolic preaching. 233 Both Weiss and Beyschlag took 
little account of extra-biblical influences in the formation of 
the New Testament message. The influence of F. C. Baur in 
breaking the individualistic approach of Neander in favor of 
the broader movements of history led him to recognize extra- 
biblical influences in the formation of New T estament thought. 
This approach, freed from the limitations imposed by Baur 
himself, is perhaps best exemplified in the New Testament the¬ 
ology of J. H. Holtzmann. Despite its values, this approach 
does not solve the problem of the authority of the New Testa¬ 
ment message for the modem age. The possibility that the 
most strived-for objectivity is not entirely clear from the dangers 
of dogmatic presuppositions is illustrated by Holtzmann’s com¬ 
ment on the Last Judgment passage of Matthew 25, a comment 
which he applies to this Gospel in general, that the picture 
comes from the evangelist but the moral content from Jesus. 234 
The moral standard had been applied also by Baur, so that 
the simple performance of duty is all that the Judgment pas- 

231 Willibald Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie oder Geschichtliche 
Darstellung der Lehren Jesu und des Urchristenthums nach den neutesta- 
mentlichen Quellen (2nd ed., 2 vols., 1896). See the preface to the English 
translation of the first German edition (by Neil Buchanan, 1896) where 
he clarifies his views against his critics and expressly differentiates his work 
from biblical dogmatics. 

232 Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie, Vol. I, pp. 186, 187. 

233 Weiss, op . cit., p. 214. Cf. also p. 396. 

234 J. H. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentliche Theologie (2nd ed., 
2 vols., 1911), Vol. I, p. 394. 
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sages are meant to convey. 235 In a similar way Eduard Reuss 
asked: why, since Jesus had so much that was new in His 
teaching, did He in His eschatology merely repeat the ordinary 
doctrines of the Rabbis? 238 

The great success and the necessary value of New Testament 
theology in the nineteenth century, in conjunction with his¬ 
torical and critical studies in elucidating the meaning of the 
New Testament in its own age, leave, nevertheless, a problem 
which that method never entirely escaped nor overcame. Much 
of this biblical theology appears to be engaged in a struggle 
to free itself from the toils of the rationalistic approach to 
history and to speak to the church concerning its present faith 
and life. In fact most authors of biblical theologies state that 
the need of the church moved them to give an account of her 
faith and life at its purest and best, that is, in its original form. 
Although the rise of this theology in the Enlightenment repre¬ 
sented a polemic against church dogma, the various directions 
this science took in the course of its development indicate, as 
Schlatter observes, the determinative influence of dogmatic 
convictions and ideas. Furthermore, he declares that it is 
archaic to consider New Testament theology a purely historical 
science in an age when Nietzsche's Antichrist and Harnack's 
Wesen des Christenthums are widely read books. 237 New 
Testament theology and systematic theology do not exist in¬ 
sulated from each other; this is an obvious deduction from this 
study. But in order that the New Testament message may 
fulfill an authoritative function in keeping with the formal 
principle of Protestantism, the problem of history must be 
understood as the problem of the significance of history. For 
only so can the limitations imposed by rationalistic historicism 
be overcome and the New Testament be understood as speaking 
to us. This does not obviate the duty of historical study in 
comprehending the meaning of the document. But it demands 
that for the church the categories of faith and truth are in¬ 
volved whenever we confront the New Testament and that 
we have to do with religion, and not just theology. The 

235 Baur, op. cit., p. 109. 

236 Eduard Reuss, History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age 
(transl. by A. Harwood, 2 vols., 1872-1874). 

237 Adolf Schlatter, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments und die Dog • 
matik (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie, Dreizehnter Jahrgang, 
2 Heft, 1909), pp. 16, 18. 
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place of the Last Judgment in the structure of New Testament 
theology has to do with all men of every age. According to 
most works on biblical theology in the nineteenth century the 
Last Judgment loomed large on the horizon of the New Testa¬ 
ment church. That it did not loom large on the horizon of 
the nineteenth-century church was the result of a methodology 
haunted by the ghosts of Spinoza and eighteenth-century ra¬ 
tionalism in its approach to history. 

C. THE REJECTION OF JUDGMENT IN RITSCHL 

1. Theological Method 

The methodological reduction of eschatology in the nine¬ 
teenth century reached its climax in the theology of Albrecht 
Ritschl where there is no Last Judgment and indeed no idea 
of judgment at all. Yet, he remained the representative of the 
“Church theology” of the latter part of that century and his 
influence upon the development of liberal theology was im¬ 
mense. 238 Ritschl merits consideration here because he wished 
to be known as a biblical theologian, not in the technical sense 
discussed above, but as one who sought to return to the New 
Testament as the sole source of theology. He was convinced 
that theology must be founded upon the factual. It was his 
intent to return to the New Testament by way of the Reforma¬ 
tion. He ends with Lutheranism because he felt it to be the 
biblical theology par excellence , 239 It was in idealism and in 
the empirical theology of Ritschl that the eighteenth-century 
anthropology was most strongly represented in the nineteenth 
century. Yet, Ritschl rejected the historical outlook of idealism 
and furthered instead the historicism of rationalism. Barth's 
accusation that Ritschl merely reached back over idealism and 
romanticism to the quintessence of Enlightenment dogmatics 
contains an element of truth in that he does go back conscious¬ 
ly to Kant. 240 

Although Ritschl charged Pietism with distorting the Refor- 


238 It is the theology of Ritschl himself that is the subject of concern here, 
not the Ritschlian theology. His theology probably remains the greatest 
theological reason for the lack of concern with eschatology still prevailing 
in American theology (apart from the Dispensational and prophetic 
schools). 

239 Cf. Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 157. 

240 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 1/1 (transl. by G. T. Thomson, 1936), 
p. 317, quoted by Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 141. 
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mation doctrine of justification in favor of a medieval type of 
piety, he agrees with Spener’s distinction of a theologia regeni- 
torum and a theologia irregenitorum in that all theology must 
be developed from the point of view of the believing com- 
munity. 241 The scientific proof for the truth of Christianity 
must follow the line laid down by Spener that whoever desires 
to fulfill the will of God will know that the message of Christ 
is true. The verification of Christianity must proceed from an 
adequate and precise definition of its subject matter against 
general concepts of nature and its laws. 242 Theology can only 
solve its problem when it can exhibit the Christian view of the 
world and man's place in it in terms of the doctrine of God 
and the blessedness of man within the Kingdom of God. 243 The 
place of eschatology and the Judgment turns upon the defini¬ 
tion and content of the terms God, Kingdom of God, and 
blessedness. The place of the Judgment is further determined in 
Ritschl's definition and use of the relations of God, man, and 
the world, which he describes as the three basic elements of 
religious thought. 244 This would indicate once again the im¬ 
portance of the transformation effected by the rationalization of 
the Christian substance. The utilitarian element in Ritschl points 
to the view that man's attitude to the cosmos in which he lives is 
all-determining, not his attitude to God. This utilitarianism 
is a corollary of his confinement of theoretical knowledge 
to phenomenalism. It is because of this that his method ap¬ 
pears as a theological empiricism. But in justice to Ritschl, 
the positivistic, anti-theological temper of his age must be re¬ 
membered. Since the metaphysics of reason and any theology 
associated with it was suspect, it was to religion that the search 
for certainty was directed. Ritschl, who started as a church 
historian, was sure that religious certainty could be attained 
only on the basis of the factual. Thus he turned to the records 
of the New Testament. 

The Gospel given in Christ, not self-consciousness, is to 
be the starting point. It is upon the basis of the turning to 
history that the place of Scripture is to be evaluated. Ritschl 
is not concerned with a special doctrine of inspiration, since 

241 Albrecht Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Versohnung (4th ed., 3 vols., 1895-1903), Vol. Ill, p. 7. 

242 Ibid., p. 25. 

243 Ibid., p. 24. 

244 Ibid., p. 29. 
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the historical facts of Christianity are sufficient to indicate 
the authority of the apostolic witness. It is not accidental, he 
notes, that the destruction of the religious value of Jesus took 
the form of an attempt to write his biography. For there is 
pre-supposed behind the undertaking to write his biography 
the renunciation of his place, as the author of the perfect 
spiritual and moral religion, over all men. The significance 
of Jesus can only be known by means of the faith of the church 
in Him. 245 The declared intention of Ritschl is, therefore, to 
listen to the apostolic witness in the New Testament. 

Since the Judgment in relation to Jesus is an integral part 
of this witness, we should expect to find it in Ritschl’s theology. 
An element of subjectivism, however, enters in Ritschl's ap¬ 
proach to the apostolic witness by his famous differentiation be¬ 
tween judgments of fact and judgments of value. This in turn 
rests upon his distinction between scientific and religious 
knowledge. The difference, however, is not in the object of 
knowledge, but really in the subject and his attitude to the 
object. Ritschl is concerned with religion, and religion for 
him is principally occupied with judgments of value. By this 
distinction, although hoping to protect religion from a hostile 
materialism and from metaphysics, he drew momentous con¬ 
clusions with regard to the nature of God and of Christ. As 
the standard of value to be applied to the objects of religious 
knowledge, Ritschl applied the moral standard derived from 
his appreciation of Kant. 246 

The two foci of Ritschl's theology, justification and the King¬ 
dom of God (so alike to the themes of Beck's system), are both 
influenced by Kantian moralism. The Kingdom of God forms 
the regulative idea according to which justification is inter¬ 
preted and which binds everything into a unified whole. Ev¬ 
erything concerning redemption in Christ must be related to 
the purpose of blessedness in the Kingdom of God, if it is to 
be held as an essential part of the Christian faith. 247 The 
subordination of redemption to the Kingdom of God indicates 
that for Ritschl Christianity is not already a good gained, but 
an ideal yet to be attained and realized. This view affords at 
least the possibility of an eschatology. Significant, however, 

245 Ibid., p. 3. 

246 Ibid" Vol. I, p. 429. 

247 Ibid. t Vol. Ill, p. 25. 
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for the place of the Judgment is the view that man's possible 
destiny as a citizen of the Kingdom, not his condition as a 
sinner, determines the form and character of the redemption 
effected through Christ. 

2. The Kingdom of God 

While for Beck the Kingdom of God was a transcendent 
reality over this world, for Ritschl it is an immanent reality 
within this world. This view is expressly derived from Kant, 
who, Ritschl feels, corrected the Reformation on this par¬ 
ticular point by insisting on the moral Kingdom, whereas the 
Reformers had been satisfied with a dogmatic formulation and 
had failed to purify the idea of the moral Kingdom from hier¬ 
archic corruptions. 248 Whatever truth there is in this does not 
guarantee that Kant or Ritschl have themselves done justice 
to the New Testament understanding of the Kingdom. Ritschl 
went back to Kant because he found in him the assertion of 
the binding and obligatory quality of the moral law over 
against the uncertainty engendered by moral subjectivism. By 
this assertion and the corresponding idea of freedom, he felt 
that the subjective consciousness of guilt was also made more 
certain than it had been by the doctrine of original sin. 249 
Kant meant for Ritschl the renewal of the moral view of the 
universe due to the Reformation. 

In accordance with his method Ritschl finds that the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus on the Kingdom of God is in essential agreement 
with the Kantian interpretation. That Jesus is the Christ 
means that He was the bearer of the rule of God for the moral 
re-organization of mankind. 250 Ritschl based his definition of 
Christianity upon the regulative place of the Kingdom of God 
in his thought and in terms of the moral organization of man¬ 
kind. 251 The Last Judgment could only occupy a place within 
this definition if it was seen to be necessary to the establishment 
of blessedness and to the process of moral organization. Yet 
it is at these points that RitschPs theology expressly rejects the 
Judgment. Since for him the Kingdom of God is the highest 
good it represents the final purpose or goal of God's plan of 

248 Ibid., p. 11. 

249 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 429. 

250 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 294, Vol. Ill, p. 12. 
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redemption. But insofar as the New Testament represents the 
attainment of the goal by means of the Parousia and Last 
Judgment, RitschTs views must take cognizance of the escha¬ 
tological nature of the Kingdom in New Testament thought. 
But the other-worldly aspect of the Kingdom means something 
different to Ritschl. It is symbolic of the transcendence of 
the Kingdom over all natural and particular human motives 
for unity. 252 

Furthermore, the idea of the divine love as the correlate of 
the Kingdom is derived from Ritschl’s esteem for the Father¬ 
hood of God. To this may also be conjoined the fact that he 
regarded the family as the best analogy to the Kingdom. Love 
is the principal attribute of God because it represents a value 
judgment of what God most means to us. 253 But this concept 
of love, although attached to a concept of divine will (the 
Kingdom as the expression of the purpose of God), lacks the 
biblical tension in that the establishment of love as the ex¬ 
clusive attribute removes any consideration of divine holiness 
and wrath as valuable for the experience of God. Consequent¬ 
ly, this view of love, in spite of the sturdy moralism supposed 
to undergird it, cannot really rise above sentiment for the very 
possibility of the Judgment is methodologically excluded. 

The teaching of the apostles on the Kingdom is separated 
from that of Jesus and rejected, since it did not become the 
mid-point of their practical concern as it had been for Jesus 
Himself. 254 This is seen in the fact that Paul usually refers 
to the Kingdom in a future sense and in general the apostles 
appear to refer only to individual moral duties rather than to 
the total idea of the moral community of the Kingdom. 265 In 
separating Jesus and the apostles in this way Ritschl curiously 
overlooked the fact that the Gospels themselves are apostolic 
witness in the sense in which he declared this term to be 
applicable to the New Testament. But the difficulty his age 
had in appreciating the eschatological material in the New 
Testament may be seen in the fact that Garvie uses the apostolic 
interest in the eschatological aspects of the Kingdom as proof 

252 Ibid., p. 267. Cf. his Unterricht in der christlichen Religion (3rd. ed., 
1886), section 5. 
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against Ritschl that the idea of the Kingdom of God in the 
New Testament is relatively unimportant after all. 250 

The essentially moral nature of the Kingdom demands that 
any conception of consummation must be explained also in 
moral terms. Ritschl does this in the only eschatological terms 
he employs: “eternity” and “blessedness.” There is no future 
consummation of the heavenly realities descending upon this 
world, for natural and eternal life are fused into one blessed¬ 
ness and the New Testament expectation of the new, and even 
the necessity of re-birth, are reduced thereby. Blessedness is 
that feeling which inevitably accompanies the exercise of reli¬ 
gious and moral virtues, and this, on the basis of the grace 
of God and corresponding to the redemption of Christ, is it¬ 
self perfection. 257 Christian faith, which is sure of eternal life 
because of the reconciliation through Christ, and which main¬ 
tains this possession by the exercise of righteousness, directs it¬ 
self to the hope that the consummation of the Kingdom as 
the highest good will take place under conditions which lie 
beyond the conditions of the world of present experience. What 
this means can be understood against the background of Ritschl's 
views on the education of the human race. Rejecting a holy 
history within general history, and also Lessing’s view as being 
too narrow, he defined as the preparation for the moral com¬ 
munity and as the concomitant of its further development, 
the development of family, state, and civilization. 258 The 
historical positivism which so affected his understanding of 
Christ did not prevent a universalization of the moral, centered 
in the Kingdom and analogous to the universalization of reason 
in classical rationalism. By this means Ritschl sought to over¬ 
come the offense of the particular in the origins of Christianity 
and to establish the relation between Christianity and civiliza¬ 
tion. 259 His interpretation of the relation of the Christian re¬ 
ligion to the world in general is more akin to the idea of 
Progress than to the idea of a holy history by which the world 
is transformed and brought to the goal of the divine purpose. 
In Ritschl’s Kingdom of God there is a large optimism based 
not at all upon what Christ will do at the Last Judgment, but 

256 A. E. Garvie, The Ritschlian Theology (2nd ed., 1902), p. 246. 
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upon what man can do in a moral way in building the King¬ 
dom upon earth. 

3. Justification and Rationalistic Moralism 

Ritschrs understanding of the Kingdom is derived in large 
measure from his understanding of God. And this leads di¬ 
rectly to the problems of justification, forgiveness, and recon¬ 
ciliation. These express the importance of anthropology, for 
the problem of judgment emerges again as it had in the revo¬ 
lution of thought brought about by rationalism. The diffi¬ 
culties for any idea of judgment may be seen when Ritschl 
defines sin principally as ignorance, and guilt as the subjective 
awareness of separation from God resultant upon our ignor¬ 
ance of his true intention toward us. 280 This view of the basis 
of guilt is derived ultimately from Kant. Yet it is strange 
how a theology which stresses moral rigorism could, in spite of 
calling sin a violation of law, reduce guilt to a subjective state 
and argue that sin is adjudged as ignorance by God. This is, 
nevertheless, an important conclusion for Ritschl, for he makes 
this view of sin to be the presupposition for the possibility of 
reconciliation. 201 The result is, as Mackintosh expresses it, 
that there is nothing in God for the sinner to fear, except in 
the consummation. 262 Behind this, however, lies the fact that 
Ritschl in his exegesis removes the wrath of God to the escha¬ 
tological end, which means for his theology that it is removed 
from all consideration in the problem of the meaning of God 
for us. It remains only to take care of the purely hypothetical 
possibility that sin in some might develop into a final purpose 
of opposition to the known will of God. Historical positivism 
and moral optimism prevented Ritschl from recognizing the 
merits of his exegesis at this point. When it was concluded that 
some attribute of God belonged only to the eschatological 
consummation it was thereby automatically removed from the 
problem of religious meaning. The inability to see the reli¬ 
gious value, as well as the theological place of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, has been a besetting sin in Protestant theology, and not 
confined to Ritschl. His empiricism, however, should have 

260 This is quite different from Jonathan Edwards’ meaning in his sermon, 
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led him to recognize that the wrath of God was as much an 
element of Christian religious experience as the love of God. 
Although he claimed to be close to Luther in affirming Chris¬ 
tian liberty, he did not approach Luther’s understanding of the 
place of God’s wrath. 

Ritschl’s exegesis is largely controlled by his refusal to ad¬ 
mit any attribute of God save that of love. To him the Au- 
gustinian-Reformed doctrine of the wrath of God presents it 
in terms of habitual hate. Any view which seeks to maintain 
both love and wrath by an appeal to holiness or by any other 
means is to be rejected. The sentimental character of Ritschl’s 
concept of God’s love appears in this refusal to do justice to 
the tension in the biblical understanding of the Divine love. 203 
The exegetical argument behind the rejection of wrath is 
pertinent to the present problem because the Last Judgment 
is explicitly rejected along with wrath. And by affording an 
example of Ritschl’s exegesis it raises the methodological prob¬ 
lem of how he arrived at these conclusions while professing to 
accept the New Testament as authoritative. 

Starting from the view that in the Old Testament the wrath 
of God comes suddenly, individually, and destructively upon 
the breaking of the covenant, he finds a new departure in the 
prophetic fusion of the Last Judgment and the wrath of God 
which turns the concept of wrath into a dogma and by its 
eschatological orientation alters the original view. 264 His gen¬ 
eral conclusion is that throughout the Old Testament, wrath 
is a derived concept from the original idea of holiness. 265 But 
since holiness is an idea inherent to an imperfect stage of 
revelation, Ritschl rejects wrath in the New Testament by re¬ 
jecting the idea of holiness in the New Testament. The argu¬ 
ment for the rejection of wrath in the New Testament rests 
upon the contention that individual cases of the breaking of 
the new covenant are nowhere connected to any doctrine or 
application of the wrath of God. The conclusion is therefore 
drawn that in the Christian religion the concept has no more 
meaning for the present, and appears in the New Testament 

263 Rechtfertigung und Versohnung, Vol. II, pp. 119, 120. It is significant 
that this volume, which contains Ritschl's biblical exegesis and foundation, 
was never translated into English. 
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itself only in an eschatological form derived from the pro¬ 
phetic fusion of wrath and Judgment. 266 

That this argument runs counter to the New Testament 
soteriology and to the Last Judgment as a saving event is evi¬ 
dent in Ritschrs interpretation of Paul. Paul's description of 
wrath as an attribute of the final decision of the Judgment is, 
says Ritschl, decided by the eschatological determination of 
salvation. 287 Since Ritschl has already rejected the apostolic 
view of the eschatological Kingdom, the separation of the King¬ 
dom from any eschatological view of salvation follows. 268 The 
rejection of wrath as of no religious worth represents, not so 
much Ritschl's moral optimism, as it does his inability to com¬ 
prehend the place of the eschatological in the New Testament. 
This inability stems in large measure from his rationalistic 
moralism. For in spite of all the arguments the noteworthy 
fact remains that Ritschl has in his negative way indicated the 
place of the wrath of God and the Last Judgment in the 
New Testament. The exegetical failure to see the bearing of 
the eschatological upon the present (which is of so great con¬ 
cern to Ritschl) in the New Testament represents ultimately a 
religious failure in the comprehension of God. It is further 
a methodological failure in assuming that Kantian moralism 
and the New Testament are practically synonymous. 

The rejection of Judgment resultant on the above argument 
again appears in the doctrine of justification. For this rests 
ultimately upon the Fatherhood of God as the principal fact 
of the Divine character. The idea of God as Judge has no 
place within the doctrine of justification; indeed it contradicts 
the love of God which alone, when it is thought of as the effec¬ 
tive will of the Father, allows us to hold correctly to the equiva- 


266 Ibid., p. 140. This is seen in John the Baptist, the eschatological speech 
of Jesus, in Paul (I Thess. 1:10) on the salvation from the wrath to come. 
Examples of covenant-breaking in the New Testament are: Ananias and 
Sapphira, the incestuous marriage at Corinth, misuses of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the Nicolaitans. 

267 Ibid., p. 141. The wrath of God in Rom. 8:24, 13:11; Phil. 1:28, etc., 
is generally related to the active opposition to the revelation of salvation. 
The apparent applications of wrath to the present are explained away, e.g., 
Eph. 2:3; Rom. 1:18. In this latter passage according to Ritschl the "from 
heaven” refers to the Last Judgment. 

268 Any form of a doctrine of recompense is indifferent to the redemption 
in Christ. Paul uses this doctrine dialectically in terms of possibility. 
Ibid., p. 155. 
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lence of forgiveness of sins and justification. 209 That the wrath 
of God has nothing to do with his righteousness is a necessary 
conclusion for Ritschl, but the righteousness itself is to be un¬ 
derstood as analogous to the truth of God. Thus any idea that 
righteousness and punishment are correlative is obviated. The 
labored attempt to get rid of any attribute of God not entirely 
comformable to the moralistic starting point leads Ritschl to 
subordinate reconciliation to justification and to interpret 
justification in terms of active moral righteousness. 

In this way Ritschl felt that he had restored the original views 
of Luther on the liberty of the Christian man. But in order 
to arrive at this conclusion he had to discard forensic justifica¬ 
tion. There remains, however, a description of justification 
as a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment, which is to say that 
justification is of grace, not of law. Justification is not merely 
God's recognition of what the sinner actually or potentially is, 
but an act of will by which God treats the sinner as other than 
he is by receiving him to fellowship in spite of his sin. 270 By 
this argument Ritschl tried to uphold the Protestant view of 
justification as a declaring righteous, not a making righteous. 
This declaration rests upon the reality of the removal of guilt. 
But according to his views of sin and guilt this means that 
ultimately justification is an experience of man, and not an act 
of God. The Last Judgment does not even appear as a final 
vindication or confirmation of justification. The righteousness 
with which Ritschl is concerned is the active moral righteous¬ 
ness of men. This view controls his exegesis of Paul's doctrine 
of justification. This exegesis proceeds on the assumption that 
an older, more basic view of active moral righteousness is every¬ 
where present in Paul's letters, and that, therefore, the doctrine 
of justification by faith represents a modification of this basic 
position, an argumentum ad hominem, or a dialectic device 
against Pharisaic legalism. 271 The necessity of making such an 
assumption indicates rather that Pauline justification and 
Kantian moralism are not the same thing. Since for Ritschl 
the Kingdom of God in its present and future is determined 
by the active righteousness of its members, this leads to the con¬ 
clusion that any forensic view of justification is a relic of 

269 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 90-92. 
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Pharisaism. But Ritschl’s moralism leads to the same self- 
righteousness as the legalism of the Pharisees whom he despises. 
In spite of the stress upon active moral righteousness, not even 
an ethical view of the Last Judgment is considered. Nowhere 
in RitschFs theology can it be said that the world is under 
the Judgment of God. 

RitschFs historical positivism influenced the place of the 
Last Judgment with respect to the work of Christ. Christ in 
history is identical with the Christ of history in that everything 
is explained according to immanental factors of development. 
The work of Christ is reduced to the functions of revealer and 
fulfiller of a divinely appointed vocation. 272 The Christ of 
the Last Judgment has not even a symbolic function in RitschFs 
thought because it lies beyond the limits of present religious 
value, as does also the pre-existence of Christ. Here the dis¬ 
tinction between judgments of fact and value obscures the fact 
that the Gospel offers much more than the mere satisfaction of 
what man conceives to be his peculiar religious needs at any 
particular point in history. The insight of faith is transformed 
by Ritschl into historical perception in accordance with the 
methodological principle that no assertion can be made about 
Christ, the meaning of which cannot be exhibited by his earthly 
life. There is nothing then to prevent the work of Christ from 
being considered only within the traditional bounds and in¬ 
terests. The effects of historicism upon the work of the risen 
Christ, an aspect so important for the integration of the Last 
Judgment, are seen in the reduction of this activity to posthu¬ 
mous influence. 

4. New Testament Interpretation 

The rejection of Judgment in Ritschl appears as a problem 
of New Testament interpretation because of his acceptance of 
the authority of the New Testament as containing the apostolic 
witness to Christ, which is normative because the apostles stood 
closest to Jesus. As representatives of the historical movement 
which is Christianity they must be regarded as typical in their 
thought and life for the meaning of Christian faith. It will be 
beneficial then to state what Ritschl accepts on this point. In 
his Unterricht he accepts the principle of the Evangelical Church 


272 Cf. Grader, op . cit., pp. 56-58. 
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that theology is to be drawn only from Holy Scripture. 273 For 
the present problem, he declares, the material for the theologi¬ 
cal doctrines of forgiveness, justification and reconciliation can¬ 
not be sought directly in the sayings of Jesus which relate to 
them, but rather in the corresponding representations of the 
original consciousness of the church. 274 Although this view was 
an attempt to bridge the difference between Jesus and Paul, 
the question arises, in view of his avowed intention to use the 
apostolic witness as authoritative, why and how he was able 
to reject the eschatological Kingdom and wrath of God and to 
make the love and Fatherhood of God the sole attributes. The 
exegetical argument that the wrath of God is eschatological 
in the New Testament has great merit, but on what grounds 
then is it completely rejected? Pfleiderer concluded that 
Ritschl’s exegesis was the servant of his theology, that he 
worked on a passage until it yielded a result useful for his pur¬ 
pose. 275 Whatever truth there may be in this criticism, the 
conclusion does seem inevitable that Ritschl did not in fact 
start from the self-attestation of God in history, from the Gos¬ 
pel, but that he brought to that Gospel and the New Testa¬ 
ment presuppositions as to the nature of religion which led 
to the exegetical results. If a starting point is to be found in 
Ritschl, it must be the Kantian moralism and its concomitant 
theoretical limitation of knowledge to what is useful and ac¬ 
tive. In this sense he has not gone beyond the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Yet he remains a true son of the late nineteenth-century 
optimism and positivism. 

Behind Ritschl’s views of God, the Kingdom, and his inter¬ 
pretation of justification and reconciliation is the moral stand¬ 
ard of all value judgments. Assuming Kant to be the philoso¬ 
pher of Protestantism and a true guide to the Reformation was 
the initial error which led to the moralization of the New Testa¬ 
ment Gospel. As there had been no place for the Judgment 
in rationalistic moralism, so there could be no place for it in 
any interpretation of the New Testament based on that moral¬ 
ism. Ritschl’s supreme interest in moral autonomy expressed 
in his views on justification and reconciliation leads him to 
sever the vital tie between religion and morality, and to inter- 
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pret religion whether of the Reformation or of the New Testa¬ 
ment in terms of moralism. The rationalism of this approach 
appears likewise in the positivistic temper in his understand¬ 
ing of history. This affected eschatology at the point of Chris- 
tology and in his interpretation of the Kingdom. The com¬ 
plete rejection of judgment in Ritschl is not the result of an 
argument that the concept is not in the New Testament, for 
he sees that it is. Rather it is the result of approaching the 
New Testament from a position outside of it, derived not from 
the faith of the early Church, as he intended, but from the 
essential tenets of Enlightenment theology as they were ex¬ 
pressed in the moral autonomy of Kant's philosophy as the 
culmination of the rationalization of the Christian substance. 
The consideration of the place of the Last Judgment in Protes¬ 
tant theology may rightly stop with Ritschl, since he represents 
the culmination of the historical development which removed 
or reduced the idea of judgment. A new approach to the prob¬ 
lem did not arise until Barth's commentary on Romans intro¬ 
duced a new departure in methodology, and the rediscovery 
of the eschatological nature of the Kingdom of God in the New 
Testament turned the attention of theology to the differences 
between the New Testament outlook and the then prevailing 
mood of nineteenth-century Protestant thought. The study 
of the place of the Last Judgment in these developments and 
in existential interpretations of faith commences a new chap¬ 
ter in the problem. 
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